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and Gardener's 


OR AN 4 
INTRODUCTION 
| T O 
| [CARDENING, PLANTING, 
| AGRICULTURE, and the 
other Buſineſs and Pleaſures of a| 
Country Life. 
By STEPHEN SWITZER. 
wn Inceptumg, und decurre laboren : 


O decus ! O fama! merito pars maxima noſtræ, 
Mecenas pelagoq; volans da vela petenti. 


Virg. Geo. 2. 
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PREFACE 


HAT the Polit ture and Benigni: 

Apollo (abe Patron of Refined ee 
..) was more eligible than the 
e 25 1 s and tragical Attri- 
SR cs of Mars, the tempeſtuous Sur- 
ges Neptune, or the amazing I bun- 
ders of Imperial Jove; and ( as Phœbus) by bis 
benign Beams, took GARD'NING, into bis Protection 
more immediately than any of the reſt, not excepting 


the Delightful Mules, otherwiſe the darling Favourites | 


. of his Empire. \\ + 

es, T hat Minerva ſhone brighter in 17 Pacifick and 
of | Emolumental Dreſs, than in her moſt poliſhd Habili- 
od, | ments of War; and the beautiful and chaſte Diana 
or, | was eclipsd by "the more dazling Rays of { her own 
he | ſelf )in Crathia and Phœbe, by hoſe Monthly Revo- 
_ lution the whole Scene of N. han and Vegetation. in 

of Particular, was by them ſuppoſed zo be directed. 
That Ceres and Pomona preſided o'er the Deities 
7 their reſpechiue Countries , and that Flora (be- 
Is the Attraction of thoſe indelible Spots of Pro- 
E ſtitution, with which ſhe is. ſince tainted ) was more 
amiable than Venus ber elf, is not irrational, but plain 
and eaſy to ſuppoſe, from Benefit and Ep 
hat 


* 
9 . 


— ena e 
" * a * * 
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that accrued to Mankind from thoſe benign Powers, 
more than many of that numberleſs Train of Deities 
(many of them the imperious Vaſſals of Ambition, 


| Gael, and Revenge ) and rather ador'd out of Fear 


than Love by thſe deluded Heathens. | 

The Medicinal and Salutary Virtues of Kitchen 
Vegetables is too well known to admit of any Di- 
ſpute, being ſuch as mix themſelves with, and qua- 
lifie the violent Ferment of the Blood, purifying and 
ſweerning the 0 Spirits of the Body, &c. But 
the happy (I had almoſt ſaid Supernatural) Power of 
the Vine, and the Ambroſial Fuices of Fruits, are 
ſuch, that all, both Ancient and Modern, ſeem ve 
ready to confeſs its Virtue, how Reviving to the 
draoping Spirits of the fatigued Stateſman and Se- 


nator, how Quichning to the Studious and Learned, 


and Refreſhing to the laborious Artizan and Me- 
chanicꝶ The Sovereign Qualities of this is ſo great, 
that all ſeem willing to join in Wreathing the Tem- 
ples of that e, Deity with his beauteous Pro- 
duce, and in elevating his Statue above the Rabbie 
of thoſe fictitious and bloody Dæmons, rather than 
Deities, common amongſt the Antients. IR 

But that Agriculture and Gard ning, abſtrafted 
from the Profits of it, was ſo very ſolid; durable, and 
delightful an Employ, placd above the moſt Refined 
Pleaſures of Antiquity (not inferior to the Sera- 
phick Entertainments of Muſick and Poetry) ancient 
Hiſtory undeniably proves; and that the ny 
and politeft Heathens form d the greateſt Conceptions, 
and the moſt elevated Notions they had of Heaven 
and a future State, from the incomparable Beauties of 


tbe Garden; the Writings of their Poets and Hiſto- 


rians do every where declare, their Elyzium being no 
other than the bappy and. regular Diſtribution, and 
cheerful Afpeft of pleaſant Gardens, Meadows, and 


Fields, and had its Original and Etymological Deri- 


vation from ſeveral Roots out of the Oriental Lan- 
| 9 guagèes, 
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gunges; iplymg the exalted Notions of Foy, Happi- 
neſs, and e and the other nodded A 
ties of Nature, in ber greateſt Glory, the ſublimeſt 
Height thoſe adiumbrated Minds could at that 'Time 
policy amount to. N 

the like Import doubtleſs was Paradiſe, which 
properly fienifies Gardens of Pleaſure, the Reſidence 
of Angelic and Happy Souls, unſullied with Guilt, 
and of Duration equal with Time: And tho the O- 
riginal Compatt between God and Man was after that 
invalidated and broke, = we may gather from Aſter- 
Hiſtory, how great 4 Share Gard ning and the Flea- 
fures of the Country bad in the Minds and Practice 
of the moſt Virtuous in all the ſucceſſrve Centuries of 
the World. | 
The ancient Attick and Roman Worthies erected 
magnificent Statues, and decreed Annual Honours to 
be paid to their Rural and Hortenſial Derties; and 
the Great Auguſtus, fter that long Scene of Miſery, 
and the diſmal Devaſtation of his Country, thought it 
a Matter wortby of a Publick Inſcription, 

. Rediit Cultus in Agris. 

And as be worthily eſteemed it, ſo be ordered it to be 
Nac d 2 the greateſt Glories of his Reign. 

But that Eternal Honour (Gard ning) bas receiv'd 
Jrom the peculiar A, the ſole and manual Operation 
and Contrroance of Omnipotence in the beautiful 
Fortraitture and harmonious Diſtribution of Para- 
di ſe, is ſufficient to ſilence its Enemies (were it poſ- 
fible that ſo innocent an Employ cou'd haue an) and 


zo raiſe Ideas far above, and never to be raz'd out 


| of the Minds of that part of Mankind who purſue 


Pleaſures, and expend their Time and Treaſure in 

Matters of a leſs __ Nature. | 
And indeed Grad ning, and the other Buſineſs and 
Pleaſures of a Country Life, being Subiecte of 7 no- 
ble and ſublime a Taſte, beyond any one Art (I might 
ſay tbe Collective Body of Arts) carries with its own 
2 a 2 Recom- 
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Recommendation, were there no Examples or Pre- 
cepts of this kind, either in Sacred or Croil Writ. 

IIe in the quiet Enjoyment of Rural Delights, the 
refreſhing and odoriferous Breezes of Garden Air, 
that the Deluge of Vapours and thoſe Terrors of 
Hypocondraiſm, which croud and oppreſs the Head, 
are diſpell d, and that divine kind of Halitus there 
drawn, perſpiring the Organs of the Body, which re- 
gulates the precipitate Palpitation of the Heart, and 
the irregular Pulſation * the whole Machine : Iis 
there Reaſon, Fudgement, and Hands are ſo buſily em- 
ployed, as to leave no Room for vile Thoughts to in- 
terrupt their ſweet Retirement: And tis from the 
Admiretion of theſe that the Soul is elevated to un- 
limited Heights above, and modell'd and prepar'd ſor 
the ſtocet Reception and happy Enjoyment of Felici- 
ries, the durableſt as well as happieſt that Omni- 


ſcience bas created. And indeed, conſidering to what 
4 pitch the Fractice and Eſteem of Gard ning is with- 


in theſe thirty Year's laſt paſt arrio'd, it may not im- 
probably be 45 ter of 1 rw I in 2 Nobi- 
lity and Gentry of Great-Britain, the Encouragers and 
Promoters of it, that ſo few Books have been origi- 
nally publiſh'd in their own Native Language, for the 
Illuſtration of the preſent Methods, and making ſuch 
farther Additions and Improvements, as upon mature 
Conſideration may appear to be neceſſary. 
There ſeems nothing, certainly, ſo much wanting 

to compleat its clear and ſolid Foundations, as a 
ſuccinct Collection of the ſeveral Rules made uſe of. 
in our preſent Practice, ſo methodically and intelli- 
gibly diſpos'd, that all Learners may not be to ſeek 
at Noon-day, and wander at a Time when this Art- 
zs m its higheſt Meridian. 
Ard not only this, but likewiſe Agriculture (witb 
which Gard ning is inextricably wove) and alſo all 
the Buſineſs and Pleaſures of a Country Life (ſcat- 
ter d up and down as they are in looſe irregular Fa- 
| pers 
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s and Books) I if theſe were all collected 
2 into 2 — 1 *zwould poſſibly be 
a Work not unworthy ſome laborious Pen: And 
fince twould muke too large a Volume in one, 
it might be better to divide them into ſeveral Parts, 
into Books of this Size, which would not only make 
a bandſome Sett in the Study, but would hkewiſe be 
compleat Pocket Companions in the Field, eaſily pull d 
out and read on any Occaſmn. Towards this I bave 
collated ſome Materials, but their Publication will 
entirely depend on the Succeſs this meets with in the 
World. N 

But to return nearer to our pref ent Purpoſe 2 
Whatever belps it may be thought that Books of this 
kind already publiſhed may afford (the greateſt part 
of them being Tranſlations from other Languages, and 
calculated for Soils and Regions quite different from 
ours) they haue been complain d of as very defici- 
ent; and what Succeſs thoſe Gentlemen have had, 
after all their Care and Pains in Abridging, &c. they 
themſelves beſt know. 

But perhaps it might have been more eaſy for them, 


as well as more 3 to the World, if they had 


begun de novo, if on a Raſa Tabula, and an Original 
Baſis of their own laying, they had ſuperſirutted 
the beautiful Edifice af Gard ning; for tho Inven- 


ion may not be put ſo much to the Stretch in com- 


poſmg, yet, tis certain, Labour and Fudgment are 
much more ſo, by extricating the eſſential parts 
of thoſe circumlocutory and confusd Rules that 
abound in one, and by making ſuch Remarks 
as would be of any great uſe in the other. The 
Theory and Practice of Gard'ning, Jately Tranſlared 
by Mr. James of Greenwich, is eſteemed in its 
Way, the beſt that has appeared in this or any other 
Language, and ſeems to be, the beſt-laid Deſign, and 
carried on with the moſt Fudgment ; but that being 
writ in @ Country much differing, and very far in- 
65 e ferior 
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ferior to this, in ręſpect of the natural Embellifh- 


ments of our Gardens, as good Graſs, Gravel, &c. 
makes a great Alteration in point of Deſign. Beſides, 
there are ſome conſiderable Deſetts* in that Way of 
Gard ning, as well as inthe Deſigns themſelves, which 
I ſhall rake more notice of in due Time and Place. 
As for ſeveral other Books that have been print- 
ed in our own Language, I bave neither the Vanity 


nor Il Will of cenſuring or condenming an thing 
that is contained in them; but rather 75 a great 


deal of Reſpett to the Memory of . 


ew Editors, 


and ſhall make uſe of thoſe Writings wherever they. 


agree with our preſent Method : But many of them 
being writ Jome Tears ago, before Gard'hing was fo 
bright as tis now; and others being of ſo mean a 
Taſte as ſcarce to bear Reading at all, I carin't but 
after much Thought be of an humble Opinion that the 
project Undertaking will be of ſome Uſe to the 
old. 5 | | 

The Reaſon of this Omifhon ] have been hintin 

at, I mean the want of more and better Garden 2 
r1ginals, ſceme to be that great Hurry which thoſe 
(a Gentlemen hade been always in, to whoſe Share the 
chief Practice (as well as Profit) of Gard ning has 
fallen; ſince had their Leiſure been equal to their 
Experience, the World might from them have regfo- 
nably Expeited: the conpleateſi Syſtem of Gard nin 
that any Age or Country bas produc'd : Tie $4 
them we owe moſt of rhoſe valuable Preceprs 
in Gard ning nom in uſe, and their Memory ought 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity with the fame Care 
es thoſe of the greateſt and moſt laborious Philofo= 
fhers and Heroes, who by their Writing and Pra- 
clice have deſerv d ſo well of theWorld. — © 
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| But fince they have not been pleaſed (or indeed as 
their Buſineſs may not 2 have permitted them) 
a 


to anſwer the juſt Expeftations of the World (b), and 
ſuch as they have given Hopes of themſetues, and 
which may now probably be farther off than before, 
by the. Loſs. Gard ning bas ſuſtain'd in the Death of 
one of the greateſt Members of that Undertaking, it 
will, I hope, excuſe the Preſumption of this Deſign, 


' andof any other that me) tend to the Recording or 


mproving this trul 
e. Employ. 4 | 
Every Man is at Liberty, or rather he is indiſpen- 
ſably oblig d to make what Advances he can in the 
Art he is brought up to, and in the Age be lives; 


nocent, Noble, and Emolu- 


and whoever does not this, anſwers not one end of his 
Creation, and but litttle exceeds the Beaſt that pe- 


riſhes. And in this reſpett, as no one's Meanneſs of 
State can excuſe him for his Neglect, ſoit can be no 
cauſe for others in a more flouriſhing Condition to 
malign or envy his Labours or Endeavours, much 
leſs to uſe them with that ſcurvy Treatment that too 
often attends ſuch Works. 


I muſt confeſsthe Undertaking and ell. managing 


this Matter is a very arduous and difficult Point, 
not to be attuin d to without Diligence, Application, 


and tolerable Experience, and a full Reſoluion of pur- 
Suing it with Vigour ſince this is an Age abounding 


with Wit, Learning, and Judgment, too penetrating 
zo be any way impoſed on; and that Perſon who dare 
aſſume it without thoſe Qualifcations and Reſolves, 
is certainly guilty of an unpardonable Folly. © 

I hope I ſhall not be altogether unfit for this 


. "Work, by the Happineſs ] have had in an Education, 


none of the meaneſt for one of my Profeſſion, and of 
having a conſiderable Share in all parts of the gteat- 


——̃— 
——— — — 


(6) Vid. Preface to the Rerir'd Gard ner. 
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eft Works of this Kingdom, and under \ the N 
Maſters, and even that which ſome may probably reck- 
on otherwiſe, I mean ſome ſmall Revolutions and. 
Meanneſs of Fortune, as it has ſometimes thrown. 
me upon the greateſt Slavery, ſo it has at other times 
amongſt the beſt Men and Books, by which Means, and. 
I bope an allowable Induſtry and Ambition, and 
an eager Deſire of being acquainted with all parts of 
this Nation, as well as all the uſeful parts of Gar- 
dening, I have taſted both rough and ſmooth (as we 
plainly call it) from the beſt Buſineſs and Books, to 
x meaneft Labour's of the Scythe, Spade, and W beel- 
arrow. 

The. Misfortune that moſt of my Profeſſion are un- 
der, in not having been Abroad, is certainly great 
that noble Tafte with which Gardens in France and o- 

ther Countries abound, is in ſome meaſure diſco- 
verable by thoſe Plans and Per ſpeftroes as are brought 
over from thence ; but this ] hope amply to ſup- 
17 in ſome ſhort time, and to drato the 2 
Ideas of thoſe Polite Nations into a Volume by 
it folf | 
In the mean time I proceed on a kind of extenſroe 
Gard nine, not yet much usd with ws, to which I 
ſuppoſe thoſe Obſervations will be very proper Ad- 
denda's, the chief Benefit accruing from thence being 
in Water-works and Statues, Fruits, Rc. 
This being premis 


Fg d, I proceed to the Book ſelf: 
and ee 3 the better introduce what 1 had 15 
ſ in Gard ning, I have commenc'd my Diſcourſe 
77 its Original, from the Beginning 7 World, 
and the firſt Date of Time itſelf, and by a ſuccinft 

. Deduttion brought it down to this 8 Iime, a 
Time very memorable for the Figure Gard ning makes 
amongſt other Arts and Sciences. | Wi 

Jo proceed methodically, I have laid down plain- 
ly the Nature of Earth, Water, the Sun. and Air, 

„e Operative, Meteorological Powers of ——_— 

& | \ an 
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and the Method by which they conſpire together in 
the Growth of Irees, and the. flupendious Arcana 
of. Vegetation: This is intermixt with Directi- 
ons for making Magazines for the Improvement 


of thofe two kinds of Earth in which we generally 


abound, (viz.) beavy and ligbt, or cold and hot Lande; 


and alſo the manner of impregnating Water, and how 


to affeſt Nature in the Extremities either of Cold 


or Heat. 
hen theſe things are well known, I haue ſuppos d 
the Practice of raiſing Trees might be the eaſier and 
better attained to: But perhaps it may be thought 
that Mr. Evelyn, in his Philoſophical Diſcourſe on 
Earth, bas abundantly provided 2 this Matter, and 
conſequently there is no occaſion of writing more on 
this Subjed art 
And indeed it muſt be own'd, that among all the e- 
laborate Works of that Author, none is more charm- 
ing or fuller of good P biloſophy than that is; but it 
3s withal ſo nicely drawn, that 'rwould be hard for 
honeſt plain Country Planter to extra? Rules 
for the compoſing of Earths proper for bis ſimple Pur- 


poſe. So exquiſitely fine are bis Compoſitions, fit chief 


ly for Flowers and choice Exotics, rather than the more 
eflical and PlainWays of Tilling and bnproving Coun- 
try Lands. Py” EEK 
I bave therefore followed a moſt ſimple and plain 
Method. Having firſt divided the Earth I would 
improve, into two Farts, Light and Heavy, and the 
aterials for Improvement f a very few kinds, 


ſuch as are proper for theſe two ſorts of Land, and 


- 


eaſy to be got at every Husbandman's Door; to tohich 


I have added a third Advice, in relation to Earth 
exhauſted and worn out ; and thus I have (I bope) 
fully provided my Reader with Magazines of Earth 
fit for the Purpoſe of Raiſing Trees. ; 

' My next, is the Raiſing Wood and Foreſt Trees 


in Nurſerigs, or otherwiſe more promiſcuouſly in 
c 0 Pl s 


Coppices, 
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Coppires, &c. Thie Bkewiſe has heen already band- 
1 by Mr. Evelyn in bis Sylva, and others. But 
beſides that we have nom much btrrer Methods of 
' Pifeng Trees than they had then, ar leuſt they are 
pe univerſally known (the Rules there delivered 


bel chiefly extratted out of the ancient Writings 


"Pliny, Collumella, &'c.) neither is bis Method 

jnſtrutlive t6 a you Country Beginner as could 
be wiſh'd, ſince the Courſe of his Direction is often 
broke off by Dee concerning the Mechanical, 
att very often the Medicinal Uſes of the Plant be 
is teaching 10 raiſe; ant has alſo tuught the Propaga- 
tion of every kind of Nee ſeparately, whereas ont 


and the ſame Methad raiſes a great many kinds of 


Plants; an Oak is rais'd of Maſt or Seed like the 
| . Beach, Hornbane, Nc. K 
On the contrary, I have follow'd and enlarg'd. on 
tbe Method laid down by Virgil in his 2d Georgick, 
who has reduc'd all that are rais'd by Seed into one 
gs, and thoſe that are rais'd by Arcwarion or laying 
into another, which avoids à great deal of Reperity- 
on, and makes the raiſmg Trees much more eaſy and 
. antelligible. Thave likewiſe, as it were, chain d all my 

Directions one to another, ſo that a Learner leaving 


off, may have a quick Reconrſe to bis Inſtructions u- 


gain, which is not fo eaſy to be done in Voluminous 
Works, but this is ſo diſposd, that the Thread is never 
broke jill one is got quite through the whole Proceſs. 
Ir fine, theſe plain Diretions, how compendious ſo- 
kveß hy" may at firſt fight ſeem to be, contain the 


erial Things'to be learn'd in that Matter. 


Audit muſt be obſero'd, whatever Value we put 
= {fe Works of that great Author juſt mentioned, 
hat his Writings abound rather with the Marks of 
an bxeellerir Scholar, "than an intelligible and pratti- 
cal Gard ner. But 19-proceed: \ 
FED Hebing vhs provided the Country Gentlemanwith 
'Ditettions for raifing of Wood, the great Beauty and 
bs. hs Security 


—— — 
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Security of their Villa; Tes on next of all to Ma- 

ter, le I nean, not altagerber that defend for 

Uſe, but Beauty, and without which the beſt Country 

Seat is very deficzent;, and there I have enlir$d on 

the Original of Springs, the manner of bringing them 

home, and the beſt Way of uſing them in Fountains, 

Caſcades, and the hke. * | 

Then follows Statues, one of the nobleſt Orna- 

ments of our beſt Gardens and Plantations, which 
not only make a magnificent EEO but "tis 
there alſo we Hieroglyphically find the great Ideas of 
Vatour and Renown, that 'particularly dfingeghed 
thoſe Ancients above the ref of their Fellow Crea- 
tures, and is of continual Uſe and Amuſement to 
the ſerious Beholders : tis there, beſides the Linea- 
ments and Portraitures of Rational Beings, we read 
the true Lineaments of Heroiſm and Virtue, and o- 
ther Attributes which deified thoſe never - dying 
Heroes. 5 

And that they might the more ffectually ſlrike the 
Imagination, I have endervoured to promote their 
proper Mognitude, Dimenſions, and Diſiribution in 
the ſeveral Quarters, Centers, Lawns and Receſſes 
of our Deſigns : Th all which is added a ſhort Addi- 
tion on Graſs, Gravel, &c. 

This being a ſhort Abſtraſt of the Contents of 
this Volume, I ſhall, for the Satisfaction of my Readers, 
give ſome Account of the next I intend to publiſh (i 
Providence permits, and 3 find Acceptance in t 
World) which ] couch under the General Title of 
Icnographia Ruſtica, by which 7s meant the general 
Deſrening and Diſtributing of Country Seats into Gar- 
dens, Woods, Parks, Padducks, &c. which I there- 
fore call Foreſt, or in a more eaſy Stile, Rural 
Gard' ning. e e e 8 
\- T ſhall not mention the 9 Method in which 
Tintend to handle that Subject, but proceed to ſay 
femerbing of Deſign in General, and the Reaſons = 
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haye induc'd me to that Way of thinking, which is, 
in (hott, from that Magnificence which is eaſily 


diſcoverable from the French Deſigns, which cer- 


zainly yet very much \excel ours, nAotwithſlanding 


thoſe conſiderable Advantages we bave by Nature 
beyond what they haue. | 


But becauſe Perſons differ in their Opinions 
about Deſign, it may be requiſite-I ſhould lay down 
thoſe Rules that are the Standard of my Fadgment 
and Procedure in this Matter; ſince whoever en- 
deauours to enforce a Belief of thoſe Things be 
can give no Reaſon for, impoſes, on the World, and 
znſlead J inſtructing, bighly affronts bis Reader. 
The Precepts of the cultivating Part of Gard'ning 
depend on Obſervation and Experience; but this of 
Deſigning, ona noble and corrett Fudgment and Taſte 
of things: And where ever Rules drawn from one's 
own Knowledee, or the Writings of indubitable An- 
tiguity are wanting, tis then one muſt baue Re- 
courſe to paralle! Caſes for the Information, and in- 
deed the Determination of Fudgment, to Archite- 
ure Civil and Military, to Nature, nay, ſometimes 
to Divinity, Morality, Poetry, and the like. * 
This is the Method I bave taken in the Purſuit 
of Deſign; and the Theſes I have drawn for my 
Direclions therein are ſumm'd up in this Ruſtick 
Verſe, | | ny 22 


Utile qui dulci miſcens, ingentia Rura, 8 
Simplex Munditiis ornans, pundtum hic tulit omne. 


1 
. \ 


0 


And for that no body has yet enlarg'd on this 
Matter, but every one makes what Judement he 
Pleaſes, and hereby leaves Deſign in Conſuſwn, I 
Hall take theſe three Monto's in their Courſe, being 
ſuch as have in other Caſes had the Approbatiun of 
be Mankind, and may not improperly je applied 10 


E oy ated 
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Uttile dulci is what may not be thought a proper 
Theme for Princes, whoſe Riches and Power are 
very great; but there ſeems to be a ſecret Pleaſure 
in the very Words, and I believe there are few of 
the greateſt Nobility whoſe Wealth &erflows ſo much 
as to have no Regard to them: By this is not impro- 
bably meant a judicious Mixture and Incorporation 
of the Pleaſures of the Country, with the Profits ; 
this»I ſhall: ſtudiouſiy endeavour to follow, and for 
the preſent ſhall only obſerve, that all my Deſigns 
tend that Way: And by mixing the uſeful and pro- 
fitable Parts of Gard ning "with. the pleaſurable in 
the interior Parts of my * Deſigns, and Padducks, 
obſcure Encloſures, &c. in the outward: My'Deſigns 
are thereby vaſtly enlarg d, and both Profit and 
Pleaſure may be ſaid to be agreeably mix d to- 
gether , For I can't but think the Perſon that bar- 
ters the firſt for the ſake of the fineſt Garden in 
the World, makes a very bad Exchange; but if they 
can be well-tbrown one amongſÞ another, it muſt be 


very ſatisfaftory : And if under this Head be under- 


flood a Frugality in the Management and Performance, 
this will appear in the Direclion that will be found 

in this Treatiſe, and in the other much more ſo. 
By Ingentia Rura is certainly meant that exten: 
ue Way of Gard ning that I have already binted at, 
and ſhall more fully handle; this the French call La 
Grand Manier, and is oppoſed to thoſe crimping, Di- 
minuti ve and wretched Performances we every where 
meet with, ſo bad and withal fo expenſive, that o- 
ther parts of a Gentleman's Care is often by unavoi- 
dable Neceſſity left undone 1 the Top of theſe Deſigns 
being in Clip Plants, Flowers, and other trifling De- 
corations (which I ſhall ſpeak more of by and by) 
fir only for little Town Gardens, and not for the 

expanſive Trad of the Country. a8 1 
This then conſifls rigbtly in large prolated Gar- 
dens and Plantations, adorn'd with magnificent Sta- 
- tues 
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tues and Water-morks, full of long, extended, ſhady 
Walks and Graues; neither does it altogether ex. 
clude the uſe of private Receſſes, and ſome little 
retired Cabinets ; this ſeems to be the general Idea | 
e. Plan or Ichnograpby of a well. comtriv'd Scat; 
ut when we confider the Elevation, it requires, | 
that every thing appears tall, flately, and. bold; 
and all of it contrary to that narrow and mean- 
 ſpiritedneſs with which Deſigns generally abound. 
It alſo direfts, that all the adjacent Country be laid 
open to View, and that the Eye ſhould not be bound- 
ed with high Walls, Woods miſplac d, and ſeveral 
Obſtruftions, that one ſees in too many Places, by 
which the Eye is as it were impriſoned; and the Feet 
fetterd in the midfd of the extenftve Charms of 
Nature, and the voluminous Trafts of a pleaſant 
Country. | 1 R. 1 | 
Simplex Munditiis is well Anown to be a compre-. 


benfive as well as campen dious Theme; and is, if 
well\underſtood, of. Uſe in all the Material Adlion: 
and Bufineſs of humane Life, and as it denotes 
an unafjetird Simplicity and Neatneſs in the 
Words, Attons, aad Dreſs of a Man or Woman, 
ſo in Gard ning ard all the whole Cycle of Arts, 
it fignifies 4 noble Elegance and Decency, a due 
Propartion and clear Majeſtic Mein in the ſeveral 
correfponding Parts. thereof, and. without ſtrain- 
ing u too hard, may very tuell demonſtrate the beau- 
tiſul and harmoni cus Rules of Symmetry and Variciy. 
However tis a well.governed Purſuit of Nature, 
whoſe Rule s, tho? often fortuitous, are never the 
eſs beauteous, but rather the more admirable. And 
i this was more followed, if the Beauties of Nature 
were not corrupied by Art, Gardens would be much 

more valuable. | | | 
But above all, it caſhiers thoſe Interlacings of 
Box-work, and ſuch like trifling Ornaments, and 
ſubſtitutes the plain but nobler E * 8 
raſs, 


, 
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Graſs, Gravel, and the like, ia which we ſo much 
excel other 2 es. In ſbort, "14s the uſefulleſt 


te Mark any Deſigner can fleer by, both for Fragaluy 
fea In the Execution, and Nableneſs of Gardens when 
f ; they are allzally accompliſbed. (For, - 
es, I car't better take my Leave of this imperſett 


4 * Eſſay on Deſign, than by Quotations out of thoſe cele- 
A- brated Auwtbors, the Right Honaarabie the Earl of 
BY Roſcommon, ix his Tranſlation. of Horace*s Art of 
id Poetry; and Ar. Pope, in his - inimitable Ef. 
4. ſay on Criticiſm. Theſe Authors probably had uo 
al Thoughts of apptyzpg them t Gard ning; but from 
by them are dedum bis ſome of the ppliteſt Sirokgs can. 
ct ceivable for our praſent Purpelg; the ſinſt incut- 
of | cating the Grounds of true Deſigns in Poeiry, and 
at the taults generally committed for want of 4 the- 

| rough Underſtanding and ſolid Judęment of, that 
"0 Art, contrary to a Mean-ſpirited and irifling man- 


if ner, common enough in Poetry as well as Gard ning, 
vr ſays, | $ Rs LEP al 8 2s 
2 — 8 


. 1 A + * \ ; . * 
The meaneſt Workman in th Æꝛuilian Square 
May grave the Nails, and 1 the Hair, 
But cannot finiſn What he has begun. 
What is there more ridiculous than he? 
For one or two good Features in a Face, 
Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſſy ill, 
Make it but more remarkably deform d. 
N E. of Roſcommon. + 


And the other moſt excellent Critick, 


-Firſt follow Nature, and your Judgment frame 
By her juſt Standard, which is fill the ſame 
Unerring Nature, Kill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang d, and univerſal Light. 

Life, Force, and Beauty muſt to all impart 
At once the Source, and End, and Teſt of Art. _ 
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That Art is beſt that moſt reſembles her, 
Which ſtill preſides, yet never does appear. 


And in the 1 2th Page gives us the moſt inimitable 
and general Ideas of good Deſign, drawn both from Na- 
ture and Art, NI | 


In Wit, as Nature, what affect our Hearts, 
Is not th* ExaCtneſs of peculiar Parts: 
Tis not a Lip or Eye we Beauty call, 

But the joint Force and full Reſult of all: 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd Dome, 
(The World's juſt Wonder, and ev'n thine O Rome!) 
No ſingle Parts unequally ſurprize, 
All comes united to. th' admiring Eyes, 
No monſtrous Height, or Breadth, or Length appear, 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 

vue 2 Poppe s Eſay on Criticiſm. 


But ] leave the farther Purſuit of this ts ſome 
brighter Genius : And indeed the Pleaſures of Gar- 
dening in all its Parts are ſuch, that were it poſſi- 
ble to dive into and diſplay the utmoſt Receſſes ' of 
its Beauty, one would not do it, but leave it amongſt 
the delightful Amuſements of Providence, for the 
continual Entertainment of the Ingemious in this as 
well as ſucceeding Generations, Field-room there is 
enough Go on and proſper, ye illuſtrious Lovers of 
Gard'ning; Exerciſe there will be enough, till this 
and all other Arts ſhall be ſwallowed up in the Ruins 
of this tottering World, and Nature herſelf ſhall 
breath out ber laſt Gaſp; till you, happy Souls, ſhall 
every one have received the Reward of your Virtu- 
ous Labour. And this which has been the utmoſt 
of your Ambition Here, ſhall be fully compleated in 
the more durable and unbounded Felicities of a joyful 
Hereafier, Bun r e 


But 


= 
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But however diverting and noble a Subject Gar- 
dening is, like all ſpeblunary Aﬀairs, it is not free 
from ſeveral Dilemma's that tire ſome in Perfor- 
mance, and deter others from ever medling therewith : 
T beſe Miſhaps I ſhall next trace from their Origi- 
nal Source, and endeavour to groe ſuch general Ad- 
vice as will help to reform them. 

And the firſt is, the too great Haſte I have often 
obſerv'd Gentlemen to be in; and ſometimes, on a mi- 
flaken Notion of their own Judgment, lay hold on the 
next Opportunity that offers in making their Gar- 
dens, without conſulting ſome experienc'd Workman, 
whoſe. Fudgment may be depended on; and to make 
the Matter yet worſe, there is too often ſome awkard, 
zenorant, I might add diſhoneſt Perſon and Pretender 
to a great deal of Knowledge in this matter at hand, 
1 ready to offer their Advice, tho never ſo weak or 

alſe. | 
Of which Perſons amongſt others are ſome who call 
themſelves Gardeners, who having wrought a little 
while at ſome or other of the great Works of this 
Kingdom, immediately put on an Apron, get a Rule 
and pair of Compaſſes, with other things belonging to 
this Work, thus equipt, what Wonders are we not 
to expect from ſo yas de and polite a Sett of Ma- 
thematicians and Deſigners? 

However, by the Help and Recommendation of ſome 
as knowing as themſelves, they are miroduc'd into a 
Service, with an Aſſurance of doing mighty things. 

If the Gardens are to make, the firſt thing they 
fall on is probably ſome little Court-yard, or other 


Small Diviſion of the Garden, for by the Largeneſs 
of their Scale, and the Narrowneſs of their Genius, 


their Sheet of Demy and Heads are both ſo wonder- 
fully fill d with the Comtrivance of thoſe minute Parts, 
that tis impoſſible they ſhould lay ſuch a general 
Scheme, as that the Part now making, may any way 
correſpond or agree a ns may follow after 5 
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In ſhort, when their Deſigns come to their mtended 


Perfection, they are often full of an indigeſled bean 


of Abſurdities, ſcarce ever reducible (without a to- 


al Revolution) into any tolerable Figure, tho t 


happen afterwards to fall under the Direction of : 
1 skilful in this Way. | 
Add to this the Round-about Ways, and conſe- 

quently . Expences, Gentlemen, in this unba 
Method are put to; for theſe Perſons being ſhrewd 
Calculators of Line and Level, have perhaps as much 
Earth to bring in or carry out, as, beſides the Ex- 
pences, has no other Effett but to make the matter 
yet worſe. | 

By this time the Gentleman may ſee the Errors 


into which be is inſenſibly drawn ; but the Miſery of 


it is, tis perbaps ſo late, that he thanks neither his 


Fortune nor his Freind for making him thus dear and 


experimentally Wiſe; and the farther Purſuit of Gar- 
dening is ed laid aſide, | 
i 


To compleat this Matter, there are likewiſe ſeveral 
Artizans or Mechanicks that elope their own Pro- 


vince, and by pretending to gib“ Deſigns in Gar- 


dening, are guilty of a great Crime; Gard ning be- 


ine in all its Circumſtances the moſt extenſive Art of 


any, and therefore not ſo eaſily to be meddled with as 
as they think. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Northern Lads, which 
whether they have ſerv'd any Time in this Art or 
not, very few of us know any thing of, yet by the 
3 of a little Learning, and a great deal of In- 


prudence, they invade the Southern Provinces ; and 


the natural Fenjgnity of this warmer Climate has 
ſuch a wonderful —— on them, that one of them 


noms (or at leaſt pretends to know) more in one 
Twelve-month, than a laborious, honeſt South Coun- 
tiyman does in ſeven Years: And indeed however 
polite and gallant Perſons of the firſt Rank, whoſe 
Huſtrious Birth and Virtues give them place among 1 
| the 
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hr greateſt of the” Quality, the metner. ſort of the 
Pebple, 95 8 5 Artifice, gſiſted with a little 
Learning, \moke them an  Over-match with their 
. ef * any bonefl, induſtrious Gardener amongſt 
1, Hoto sRilful ſoever he be: And in ſhort, this Per- 
145 among others, is one that helps to compleat what I 
ave been complaining of : T beſe might 2 been in- 
cluded in my Droifion, but I could not but be- 
flow a Paragrap on Peep to paint out the Poiſon 
of theſe audacions Empiricks in Gard ning. 
J wiſh it poffeible for me to excuſe ſome others that 


pretend to Defigning and Laying out Gardens, which 


are by their ſerving Apprenticeſhips better intitled to 
theſe Matters: But Gard ning is known to be very 
extenſroe in its Nature; and tho a Man may pro- 
bably be agood Kitchen or Flower Gard'ner, be may 


yet miſs of this and other parts, by either not being 
Furniſhed with proper Talents, or having had no Ad- 


vantage of improving bimſelf : Theſe, by undertaking 
this of Deſign, &c. commit an Error they cannot ea- 


fily atone for, are very much concerned in the Charge 
I am here bringing againſt Pretenders , but I ſpare 


them, for the ſake of their being of my own Profeſ- 


ſion, and only wiſh them to examine well before they 


begin on this difficult Province. 

I fall "feniſh this Subje with that ſerious Adwce 
of Rapin's, it being perhaps not in the Hands of all 
that begin Gard ning. 


Villds and Gardens you will beſt command, 


If rimely you engage a Maſter's Hand, 

Whoſe artful Pencil ſhall on Paper trace 

The whole Deſign, and figure out the Place. 

Review the Plan yourſelf, you may deſcry 

Errors eſcaping the Deſigner's Eye. 

With Eaſe reliev'd, while yet to each new Thought 


| The ſlighteſt Touch reforms th? obedient Draught. 


Mr. Gardiner. EE 
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F I. may be thought I have dwelt too long, and 
# been too 8 on this Subject; but the Caſe is ſo | 
0 vier bad, that I hope to be excusd if I have, the | 
M Diſeaſe ſeems to be Lethargick, and for want of Ca; 
4 tion, and ſo requires the ſharper Medicines for its 
1 Prevention and Cure. | 
3 And ſince I have been juſt ſpeaking of Draughts, I | 
cann't but throw in a Caution againſt the too much 
depending on them, inaſmuch as they may appear ve- 
ry fine, and yet be no way ſuitable to the Flace. And 
F. J will be bold to affirm, that regular fine Schemes 
habe ſpoiled as many Gardens as any other Fault, ex- 
15 cept there be a great deal of Judgment and Conſide. 
i ration with it. 5 : 
10 T bus do we often ſee many a noble Oak, or fone: 
0 times whole Lines of theſe and other umbragious Trees, 
| | | fell d, to humour the regular and deluſioe Schemes of 
ſome Paper Engineers ,, and ſuch a Medley of Clipt 
Plants, Embroidery, &c. imtroduc'd in their room, 
that *tis bard to think of it without Pity and Diſdain. 
Ii alſo to them owing, that all Eminences or Pits are 
levelled, tho“ at never ſo great an Expence, when 
with good Management they might prove the greateſt 
Beauties in Gard ning. | | 

But perhaps, and ¶ know it is very often urged by 
Jome Gentlemen, - when they firſt enter upon Gar- 
dening; I intend (ſay they) to lay out but a little 
Money; and our Gardens are not ſo much for Plea- 
ſure as Profit. To which I anſwer, That in this 
BD whole Matter there ſeems to be the more Reaſon for 
| Advice; for if the Room be but ſmall, there requires 
Wl the more Fudgment in laying it out well; but if Saving 
| Money is the Caſe, they may aſſure themſelves it will 
coſt them rather ten times more than any thing elſe : 
And even in the leaſt and meaneſt Deſign there is ſome 
Judgment, Thoight, Frugality, and Contrivance. 
But if any ſhould think I preſs this becauſe it is my 
Buſineſs, and that they are reſolved to lay out their 
? Money 
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Money as they pleaſe ; ] bave done, and muſt only rake 
lead to declare the contrary, and that tis nothing 
but an honeſt Meaning; and muſt confeſs tis thegreat- 


ef Grief inthe World for me to ſee Buſineſs ill de- 
18 


ned, and really afterwards worſe managed. 
I am ſure tis not Vanity nor Ill-will that makes 
me thus attack and expoſe theſe Follies, having bad 
too great a Share in the Frowns of an ill-naturedWorld 
to take pleaſure in the publiſhing and triumphing in 
the Faults and Miſtakes f any part of Mankind, 
much leſs Men of ny own Profeſſion. And | _ 
the whole Courſe of my Life, and the unguarded 

enneſs and Freedom with which I ſhall deliver the 
ollowing Pages will make the contrary appear. But 
an officious Adviſer is one of the unwelcomeſi 272 
that can come to many Perſons (what Occaſion ſoe- 
ver they may have of it) for which reaſon ] conclude 
this part of my Preface. | | 


But to Gentlemen of a more lenitive and ingenious 


Nature, who are pleaſed to pardon the Unworthineſs 
as well as officious Boldneſs of a well-meaning Man, 


hom contrary ſoever it may be to any former Mi- 


Rakes : T bope the foregoing Remarks may be of aſe , 
and to make them babe the more Effect, I beg leave 
to add . nee Advice. 

Erſt, That ſuch a Perſon be choſe for a Servant, 
as is Sober, Ingenuous, Good-natur'd (I may call 
him a Fellow Companion in this delightful Employ ) the 
more be knows is certainly the better: but of the two 
the fir ſt is the beſt Bualification, becauſe if be abounds 
in that, a little Experience and good Uſage will 


Soon make him capable of 7 ; but an ignorant, 


ft incorrigible of 


conceited Perſon is one of the mo 


Mortals; and God knows there are too many of theſe 


that ſirole about with this unhappy Mark, and the 


greateſt Misfortune of all is, the older they grow, 
tbe worſe they are. | 


b 3 
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He ought to he ane that bes ſome. ſence 7 Rath 
gion, Virtue, and g. od Manners, 287 12 well encaus 
raged, will in time 1 of great ule. hs — 
and from ſuch a Servant he may e all regſo- 
nable Duty. To tbis End bis Stipend o a to be e- 

zeal to that of the beſt Servant, and aboue all, tbat 
be be hg! Fr „ ſo that be may haue ns reſon to take 
indireel Means to maintain hs t Affairs ( free 
from the domineering of ſuch hey; imperiout 
Fellow- N that , are too 725 And in great 
Families.) All theſe put tagether cog but be of ex. 
cellent Uſe towards the ſettling ham on quietly 
in bis Service, and encouraging pans inthe Purſuit of 
that which he hes an bonour able Aſerance of long en: 
1 in ſome meaſure, as well as bis Lord and 

er. 

I have obſerv'd the reg? U; 55 to hade he 
contrary Ehecte; and the roſfeng deners about 
from one Place 19 another is rhe eareft Blemiſh that 
is charg'd upon the Memories , ane of our great. 


eft Maſter-Gardeners; for thofe Perſons, ſuppoſing 


they are to be going away, and 10. bold their Flaces 
by g precarious lenure, care not what they do; 
2 tho this holds good i in all Caſes, yet in Gard ning 
"is attended with Conſequences more pernicious than 
in any other Buſmeſs. 

e Author and Abridgers of - the Compleat Gat- 
dener would have him not be too old nor too young ; in 
this, every Gentleman's own Caſe is his beſt Dired- 
or But this would be bard upon a great part of 
ibis 55 Non, whoſe Misfortune 'rwould be to live 
too, b. 

Ther. 82 they have ſpent the Vigour of their 
Be: 1 rvice (and perhaps uch as were not pro- 
fable enough to lay up much Money in) to be turn — 
out to beg in their all Age, and after a long Scene 
of Buſmeſs an1 Slavery that has brought them 
io a more belpleſs State than any other People, are 
GS miſerable 
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miſerable T houghts : but the farther Proſecution of 


this I leave to the Management of thoſe pious and 
charitable Drvines, whoſe 7 on this Subject will 
appear very bright in the Hiſtory of theſe Times. 

I need ſay little of other Qualifications as to Learn- 
ing, &c. it being what is not ſo generally miſlaken as 
other Things are; but ſhall only remark on this 
Head, that too many Gentlemen are very ſparing to 
tbeſe Servants, and think that fifteen or twenty Pound 


per ann. is extraordinary, or too much togrve a Gar- 


dener, when in truth their very Livery Servants 
are as great or a greater Charge; and both their 
Learning and Pains is or ought to be equal to the befl 
Servant in their Families. And what with Books, 


Mathematical Inſtruments, and the like, their Rewards 


ought to be more: To make a good ingenuous Garde- 
ner, as much Learningis required perhaps as the 


ſacred Domeſtick, or any other Artizan or Servant 


Perſons of Quality or others have attending them 


were this more encourag'd, what might not be ex- 


petfed in a Country whoſe known Character is 


ventis addere. 

And bow much ts the Advantage of Gard'ning it 
might be if young Perſons defigned for this Employ, 
were not only inflrutted in Mathematical and Gram- 
mar, bat alſo in Philoſophical and Polite Knowledge, 


J leave to the Determination of the Incenuous in 


that way. 

My next Advice is to ſet apart ſuch a Portion 
out of the Revenue as can be conveniently ſpar d, 
and that the fame be weekly applied to the Diſcharge 
of the Expence for that Labourers unpaid are of 
courſe the moſt impertinent, troubleſome Perſons that 
can be, and by their Clamour, Noiſe, and Thiev 
occaſion a very large Allay in, and Diſcount fromt 
_— of a Country Life 

wo, three, or four hundred Pounds per ann. will 
do great things in ſmall . e and tix, ſe- 
| 4 Den 
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ven or eight hundred will be \ſufficent in the greatefl | 


of all, in this Manner and Method J am advancing. 


Beſides, the Pleaſure of Gard'ning is not in finiſhing | 
them in tco great Haſte, but after a general Scheme | 
is laid to make annual Advances till the whole be | 
finiſbd : Neither can this be call'd Money altogether | 


expended, becauſe the Kitchen-Garden, Fiſh-ponds, &c. 
about a Seat are not only a great Ornament, but wall 
make a great Abatement in the Expences of Houſe- 
keeping. T 5 

The laſt. and which is the Reſult, or rather the 
Subſtance of the former Advices, is, that Gentlemen 
confider well before they begin, and proceed leiſurely, 
that the Motives that induce them to theſe Undertat- 
ins be ſolid and virtuous, and not the ſudden Start 


of an impetuous Fancy, which too often ſinks and va- 


niſhes immediately, and leaves a Mark of Infamy and 


Diſgrace on the Undertaker, rather than a Credit 


and Repute. "Tis to this, in a great degree, is owing 
the many unfiniſh'd and confus'd Deſigns to be ſeen in 
many Places of theje Kingdoms. Gard ning is doubt- 
teſs in itſelf very droerting ; but when it has its 
Commencement from Raſhneſs, or any other 
anwarrantable Temper and irrational Sally, no won- 


der Fits end be Diſcontent, and thoſe unhappy Re- 


Hlettions on paſt things, that are the natural Conſe- 


quences of the moſt innocent Pleaſures, as well as the 


moſt guilty and flagrant Vices now rejening in the 
orld. 

But when carried on in a well-regulated Manner, 
what ſolid Pleaſure is there that is not to be found 
therem © Its Purſuit is eaſy, quiet, and ſuch as put 
neither the Body nor Mind into thoſe violent Agita- 
tion or precipitate and imminent Dangers that ma- 
ny other Exerciſes (in themſelves very warranta- 


ble) do. The end of this js Health, Peace and Plen- 


zy, and the happy Proſped of Felicities more 1 
0 than 
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than any thing in theſe ſublunary Regions, and to 
anch His is (next to the Duties of Religion) the 
ſureſi Path. | | 
*Twas the Encouragement and Practice of theſe and 
ſuch like Virtuous and Emolumental Employs, that in 
agreat meaſure raisdihe Splendor, and ſtill helps to 
maintain the Brightneſs of theHiſtories of thoſe ancient 
and univerſal Monarchies of Perſia, Greece, and 
Rome: And the Neglect, that, amongſt ſome other Rea- 
ſons, portended their fatal and unhappy Diſſolutions. 
And the innumerable Plans, Proſpettroes, and Hiſto- 
rical Account of the magnificent Gardens of France 
and Italy, as they draw the Eyes of all Europe upon 
them, ſo they will bereafter make as 8 a Sett, 
and appear as glorious as the military Icnographies 
of thoſe auguſt Nations. 

But to return, that I might the better perform 
my Duty in theſe Undertiakings, and correct what has 
been obſeru'd to be amiſs in Gard ning, I have in 
that Treatiſe firſt ſer down the Errors that bave oc- 
curr'd to me eitber in Books or Practice; and from 
the Methods I haue propoſed to my ſelf, and from 
the Praftice of the 55 in theſe Matters, Ihave put 
in their room ſuch things as 1 thought would be more 


er | 
ith the ſame Care I have tracd the Round-a- 
bout Ways and needleſs Expences which I have ob- 
ſero'd in the making and planting of Gardens, in 
which there is generally twice as much as is neceſſary, 
and ſhall reduce it into ſuch a Method, as that any 
Perſon, upon common Conſideration, may know if he 
7s well or ill uſed. 

The laſt, and no leſs momentous piece of Advice, 


ſhall be to fix ſuch Meaſures for the Extent of Gar- 


dens, as will, I hope, very much reduce the Expence 
of keeping as well as making : And tis here to be ob. 


ſervd, that for want of fixing at firſt on a general 


Scheme, and drawing all the Pleaſures of the Situa- 
| ion 
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tion into one Table, Gardens have gradually, inſen. 
fibly, and at laſt, even neceſſarily ſwoll d to a great- 
er Extent than the Owner at fff defined them, fa 
great . indeed as to fink under their own Weight, and 
zo be a burden too heavy for the greateſi Eflates; by 
which means they came often to 2 neelefted, and to | 
he rather a Vexation and a Trouble, than real 
Pleaſure and Satisfation to the Owner: And this I 
rake tobe another Dilemma to the true Pleaſures of 
Gardening. | 

T am very far by this from limiting the Extent of 
Outer Plantations, which, as the Prices now are, and 
zy the Methods hereafter to be delivered, will be no 
great Charge. Theſe might reach as far as Liberty 
of Planting will allow, an Employ fo diverting that 
it ought to terminate but with Life itſell, and to be 
placd amoneft the greateſt Diverſions of it; all o- 


thers are ſubject to Diſappointments, but in this, not 


4 Day, Hour, or Minute in the whole Tear but what 
courts one's Admiration, or requires one's Care. What 
F have been ſpeaking of is in relation to what may 
22 be called Gard' ning, I mean thoſe interior 

arts, that ought by ſome means or other to be ſenc d 


rom the trampling and croppings of Cattle, and re- 


' quire our more immediate Care in keeping and 


dreffeng. 

And ſince all agree, that the Pleaſures of a Country 
Life cann't poſfibly be contained within the narrow 
Limits of the greateſt Garden, Woods, Fields, and 
diftant Incloſures ſhould have the Care of the indu- 

rious and laborious Planter : Neither would I (as 
bave already binted) adviſe the immuring, or, as it 
were, the impriſoning by Walls, (however expenſive 
they are in making) too much usd of late; but 


_ there-ever Liberty will allow, would throw my Gar- 


den open to all View to the unbounded Felictties of 
of diſtant Profpet?, and the expanſive Volumes of Na- 
ture berſclf. 

| I 


have promoted, as is alre 
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In the mean time I preſerve ſome private Walks 
and Cabinets of Retirement, ſome 2 Places of 
Receſs for Reading and Contemplation, where the 
Mind gy ht exult and breathe out thoſe Se- 
raphick Thoughts and Strains, by which Man js 
known and diſtinguiſh'd as an Intelligent Being, and 
elevated above the common Level of Irrational Crea- 
TUTES. ER 000 

And that I might the better effect my Deſign, I 
prattifd (tho not 
well) in ſeveral Places, the fowing of Coppices and 
Woods, it being much more Rural and Beautiful in 
Country Seats than new fine Gard ning (too much run 
into by ſome) fince from this Proceſs, in four or froe 
Tears time one may expelt to fing Woods or _— 
eight or ten Foot high. Befides, thoſe exterior Lines 


are kept by 4 Scythe fixed into a ſtrong Handle or 
' @ long Pole, as there is occaſion to 7 it, without the 


Expence and tinkling Noiſe of Sheers in clipping. 
And I haue perſud this Method yes farther, by 
Directions in this Book for a more ſpeedy rajſmgWoods 


than I have any where ſeen; and in rhe other the man- 


ner of cutting Gardens and interiour Plantations 
out of the inſide, and laymg the exterior Parts rang- 
ing and correſponding with them in ſuch a manner, 
as that 17 may appear as a part, and add to the 
Beauty and Magniſicence of the Garden in the View, 
tho not in the Expence of keeping, ſince I would ne- 
ver adviſe above nwenty Acres of Ground in the in- 
nermoſt parts of the largeſt Gardens, let the Exteri- 
or be what they will, to appear, if poſſible, two or three 
hundred. The manner that ] have taken in doing 
this, will, I dare aſſure my ſelf, appear pleaſing, if 
not ſurprizing, to moſt that have not been ſo great 

Drudges to Thoughts of this kind as] have been. 
This Method I have propos d, well manag d, will, I 
bope, very much abridge t ee of making and 
keeping Cardin and will yet add very much ” their 
Magni 
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Country were all a Garden, * 
I may probably be ſuppoſed, by this Preface, that 
I am ſetting up new Schemes in Gard'ning, which 
may, till the Prints come out, cauſe divers Refle dli- 
ons, as the Readers are diſpord to think; but on 
the contrary I can rm, that "tis much the 2 
as bas been e in ſome parts of this King- 
dom, tho I hope to 'make conſiderable Improvements 
end for Aniguity,” "tis above 2500 Tears, ſince it 
appers to be of the ſame kind as the Gardens of E- 
icurus in the Saburbs of Athens; a Perſon (if 
Pling ſpeaks right) that fir ſt us d this extenſi ve 
way of Gard ning, and of bringing the Pleaſures and 
Produce of the Woods. and Fields under the general 
oe of Hortus, , which I. ſhall ſay more by 
: Thi s may-likewiſe be ſupposd was the manner 
of Gard'ning amongſt the Chineſe; who, as an in- 
genuous Author of our own Country obſerves, ridi- 
cule the Europeans on account of that Mathematical 
Exalineſs and crimping Stiffneſs that appears. in 
our Way of Gard ning. And the Deſigns that tend 
the Way I am ſpeaking are certainly the moſ} valua: 
ble; ſuch is that incomparable Wood of my Lord 
Carlifle's 47 Caftle-howard, the Wood at New. Park 
belonging to the Right Honourable the Earl of Ro. 
chefter, the Woods at Caſhiobury, c. at 
The Romans had doubtleſs the ſame extenſroe kin 
Gardens; and till of late Years it has not been 
the Cuſtom to immure and wall them in, except in 
ſuch Places where the Owner is circumſcribd and 
* bounded in by contentious Neighbours, this being, 
j befides the Expence, a great Confinement, and be- 


| 
| | reaves 
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reaves one of. the greateſt Pleaſures of a Garden, 
I mean ProſpeA.. 8 TW 

And I would not be underſtood to condemn all en- 
cloſed and Flower Gardens, ſince the y are abſolutely 
neceſſary in Cities, Towns, and other bounded Pla- 
ces, where the Owner is henmm d in on each Side: 
But what 1 am ſpeaking of, is in large Country Seats, 
where the Owner bas 2, 3,0r 400 Acres of Land, 
more or leſs, in Paſture, Park, or other Lands, tir 
2 'd, that the Extent furniſhes him with Bu- 
ſineſs enough in planting and improving of his Eſtate, 
and more, than to ſpend his Time in the more 
trifling and fading Beauties of. Flowers; whilſt, on 
the other hand, be could not poſſibly employ himſelf 
in the narrow Limits of a City Garden without ſuch 
little buſy Employs.. 

Beſides, Gentlemens Affairs commonly droiding 
their Time between the Town and Country, they 
Jpending the latter part of the Winter, and the 
Spring, and ſometimes longer in Town, and the reſt 
of their time in the Country : The firft anſwers by 
the Beauty of Flowers in the Spring, which 18 
over by the latter end of May, whilſt in the latter 
part of the Tear the nobler Droerſions of the 
Ountry take place, at which time, in truth, the 
Beauty of Flowers is gone, and Borders are like 
Graves, and rather a Blemiſh than a Beauty to our 
fineft Gardens. | 

In the aforeſaid Caſes then this extenſive Way 
of Defign will be of Uſe : The Manner of doing 
which, will, I hope, appear. delightful,beſides theCheap- 
neſs in Performance, will (I doubt not) bus be ve- 
ry agreeable to the frugal Planter, 

And fer the latter, I mean Town-Gardens, com- 
pod of Flowers, Greens, and choice Exoticks, tis 
hop'd ſome future Time will give an Opportunity of 
bumbly publiſhing more Thoughts to the World on 
that Subject, and reducing that into a _— 
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$61 Method than has yet appear d: But when Toton- 
bly Gardens are mentioned, tis not thereby meant Gar 
Hl: dens in or very nearLondon, but thoſe that are 4, 5, 
4 6,0r 7 Miles out of Town, whither the Fatigues of the 
1 Court and Senate very often force the illuſtrious Pa- 
0 | rriors of Great- Britain to retreat, and breathe the | 
Wil ſweet and fragrant Air of Gardens, and theſe are 
iy generally too much penn'd up. | 
i | By which means Gard'ning may be ſuppos'd to 
10 be divided into two kinds (viz.) City and Country, 
0 the firſt for Flowers, &c. and the laſt, Woods, Cop- 
0 pices, Groves, and the buſy and laborious Employs 
; | Agriculture, with which Gard'ning is unavoi da- 
- bly as well as pleaſantly nix d. SR 
I am apprebenſive this will meet with different 
Acceptation in the World, as it ſuits with the Hu- 
mours or Intereſts of many of my own Profeſſion, 
who (amongft other Reaſons too long here to name) 
not being willing ts take ſo much Pains themſelves, 
or being perhaps naturally averſe to ſuch Publica» 
tions, tis no wonder if they malign both the Work 
and its Author : But as on the one hand 1 have 
taſted too ſeverely of the Laſhes of Fortune to take 
any great Satisfaction in any thing but doing my Du- 
ty ; ſo on the other, I am prepar'd to contemn any 
11 ill Uſage I may poſfibly receive on this Account, 
150 being very ſure that I have not any way betray'd a 
Truſt that is incumbent on Perſons of all Profeſ- 
ſions, and that tho there is a Frugality propoſed 
in the Making and Planting Gardens, yet ibe 
| Gardener and Nurſery man will find their Account 
WwW as much inthe Extent, as they did before in the ela- 
| borate Exafneſs and expenſive Way of Making 


Gardens, 
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| And tis the Happineſs of preſent Authors to 
wy write in an Age wherein Virtue and hone ſt Indus 
1 ftry are very much countenanc'd and encourag d, and 
110 Perſons of too great Sagacity to be any ways 1 
| . fot 
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08d on, Perſons who ſee thro the. Ariifices of 


4% ning People, ſo much indeed that I ſhould have 
* had no Foy 3 to mention this, hut that Ge 
a. Ipod to be concerned. have too nuch 
50 er, and are too much uſed to things of this bind 
» to eſcape this Notice, and they will without doubt 
ſoon apply it to themſelves, . IN 
"0 However, if 7 all the Care * if grving 
2 any reaſonable O ence, it ſhould be ny Misfortune 10 
pe meet with any Oppo ſi ſition, tis what was long fince + 
, . the Fee of . one of the (greateſt, w/o. as well 
a as por 4 "mean Virgil, in w boſe any I ſhall 
1 (were J but worthy) be content 10 2 and ſhall 
4 grove the ſame. Anſwer, as. that learned and in- 
oh genius _ did, when bet was told how ill De war 
2. ud: 
e) | 0 
522 An, Wü el dl R non meminiſti, 


* ubi ait, Architectum Architecto invidere, & Poe- 
tam Poetx?. De malis, inquit, Græcus lille intel- 
þ lexit, nam boni eruditiores amant: ſed magna cum 
Kc mea Laude & Gloria vindictam in manu habeo: 
Majore enim cura virtuti intendam, atque quo 
Y duegantior ego fiam, eo vehementius invidia rum- 


77 petur. | 
4 Aud a li rele further: 
= Nam qui contendit, . an contentionis finis utilis 


ſit non novit, ſtultis illum innumerandum ſapientes 
Ja- 

putant. 5 

2. N ü Rusræus. 


4 0 Which I leave * to Eggl, and 10 make ſuch = 
| re of ar is moſt proper. 
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Without doubt, the Circumſtances of an Author, 
how immaterial ſoever, will by theſe Wits be imme. 
diately brought on the Stage. And indeed, it would 
be too idle and impertinent for me or any one in ſuch 
. @ Caſe 19 recriminate on Fortune or ill Uſage, 
Ki . muth leſs on Perſons and Things; for which rea- 
by fon 1 ſhall ſubmit to the IILwill of ſome, and the Mi- 

tale of a great many in this Affair. 


N | To what is already ſaid there ſeems to be little 
Fl occaſion to add more of the Uſefulneſs ef this 
i Subject, or to vindicate the Reaſonableneſs and Ad- 
l Vantage it may be io ſo polite and brave a 
tf People as. at preſent Great Britain abounds with, 


4 The Performance ne is what is of more Con- 
cern, and for which I am now too ſure ] ought to 
apologize, I muſt confeſs myſelf at preſent, upon ſome 


fo tecigbiy and uſeful a, Province; but the favou. 
rable Reception of this, will, I hope, pet, thoſe 
Clouds that may any 'ways binder ny next Per 
formance, as well ar purchaſe that Courage that all 
Jyourg Authors want. e 5 - 


$$ a +++ — we! 4 


18 In general, I ought to addreſs the Nobility and 
Y Gentry, eſpecially that noble and uſeful Society, In- 
| corporated for the Advancement of Natura Know- 

ledge, as Tibullus did Apglto (Eleg. 5, Lib. 2.) 
ler mic quote in his own Words,. without. any other 


_— 


Verffication : 


Phœbe, fave, novus ingreditur tua Templa Sacerdos. 


* But more particularly the Gentlemen des belles 
\* Lettres, nho will, I dare hope, ſee ſome reaſo- 
nable Cauſe of excuſirg the Deficiency of this Work, 

„ | which 


| 
6 | Peas Somewhat uncqual to the Management of 
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which J hope will be the more readily excuſed, when 
I aſſure them that the Nobleneſs of the Subject, ra- 
ther than any Opinion of my own Performance, in- 
ſenſibly carried me into Lengths in which I could 
hope for little Succeſs ,but this being an Introduttion 
to one of the Nobleſt, as well az Uſefuel!ft Subjecte 
inthe World , it eee, abſolutely requiſite I ſhould 
begin with ſomething of this Nature. 
True it is, that that Author's Works are the 
moſt acceptable, that undertakes it rather out of 
Choice than Neceſſit yx. 1 


Some judge of Authors Names, not Works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor damn the Writings, but the Men, 


Are the Lines of one of our greateſt Fudges of 
Modern Criticiſm. Tet as this was not altogether 
my Caſe, it being done, the greateſt part of it, No- 
bilis otii, as the Poet phraſes it; I hope there is 
nothing Culpable in it, but the putting it together, 
which I muſt own is done in ſome haſte. 
Wheat is * alflicting 1s, that it was not be- 
gun ſooner, If the grear Roman Emperor (whoſe 
continual Care of his People in general, might 
be thought to be a ſufficient Diſcharge of bis Du- 
ity) lamented the Loſs of one Day, wherein he did 
not ſome particular 4 of Service and Good; How 
much more ought a great Part of Mankind (tho 
have no ſuch Charge, and can do nothing that is of 
Uſe in the Age they live in, but by ſuch Ways as 
theſe) and my ſelf in particular, how unwa;thy ſ0- 
_ LP ſeem to be, that we have loſt jo many 

tears 
"Tis therefore Time (tho I hope not too late) for 
every Perſon intheſe Caſes to repair to their Poſts, 
and to make the beſt Uſe poſſible of thoſe Talents 
Providence has intruſted them with, ſeeing daily 
and diſmal Experience, as well as the Authority of 
| ie 
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' the wiſeſt of Kings in ſacred Writ, aſſures us, (a) 
that as to this material Part of us, There is no 
Work, nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in 
the Grave whitber we are going. 

Therefore I ſhall endeavour to acquit ſelf 
with the Temper and Satisfaction of an honeſt, 


well. meaning Author, in the Words of the aforeſaid 
Ingenious Gentleman: 


Content, if hence th'Unlearn'd their Wants may view, 
The Learn'd refle& on what before they knew. 
Careleſs of Cenſure, nor too fond of Fame, 


Still pleas d to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame: 
Averſe alike to flatter or offend, 


Not free from Faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
Mr, Pope 


— — — — — 


(a) Eccleſ. 9. 10. 
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IT does not at firſt fight ſeem neceſ- Int roducti- 
| ſary to write an Introduction to a“ 
Hiſtory, which is but an Introdu- 
ion it ſelf: But conſidering that 
lit is the firſt that has appear d in 
this kind, it may not be improper 

to give a ſhort Account of its 
Uſes to the World. | 

'Tis certain, there is no kind of Hiſtory ſo cagerly 
catch'd at as the valiant Atchievements, Heroic 
Examples, and Lives of Great Soldiers, and the ſo- 
lemn Debates and Councils of Learned Stateſmen 
and Senators: Yet the Lives of thoſe that have been 
eminent for their Proficiency in other Parts of 
Learning and Buſineſs, are or ought to be read with 
1 peculiar Delight. 

In the firſt we meet with great Examples, which 
tis poſſible but for few to reach ; and Schemes of 
E (zovernment, which * of a lower Sphere may 

h 2 never 
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never be likely to have any Share in; whereas in 
this there is a general Entertainment to every buly 
and intelligent Perſon, and an Imitation of the Pra- 
| Qtices or thoſe great Virtnoſo's, is in ſome mea- 
ſure of other in the Power of every Rank or De- 
gree or Mankind; in their «Writings we read the in- 
tricate and amazing Laws of Eternal Providence pre- 
fiding over theſe ſublunary Regions, far more enter- 
taining than all the volumes of Zeno the Law-giver, 
or Plutarch the Hiſtorian. | 
So that the Hiſtory as well as the Practice of Gar- 
dening may not be an unwelcome Subject; and we 
are aſſured the Romans (whole Judgment theſe mo- 
dern Ages are fond of copying) had as great a Va- 
lue for the Memoirs of Men of Wit, Literature, or 
any other private Accompliſhment, as they had tor 
the . Politicians and Captains. | 
Pliny, no doubt, made as great a Figurein the 
Quality of a Philoſopher and Gard 'ner, as he did at 
the Head of the Roman Legions and the Natural 
Hiſtory he has left, of as much Value as that of all 
the Germonick Wars. | 
"Tis certain one is too often, inſtead of true 
Heroiſm, the unwarrantable Sallies of Ambition, 
Cruelty, and Bloodſhed; whilſt the other is an in. 
nocent Amuſement, and a Companion for Humility, 
Moderation, and other commendable Virtues. 
But to our Hiſtory, fince the earlieſt and beſt Ac 
counts we have of Gard ning are collected from (4, 
Holy Writ, there is no Room left to doubt of its 
Antiquity, as being very near coeval with the World, 
| and Beginning of Time it ſelf. 
pater. That God Almighty was not only the firſt Author 
On? po- and Founder, butalſo the Regulator and Planter of 
3 Gardens and Gard'nine, is no leſs evident from the 
(5) Text, which faith, The Lord God planted 4 
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Chap. 1. Of GARD NING, O 3 
Garden Eaſtward in Eden, and there he put the Man 
whom be had for m d. HE 

And if (as (c) ſome think) that the Icenography. 
or Plan of this Garden, or to ſpeak more plainly, the 
Garden itſelf was the Work of the Third Day, it 
may from thence be ſuppos d, that Gardens were be- 
fore Gardeners (and therefore the immediate Work 
of God) and that Horoſcopy had not been us d. 


That it commences its Date but a few Hours af- Adam. 


ter the Formation of the World, and before the Ac- 
counts receiv'd of any other Art, is evident from the 
latter End of the aforementioned Chapter, (d) where 
that Operation is recorded of taking the Rib from 
Adam, wherewith the Woman was made; yet tho 
from this Chirurgery may plead high, yet the very 
Current of the Scripture determines in favour of 
Gard ning. = 
What was the Mathematical Diſtribution, or how 
Geographically ſituated Paradiſe was, is ſomething 
uncertain, tho' ſome affirm it to be (e) near the Moun- 
tains of Armenia, where the Ark reſted after the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, where Gard'ning probably took its ſe- 
cond Riſe. Others pretend it to be elevated above the 
common Level of the Earth, and to have been a Pat- 
tern to the ſo much celebrated Gardens of Babylon. 
The Advances Gard'ning made, from Adam's Ex- 

pulſion to the General Deluge, is dubious, there being 
little left of it, only that he was a (f) Tiller of the 
Ground: And tho' ſome of our Divines have piouſly 
believ'd that Adam was, upon his ſincere Repentance, 
re-admitted into Paradiſe ; yet ſince the Scriptures 
mention no ſuch thing, we may more reaſonably 
conclude that the unalterable Decree of Heav'n lay 
heavy upon him: And *'tis more than probable the 
Reflection on his unhappy Lapſe might deter him 


(e) Sir T. Brown's Gardens of Cyrus. (d) Gen. 2. 22, Cc. 
(e) Sir T. Brown's Gardens of Cyrus. (F) Gen. 3. 23. 


3 from 


Noah. 
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from any Purfuits of this kind, any more than the 
Neceſlſaries of Life, which he was, by the direful 
Command of his Maker, deſtin d by the Sweat of his 
Brows to provide for; nor does the ſacred Text 
mention any otherwiſe of his Sons. | 
But aſſoon as that great Inundation was abated, and 
Noah and the reſt of his Family were brought out of 
the Ark (g) they began to Colonize themſelves ; and 
the ſame ſacred Text relates, that Noah began to be 
an Husbandman, and he planted a Vineyard. 
And doubtleſs from that Time Gard'ning began to 
flouriſh, eſpecially thoſe Parts which ſerv'd either 


for the Nouriſhment or Luxury of their reſpeQive 
Zoroaſter, Times; and if Zoroaſter were either Ham, Chus. or 
Ham- Chus, NMigraim, they were early Proficients in Gard'ning, 


or Miz- 
raim. 


Abraham. 


Solomon. 


and, as Niny relates, left a Treatiſe of it. 
Tho' Abraham is recorded to have planted a Grove 
Y) at Beerſheba for his more particular Worſhip, 
yer moſt of his ſucceeding, Generations, as well as 
himſelf, living a Paſtoral Life in open Fields and mo- 
veable Tents, beſides their Sojourn in Hypt, and 
long Journey thro',the Wilderneſs, Gard'ning was 
doubtleſs little known or practis d by them, till the 
Time that they were fix d in the Promis d Land, 
and not perhaps till David, or rather Solomon, was 
anointed over them to raiſe the Puiſſance and Splen- 
dor of that Nation. | 
Which laſt being, by divine Appointment, choſen 


Tor the Eſtabliſhment and Quiet of the eme, and to 


erect their ſo much deſired Temple, together with 
a2 Royal Palace, it may rationally be ſuppoſed 
(however filent the Hiſtorical Part of the Scriptures 
are) that Gard ning had a great Share in his Thoughts, 
fince he is repreſented for ſo eminent a Botanick ; 
and this is confirm'd by his own Words on another 
Occaſion, (i) I made me great Works, I planted me 
(2) Gen. 9. 20. (b) Gen. 31. 33. (i) Eceleſ. 2. 4. 
8 FFF 7 
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Vineyards, J made me Gardens and Orchards, and I 
planted Trees in them of all kinds of Fruit; I made 
me Pools of Water, to water therewith the Wood that 
bringeth forth Trees. 
From theſe People, and their unhappy Cataſtro- Semiramis 
phe of being carried into ſtrange Countries, Gard ning 
might be remov'd likewiſe: For tho' ſome attribute 
the Hort; Penſiles of Babylon to Semiramis( i the third 
or fourth from Nimrod; yet others, with more Pro- 
bability of Truth, to 'Nebxchadonozor, the famous Nebuchad- 
King; of Diodorus, upon which walking and viewing onozor. 
his great Metropolis, and other diſtant Regions of his 
Monarchy, elevated his unbounded, ambitious Soul 
above his Maker, and, by forgetting hewas a Man, 
incurr'd the Stroke of Divine Vengeance, which 
drove him amongſt the Beaſts into the contrary Habi- 
_ of Deſerted Wilderneſſes and Uncultivated 
a | 
The Egyptians were certainly very early in Gar- Egyptians, 


dening, as may be collected from their Writings ; 


but how polite is not certain. 


Whether the Gardens of Adonis and the Heſpe- Adonis. 


rides be fabulous or not, or what was the Time they 
were ſuppos d to be in their Glory, I ſhall not examine; 
they were however SubjeQs for the loftieſt Strains in 
Poetry, a Theme fromwhich they have drawn the beau- a 
tiful Ideas they had of the Pleaſures of Gard' ning. 
From the firſt is deduc'd an additional Name to 
none of the meaneſt of Hora s (I) Train, and a Roy- 
al Stamp to the Name of (n) Gardens themſelves. _. — 
From the ſecond, the Hiſtory of thoſe beautiful e 
Ladies (who together with their Gardens of Golden 
Apples, were under the Care of a watchful Dragon) 
7 N. an Intimation, that Innocence, Virtue, and 
eſtal Honour could be no where fo well preſerv d 
as there; and that the Beauty of thoſe Abodes 


(#) Sir Thomas Brown's Gardens of Cyrus. a) Flos Adoni- 
dis, the Anemone. () Horti Adonidis, Gardensof Pleaſure. 
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- would make a ſufficient Compenſation for the Loſs | 


of all other enlarged Pleaſures. s. 
This Garden Mr. Rowe has elegantly deſerib d: 


ear the Tritonian Lake, | 
Where, by the watchful Dragun kept of old, 
Heſperian Hlants grew rich with Irving Gold: 

Lone finte the Fruit was from tbe Branches torn, 
And now'th+ Gardens their : loft Honours mourn. 
Such wasn ancient rime the Tale recetiſ d, 

Such by our good Forefatbers were belieud. 
Nor lem Enguirers the Tradition wrong, © 


Or Aart rocgueſtion tiow'the facred Poet's So. 


Then tale n . or' Huth the wealthy Wood :' © 
Here, under Golden Boughs, Jow bending ſtood.” 


The fair Heſperian Virgin toad arountl, © © - 
And join d to guard the rich forbidden Ground: \ 
But great Alcides came to end their Care, 
Srript-the gay Grove,” and lift the Branches bare. 
Then back returning, ſought the Argive Shore, 

And the hrigbt Spoil to proud Eryſtheus bore. 

LH FO : e Roe Luc. 


On ſome large Tree his Folds the Serpent wound; 8 


It is not material whether Homer or Heſiod preced- 
ed each other; they were both ſuppos'd to be near Co- 


temporaries with Lias the Prophet; and the Gre- 


cians Were not the laſt in this delightful Employ, 
but both of them left Marks of the Eſteem they 
had for our Subject; one by x Treatiſe on Agęricul- 
culture, c. from which Vi is fuppos'd' to have 
copied the Marrow of his Georgicks; and the other 
by a Deſcription of the Gardens of Ainoms (u) 
which he rTepreſents to the View of the wandring 


Prince Ulyſſes. Thus Engliſh'd by Mr. Euſden: 


— ROT Rr Rn" * 8 4 - — — ů 
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. Cloſe by the Gates a ſpacious Garden lies, 
From Storms defended, and inclement Skies. 
Four Acres was uh allotted Space of Ground, 
Fenc'd with a green Encloſure all around. 
1all thriving Trees confeſs'd the thriving Mold; 
T be red ning Apple ripens here to Gold. 
Here the. blue Figs with luſcious Fuice oerflows ; 
With deeper Red the full Fomegranate grows : 
The Branch here bends beneath the weighty Fear, 
Aud verdant Olives flouriſh all the Tear. 
1 be balmy Spirit of the Weſtern Gale, 
Eternal breaths on Flow'rs untaught to fail, 
Each dropping Pear a following Fear ſupplies, 
On Apples Apples, Figs on Figs ariſe. © 
The ſame mild Seaſon gives the Blooms to blow, 
The Buds to harden, and the Fruit to grow, 
Here order d Vines in equal Ranks appear, 
With all th united Labours of the Tear. 
Some to unload the fertile Branches run, 
Some dry the black ning Cluſters in the Sun. 
Others tatread the liguid Harveſt join; 
The groaning Preſſes foam with Floods of Wine. 
Here are the Vines in early Flow'rs deſcry d, 
Here Grapes diſcolour'd on the Sumiy Side, 
Beds of all various Herbs for ever green, 
In beauteous Order terminate the Scene. 


1wo plenteous Fountains the whole Proſpect crown'd 8 


This thro the Garden leads its Streams the round, 
Viſits each Plant, and waters all the Ground; 
While that in Pipes beneath the Palace flows, 
And thence in Current on the Town beſtows. 
To various Uſe the various Streams they bring, 
The People one, and one ſupplies the King. 
But to follow the Words of Sir Thomas Brown” * 
in his Gardens of Cyr + 72 ith 
“The Ferſian Gallants who deſtroy'd the Baby/o- 
* viſh Monarchy, maintain'd their Botanical Bravery, 
* and unto them we owe the very name of Paradiſe, E 
YE « where- 
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« wherewith we meet not in Scripture till the very 
„ time of Solomon, and conceived originally Per- 
« (an. The Word for that diſputed Garden, ex- 
<« preſſing in the Hebrew no more than an inclos'd 
« Field, which from the ſame Root is content to 
« derivea Garden and a Buckler. 
« Cyrzs the elder, brought up in Woods and 
« Mountains, when Time and Power enabled, purſu'd 
c the Dictates of his Education, and brought the 
« Treaſures of the Field into Rule and Circumſcrip- 
<« tion, ſo nobly beautifying the hanging Gardens 
<« of Babylon, that he was by ſome thought the Au- 
<« thor theereof. | 
« Abaſuerus, (whom many conceive to have 
e been Artaxerxes Longimans ) in the Country and 
« City of Flowers, and in an open Garden, enter- 
« tain'd his Prince and People, whilſt his Royal 
“ Bride treated the Ladies in the Palace. 
« But if (as others think) King 1 was 
« Artaxerxes Memnon, that found a Life and Reign 
equal to his great Memory, our magnified Cyr 
c was his ſecond Brother, who gave the Occaſion 
« to that memorable Work, and almoſt miraculous 
<« Retrait of 'Xenophon, a Perſon of high Spirit and 
« Honour, naturally a King, tho fatally prevented 
« by the harmleſs Chance of paſt Geniture ; not 
« only a Lord of Gardens, but a manual Planter 
< thereof, diſpoſing his Trees like his Armies in 
© regular Ordination, ſo that while old Laertes has 
« found a Name in Homer for pruning of Hedges, 
© and clearing away Thorns and Briars ; while King 
& Attaluc lives in his poiſonous Plantations of Aco- 
* nite and Henbane, Ec. while many of the Antients 
do poorly live in the ſingle Names of Vegeta- 
< bles, all Stories agree that Cyrs was the firſt 
& ſplendid and regular Planter. Thus far this Au- 
thor, whoſe elaborate. and ingenious Pen has not a 
tiltle added to the Nobleneſs of our Subject. 2 
1 


7 


Chap. 1. Of CARDNIN C, G. 
The Gardens of Epicur were without doubt the 
moſt famous of any in the Grecian Empire: He was 
born, as may be collected out of (o) Laertius in the 
109th Olymiad (and fo not much before Ariſtotle, 
and conſequently Alexander, Ariſtotlès Pupil;) the 
Place of his Birth is ſomewhat diſputed ; Conſtan- 
tins Porphyregeneta, and others, that he was born 
at Samos; and (p) Strabothat he was born at Lampſa- 
cene. Whether theſe different Opinions might pro- 
ceed from his living ſome part of his younger Years 
in both thoſe Places is uncertain ; for Epicurus in- 
deed was an Athenian, as (q) Laertius, (r) Suidas, 

and infinite other Writers affirm. 

But be the Place of his Nativity as it will, he pur- 
chas'da very pleaſant Garden in Arhens for fourſcore 
Mine (every Mina being with us three Pound two 
Shillings and ſix Pence, which make Two hundred 
and fifty Pounds, a good Sum doubtleſs in thoſe 
Times) where he lived with his Friends and Diſci- 
ples, and taught Philoſophy. And (/) Plin writes 
that he was the firſt that brought into Athens the 
Cuſtom of having under the Name of Hortus, a 
Garden, the Delights of Fields and Country Man- 
ſions within the City itſelf, or rather Suburbs of the 
City: whereas until his time twas not the Faſhion 
to have thoſe kind of Manſions (Rura) in Towns, 
and probably they might have no other Gardens but 
in their Balconies, as the hanging Gardens were. 

And indeed, all that I can collect from the Life 
of Cyrus (already mention'd) is, that his Regular and 
Quincuncial Plantations were no other than Walks, 
Plattoons, and Avenues, or perhaps the Columnial 


(o) Diogenes Laertius Vitis Dog. & Philoſophorum, lib. 10. 
(p) Strabo, lib. 10. (4) Laertius, lib. 6. (7 Suidas in voce 
Epicuri. (/) Jam quidem Hortorum nomine in ipſa urbe 
delicias, Argas, Villaſq; poſſident; primus hoc inſtituit Epicu- 
rus otii magiſter uſque ad eum, moris non ſuerat in oppidis 
habitari rura. Plin. lib. 19. cap. 4. 

Diſ⸗ 
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1 Diſpoſition of the Pillars that ſupported the hanging 
. Gardens we have been ſpeaking op. 
| « But to proceed: Hence we may conjecture (ſays 


« Mr. $zaxley in the Life of Epicurmws) that this was 

the Place which (z) Paꝝſanias reports to have been 

< called even in his time the indie: of Philoſophy, 

* adding, that there was in it a Statue made by Ace- 

menes, one of the greateſt Curioſities in Athens (as 

5 may be gather d from () Lucian) and that the Tem- 

| ple of Venus did join to it. 

| This Garden is often mentioned (ſays the ſame Au- 
thor) in the Plural Number by (x) Cicero, (y) Fu- 
venal, and others, and ſometimes; diminutively Har- 

; rulus, ds Virgil z and this gave name to his Sect of 
Philoſophers, as well as it ys MW a Garden: For 
' Seti Empiricas calld the Epicureans the Philo- 
fopbers of the Garden, (as the Stozeks the Philoſo- 
by phers of the Stoa or Cloiſter ) and Apollodorus being 
in his Time the Maſter of the Garden, was (as Le- 

1 ertius affirms) call d the Garden King. 15 

| - Felides this Ciey-Ganden he had. ur Aehene, with 

oules belonging to it, and joining upon the City, 

Epicarys had — Houſe in e een in 72 

Cecropian Tribe, as idas affirms, inhabited by Phi- 

lens, one of his Anceſtors; thither he ſometimes 
retit d with his Diſciples, and doubtleſs implanted 
and made him Gardens there likewiſe. _ 75 

f I ſhall paſs by ſeveral Circumſtances of his Life, 

„ and alſo his Writings, as they relate not to our preſent 

3 Purpoſe, and ſhall only obſerve, that he was not that 

Perſon, which by. the Name now common among us, 

ER one would take him to be, but, on the contrary, as Sene- 
ca obſerves, a ſober, virtuous Perſon, and a great Lover 

of Learning, only in Oppoſition to the Stoicks (who 

were his profelt Enemies) he allow'd the chearful 


( t ) Pauſanias-in Artic, C ) Lucian in Imag. (x) Cicero ad 
Attic. (00 Juvenal. Sat. 4 wy 
Uſe 
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le and Enjoytnent of the Benefitsof Life, whilſtrhe 


others injoin'd a great deal of Abſtinence and Severity. 

He beſtowed his Garden on Hermachus, and died 
in the 2d Year of the 125th Olympiad ; he is re- 
ported by Leertizs to have went into a warm Bath, 
and drinking off a Glaſs of Wine, exhorted his 
Friends to be mindful of his Doctrine; upon which 
that Author has this Epigram : 


Farewell, and bear my Doctrine in your Minds, 
Said dying Epicurus 70 bis Friends; 
Into a warm Bath going, Wine be quaft, 
And then from Pluto took a colder Draft. 
| Stanlys Lives of the Philoſophers. 


Pliny in his Catalogue of the Grecian Writers from pifiſtratus. 


whom he extracted part of his Works, enumerates 
no leſs than twenty, and amongſt them one Piſi- 
ſtratus a noble Athenian (and call'd by him a piſiſtrato 


King) this great Perſon is in other Hiſtories ſaid by Rege. Pin. 


his Eloquence to have charm'd that State into a lib. 1. 
Reſignation of their Liberties to his intire Subjection, 
and to have ruled them with all imaginable Juſtice 
and Clemency, tho others call him a Tyrant; this 
wiſe State (the Glory of the World) have in all 
their Writings left the moſt affectionate Marks of 
Eſteem they had for our preſent Subject. 
| Theophraſtus, another of the Grecian Philoſophers, 7;eopyr;- 
ought not to be left out of this Catalogue of Garden- ſtus. 
Heroes; he was born at Ereſtus, a Sea-Townof Le 
bos, near S;grium, now call'd Metiline; the Time of | 
his flouriſhing is ſuppos'd to be about 440 Years from 
the building of Rome, and, as Salmaſius obſerves, 
390 Years before the Time that Phny wrote his Na- 
tural Hiſtory : His Life is writ by Dzogenes Laertius, 
and from him copied by Heinſius in the Dutch Edi- 
tion of his Works, Printed in Greeꝶ and Latin at 
den, and Dedicated to to the States of Holland. 
hat he wrote relating to Gard'ning was chiefly of 
Boat any ; 
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Botany; and indeed it may be 1 * to be the 
Ground-work and Foundation of all that has been 
writ ſince on that Subject. He ſucceeded Ar:ſtorle, 
and liv'd in his Garden ; and we may guels at the 
great Veneration he had for Gard'ning, by the 
Care he took in his Will (as cited by the aforemen- 
tioned Laertius) of bequeathing it to his particular 
Friends to ſtudy in, and for the Repoſe of his own 
Bones; he gave particular Orders therein for repair- 
ing the Walks, and for a Continuation of Pompylus, 
whom we may ſuppoſe to be his Gard ner, for whom 
and Hippias he had before made a good Proviſion, and 
at laſt the Manumiſfion and Enfranchiſement of the 
RE relt of his Slaves or under-Officers after a time then 
M limited, provided they behav'd themſeves well. 

i ; - Laertins ſays he liv'd to be Eighty five Years of 


A Ape. (a) As he lay on his Death-bed he blam'd 
Nature for giving Harts and Crows fo long Lite, 
1 that could do no good thereby ; and to Men, who 
it do moſt good, 1d ſhort ; whereas if Man had been 
* allowed longer time, his Life might have been a- 


14 dorn d with the Perfection of Arts and Learning. 
F But to return to the Hiſtory of Gard ning. 
This appearing to be the State of Gard'ning a- 
mongſt the Grecians, I ſhall finiſh this part of my 
Hiſtory with that memorable. Account given of Ab- 

' 8 dolonymus, as we have it from Quintus Curtius. 
. He is repreſented (by that eminent Hiſtorian and 
. Rhetorician) as a Perſon, tho' of a Royal Off- ſpring, 
yet by ſome ſome ſort of Chance, and by a rigid kind 
of (5) Honeſty, very poor; and therefore no doubt 
Wii ſubject to thoſe violent Concuſſions and Perturbations 
© that too much diſquiet and diſturb the Mind in that 

| State. . | 

Yet is this Royal Perſon found ſo virtuouſly and 
buſily employ'd in the Cultivation of a few Pot- 


(a ) Cicero Tuſculum, hb. 4. (6) Cauſa ei paupertatis, ſicut 
ple rique, Honeſſas erat, &c. Quint. lib. 4. 
herbs, 


„ od 25 


U 


3 
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herbs, that neither the Terror of Alexander's Arms 
on the one hand could affright him, nor the Glory 


of em on the other allure him to take a part in the 


Conteſt : And tho' Aſia was at that time in a Flame, 
he purſued the Pleaſures of his little Spot undiſturb- 
ed and free from Care, which Leſſon one would 
think he had learnt of the Divine Virgil: (O) 


Harry the Man, who, ſtudying Nature's Laws, 

Thro' known Effects can trace the ſecret Cauſe ; 

His Mind poſſeſſing in a quiet State, 

Fearleſs of Fortune, and reſign'd to Fate; 

And happy too is he who decks the Bow'rs 

Of Syltovans, and adores the rural Pow'rs ; 

Whoſe Mind unmov'd, the Bribes 75 Courts can ſee 

Their glittering Baits and purple Slavery; 

Nor hopes the People's Praiſe, nor fears the Frown. 

Nor when contending Parties tear the Crown, 

ill ſet up one, or pull another down. 

Without Concern he bears, but bears from far, 

Of Tumults, and Deſcents, and diſtant ar; 

Nor with a ſuperſtitious Fear is aw'd, 

For what befals at home, or what abroad, 

Nor envies he the Rich their bappy Store, 

Nor his own Peace diſturbs with Pity for the Poor. 
He feeds on Fruits which of their own Accord 

The willing Ground and laden Trees afford : 

From his lou d Home no Lucre can him draw, 

The Senate's mad Decrees be never ſaw, 

Nor heard at bawling Barrs corrupted Law. 

Dryden's Tranſlat. of Virgil. Geor. 2. 


And how awkardly he receiv'd the Royal Veſt- 


ments from Alexander's Officers is pathetically de- 


1 — ——_— — 
_ md 


(V Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſeere Cauſas, Mc. Vir. Geo.2, 
| {crib'd 


1 —— — — —— 


— 
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{crib'd in that Hiſtory": It ſhall ſuffice to add here, 
that when Alexander had beheld his Royal Coun- 
tenance with Surprize, ask d. him, How he cud 
pPoſſibly bear ſo inglorious and mean a State of Life? 

To which, | 
Would to God, ſays he, I could bear theſe Regal 
Ornaments with the ſame Equality of Mind theſe 
Hands have ſupply d my Neceſſities; and tho Thave pad 
no Superfluity, Thave ſuffer d noWant. | A pregnant 
Inſtance how ſubſervient the Pleaſures of a Garden 
are towards a virtuous Life, ev'ntho* under the moſt 
deſpicable and meaneſt Circumſtances thereof. ] But 
thus far this noble Pattern of Reſignation. | 
Roman The Grecian Empire being tranſlated to Rome, no 
Empire. doubt Gard'ning as well as Architecture followed 
ſeveral of the Roman Kings, (d) as Pliny relates, 
having a great Veneration for Gard'ning, Agricul- 
ture, &c. For if the Latin Word coluere be render'd 
for Drefling and Tilling, which it ſignifies as well as 


Honouring, Reſpecting or Eſteeming, tis more than 


probable that they were manual Tillers and Dreſ- 
ee ſers of their Gardens and Villa's; and this ſeems to 
4% be very much confirm'd by the emphatical Interpo- 
Gardens. fition of the Word 7/7 : And thus I ſuppoſe the 
Engliſh Editions of Play tranſlate it, for I have not 

lately ſeen any of them. | 
Toe Com- Theſe ancient Romans, das (e) Delecampius in his 


mon Pechle Annotations on Pliny has it, /zv'd rogether in Gar- 


_— g 5 dens, which does in no wiſe ſeem improbable, con- 


G:dr.. ſidering the Temperature of that Climate; and the 
' ſame Editor obſerves, that they eſteem d it the near- 

eſt Reſemblance to Heaven that could poſhbly be 

found on Earth, if not Heaven itſelf: Thus AEneas 


—— 


d) Roman quidem Reges ipfi coluere. Plin, [ib, 19. cap. 4. 
(e) Delacampius on Pliny, lib, 19. cap. 4. | 
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is repreſented by Virgil @ an Author very little 

tainted with the Heathen Superſtition) after he had 

pw the SHeian Lake, and preſſing on towards the 


appy Abodes of his reverend Father Anchiſes in 
Company with _ Nr, | 


1— 1 rook their W 1 
Wed Dn Hains of Pleaſure lay ; Fr — 
The verdant Fields with theſe of Heav'n may vie, Ehſium. 


With Ether n a _ purple Shy. 


Au when they! ta need ſomething nearer the 
bliſsful Place of his Habitation ( f ) upon a ſolicitous 
Enquiry where it was ſeated: 


To this the ſarrei Poet thus r 1 7 

In no fiæ d Place the ha; 8520 abide; 

n Groves: we live, and lie on moſſie Beds, 

By _— Streams that mer thro” the Meads. 
Net 121 Ki 4 3 11 | Dryden. 

: "ej fs 410 . c | 

In fine, I cantit but ſerver thro the whole A 

pf Poetry how extenfive they have carried their 

Thougbts, not content with the ſmall and diminu- 

ive Scenes of Flowers, Greens, c. but ſtill car- 

ing and prolating them' to diltant Woods and 

eadows. | 

But to confirm the Value thoſe ancient Heathens Thraſeas: 

ad for Gard ning, Cc. (C) Thraſcee, as the ſame | 


j) De Devenere locos lx tos s N ameena Virete, 

ortunatorum nemorum ſedefq; beatas, 

argior hic campos ther & 21 veſtit 

urpureo. Virg. Æneid. C. v. 637. 

) Atque huic reſponſum paucis ita redidit heros, 

ulli certa domus: lucis habitamus opacis 

Aiparumq; toros & prata recentia rivis. 

nolimus. Virg. Sneid. 6. v. 672. 
(z) Vid. Delecarpius's Notes on Pliny, lib. 14. predic, 


S 


Editor 
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Editor of P/iny affirms from Jacitus, was found la- 
bouring hard in his Garden, when one of the Quæ- 
flrs was ſent to him about Buffs ok, great Mo: 

ment. . S5 ĩ 21 10300 | 
Tarquini- - Even the proud (5) Tarqumius, one of the laſt of 
us Super- the Roman Kings, (at leaſt of that Name) is re- 
bus. ported by Lizy to have given Audience (if I may 
_ _  giveit 1o tender a Title) to his Son Jarguinius Sex- 

zus's Ambaſfador; and there walking in his ſuperb 
ſurly Humour, he is particularly deſcrib d as ſtrik- 
ing the Heads of his Poppy- Flowers with his Cane 
or Staft; which ſhews that Pleaſure-Gardens were 
in uſe among the Romana, and not altogether thoſe 
for uſe, which ſome Books of Gard ning have ſome 

time ſince ſeem'd to intimate. . 

Hiſtory indeed is very fflent in his point, Gof 
which (i) Niny complaims) the ſame Livy, mentio- 
ning only ſeveral Gardens, which by his Way of ex- 
preſſing, one would interpret no other than Kitchen- 
Gardens; he adds, that they lay adjoining to a 
Hill without the City, which Hill had its Name 
collis Hor- from thence Collis Horrulorum, or the Hill of Gar. 


rulorum. dens. 5 Here, ſays one of their (&) Authors, was the , 
Qirque or the She. place of the Strumpet Flora, to 
which made the People of Rome Heir to thoſe Good. N ref 


ſhe had gotten by proſtituting berſelf to the Gen 
tlemen of Rome, leaving alſo a certain Sum of No. 1. 
The Fable ney te procure a Celebration of ber Birth-day, whic| 
of Flora. "becauſe of ber Infamy the People ſhaming to do, they I ar 
feign'd ber to be the Goddeſs of Flowers. But to th 
return from this Digreſſion to which I have been in. 

ſenſibly carried. 


— 


(h) Capite papaverum baculo dicitur decuſſiſſe, Ziv. Iib. 1. | 


fol. 13. (5) Plin. lib. 14. (+) Barthol. Latomrs in Varti 459 
Orac. 7. | 


, Fas 
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The Silence of thoſe Hiſtorians cann t determine 
againſt this, fince we may obſerye the Hiſtorians of 
theſe Times: are altogether as omiſſive in this as they 
were then; and indeed it is hard to collect out of 
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f any of our Exgliſʒ Records any thing of Moment con- 
cerning Gard ning. 

Let I have ſeen ſome Maps of ancient Rome, which 
have given fome Marks of Gard'ning, amongſt 
* which was that of Martial, and ſome others, I do 


not at preſent remember. 


Agriculture without doubt flouriſh'd mightily in 
this 


Monarchical State, ſince (1) Pliny leaves a large 
fe Catalogue of Authors, from which he tranſcribed 
ne his Works. (22) Quinctus Cincinnatus was by the Re- Quintus 
publick of Rome (afterwards eſtabliſh'd) choſe from 2 
a the Plough-Tail to be one of the Governours and of Rome. 
10. Confuls of that Democratical: State: How great 
his Valour and Atchievements were, the Hiſtorians of 
thoſe times make particular Obſervations. 
Byt when that fick'ning and divided Scheme of 
me Government was reduc'd to the entire Obedience and 
x41 ¶ Subjection of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar, by the O- Julius and 
verthrow of the Pompeian Faction, the Arts began Auguſtus 


to flouriſh, and no doubt but Gard'ning amongſt the Cæſar. 
bod: reſt 


Jen Virgil amongſt the Poets has left us the greateſt Virgil. 
Mo Taſte that they had at that time of Gard ning, re- 
hic) commending as to the Deſigning part the (2) Qua- 
the) drate and Quincuncial Form of ranging Trees, in 


t to 


to that 8 piece of Work the ſecond Geor- 
n In. 


pick, of which as well as in his Life I ſhall take oc- 
cafion to ſay as much as the Room I propole to my 
felf in this Hiſtory will allow. ; 


(1) Plin, lib. 1. (n) Quintus Concinnatus, ſpes una Im- 


J . I, = 4 - * — 
- 5 perii Populi Romani, quatuor ſugerum colens agrum,aLegatis ad 
Dictaturam vocatur; inventos ſeu ſoſſam fodiens, bipalo innixus, 
ſeu cum araret, oper! certe, id quod conſtat aperti intentus. Liv. 
lib. 3. cap. 26. (n) Virg. Geo. 2. 0 
The 6 2 He 
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(o) He was born at Mantua in the Conſulſhip | 
of Pompeius Magnus and Licinius Craſſus; and if 
any thing be to be attributed to Dreams, that of his 
Mother's being deliver'd of a Laurel Branch might 
not improbably portend the great Proficiency he 


was afterwards to make in Hortenfial and Rural 


Studies. 

Not to mention that part of his Hiſtory that Þ 
brought him into the Court and intimate Favour 
of the great Auguſtus (as being foreign to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe) he is related to have liv'a near the 
Gardens of his dear Friend Mæcenas, where doubt- 
leſs he made ſeveral curious Obſervations in Gar- 
dening. 

But the Occaſion of expatiating his Genius ſo 
much in the writing his Georgrcks, was ſuppos d 
to be from the Deſolation that Ira/y was brought to 
by the continual ſucceſſive Wars that were between 
the (æſars and the Pompeys, by which means the 
Ground was uncultivated and unſtock d; and there 


is little Reaſon to hope that Gard ning had not a 
ſhare in this common Calamity, upon which end- 


ed ſo great a Famine, that Auguſiys hardly eſcap d 
being ſton d, being by the Populace ſuppos'd to 
be the Occaſion of it. 

That Prince therefore ſet himſelf to work by all 
imaginable Methods, to retrieve the Miſeries of his 
Country, by Improvement in Agriculture, and the 


like; in which Vgil was not a little aſſiſting : It was 


thought by ſome, that he had begun them long be- 
fore, and that they were finiſh'd in his Travels 
round Traly, or at Mantua, it being obſerv'd, that 
his Prece pts agreed rather with the Mantuan than 
Roman Soil. 


( Vid. Virg. Vit. Ruczo Societat. Jeſu, ad uſum Delphini.. 


But 


s 
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But however that be, he has in a few Words ex- 


cell'd all that ever wrote before or indeed fince him; 
and confidering the Nature of Poetry, how much it 
forces an Author out of the direct Road of deliver- 
ing Precepts, he is very intelligible ; Brevity was 
(Fir may 

Labour muſt have been, is obvious to any that conſi- 


ders the Strength, I may ſay the eternal Duration, of 


his Works. x 

The Subſtance of his 2d Georgick, which chiefly 
relates to Gard ning (the Theme of the enſuing 
Subject) is firſt, Directions for the raifing of Trees, 
by the ſeveral Methods then in uſe; then a De- 
ſcription of their Variety, and Rules for the Ma- 
nagement of of them in particular; he points 
out the Soils in which they thrive beſt, and takes 
occafion to run out into that of Iraly; after which 
he gives Directions for the diſcovering the Nature 
of every Soil; preſcribes Rules for the dreſſing 
Vines, Olives, c. and concludes this Georgick with 
a Panegyrick on the Happineſs of a Country Life. 

In all which he admirably mixes the Poet, Phiigſo- 
pher, and Gard ner together: There is indeed ſome 
ſuperſtitious Tenets of the Antients, relating to the 
Moon, Winds, c. but this is excuſable in a Poet; and 
Pliny, who wrote a conſiderable time after him, and in 
Proſe too, had much more of that kind in his Works. 

J have ſaid, the Nearneſs of his Abode to the 
Gardens of his dear Friend Mæcenas might be Occa- 
ſion of many an uſeful Obſervation in Gard ning, 
and to him he addreſſes himſelf in the 2d Georgicꝶ, 
after he had went thro the Method of Raiſing Trees, 
in this manner: 5 

Mæcenas, nato thy needful Succour bring, 
Oh thou ! the. better part of my Renotun, 
Inſpire thy Poet, and thy Poem crown ;, 
Embark with me, while Inew Trafts explore, 
With flying Sails, and 4 from the Shore. 

R MO 3 | It 
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be ſo call'd) his only Fault: How great his 
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8 It will be impoſſible for me, in the little Com- 
Bit + paſs I can allow in the Hiſts 'of Gard'ning, to 
. make any farther Comment on is Works; but it 
ö muſt be cher J, chat he ſeems in his higheſt Rap- 
ah tures in this Georgick, when he goes about to de 
1 Teribe the Pleaſures of Agricultute and Gard'ni 
Thus after he has run nd wi main Debi, te 
breaks out: N 


yl DO fortunatos'dimium, bona fi ſua nörint, l 
0 Asricolas | dhe | | 


Engliſh'd by Mr. Dryden: 


O happy, if Be new bir dare, ne 
1 The Swain, who, free from Buſt neſs and Debate, | 
$ Receives bis eaſy Food from Nature's Hard, 
[Ml And juſt Returns of cultivated Land + 

| 


ln) HT ey buy ca 


2 OQ 


No Palace with aofry Gate be wants 
T admit the Tides 0 early Vifitants. 0 


And 2 little after: 


kh Bit eaſie Duitt odd a 24 B . 
7 | A barmleſs Life, that knows not hots to cheat': "bs 
< With Lome-bred Plenty the rich Qwner bleſs, LEND 
bl And Rural Pleaſures crown his Happineſs 2 55 
15 Unvex'd with Buarrels, undiſturb d wit Noj 1 
hy Thbe Country Ning his peaceful Realm enjoys: 
[a Cool Grotts, and Living Lakes, the flow'ring Pride 
Of Meads and Streams that thro the Valleys Slide ; 
Ard ſhady Groves that eaſy Sleep mvite, 0 
And 1 toilſome Days, 2 ſoft Repoſe- at Ns 
Wild Beafts of Nature in bis Woods Moumd, | 
And Youth Labour patient "pongh the Oroand, 
Inur d to Hurdſhip, and to homely Fare: , 

No venerable Age 7 Is ws * there. 


S 


I great Exam 
; Nev are the 
Bon hence Aſtræa too ber Fehr, and here 
= The Prints of ber departing Steps 80 
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as les to the uſeful Train; 
ods ador d 0 Rztes prophane. 


By this time one would have thought the Poet 


was quite out of Breath; but, as if divinely inſpir d, 


he renews his Verſe: 


* facred Muſes with whoſe Beauty ſir d 


My Soul is rauiſh d, and my Brain inſpir d. 


But tir d, aſter a little farther Flight, ſeems to be 
gently ſinking his lofty Plumes, and hovering down 
to his deſired Abode, concludes; 


Bur if my beavy Blood reſtrain the Flight 

of of N. free 2 z) piring to the Heigbt 8 
ture, and rclouded Fields of Light ; 

- ly next Deſire is, void of Care and Strife, 

Io lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious Life , 

A Country Cottage, near a Chryſtal Hood, 

A winding Valley, and a lofty Wood - 

Some God conduct me to the "fared Shades, 

Where Bacchanals are ſung by Spartan Maids, 

Or lift me bigh to Hemus hilly Crown, 

O in the Plains of Tempe lay me down, 

Or lead me to fome ſolitary Flace, 

And cover my Retreat from human Race. 


Dryden. 


might purſue him yet further, but muſt halten 
to — urther Proſecution of my Hiſtory. Virgil 
died at Brunduſium, and has left the following Epi- 
gram, written by his own Hand, 


Brundufiur Death, Naples a Grave. 


1 14% 5 Fhocks, Tillage, Heroes Mantua gave 
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Vitruvius 


Horace. 


The. HISTORY Chap. 1. 
Twould be a great piece of Injuſtice to omit Vi. 
truvits, the celebrated Architect amongſt the Ro- 
mans about this Time; who, in his Treatiſe 
on Architecture, has left us excellent Directions 
relating to Situations : Theſe are quoted by moſt 
Authors that treat of Gard ning, at the Beginning 
of their Books; for which Reaſon I ſhall content 
my ſelf, after I have paid this ſhort, but willing, 
Tribute to the Memory of this great Architect and 
Gardener, and proceed to Vr 
Horace, the next of my Liſt of Garden-Heroes, 
tho' there remains nothing of his, directly relating 
to our preſent Subject, as to deere in Gard' ning 
and Husbandry; yet he was, doubtleſs, a paſſionate 
Admirer, as well as an intelligent Practitioner in 
theſe Sciences, his Life being chiefly ſpent in the 
Pleaſures of the Country. He was born at Venuſius, 
a City of Apulia, and ſpent the greateſt Part of 
his Time in his Country Grange, fituate between Sa- 
binum and Tiburtinum ; from which Places the Vir- 
tuoſos of that Time reſorted to him: And when 
he was led by his Affairs at any time to the Capitol, 
his Thoughts were never the leſs drawn from his 
Rural Delights, taking all the Opportunities of writ- 
ing to, and hearing from his delightful Villa. 
It would take up too much time to enumerate 
all the Strokes he has left, in his incomparable Po- 


ems on the Happineſs and Delight of the Country, 


which he ſeems to expreſs in Raptures not common; 
but I ſhall content my ſelf with giving a ſhort Quo- 
tation out of his Letter, directed to his Steward, 
which lively expreſſes his Love of the Country. 


Tou Steward of ” Woods and pleaſant Plain, 
ich when Ireach, I am my ſelf again; | 
Contemn'd by thee, tho it bath kept alone 
Five ancient Dwellers; and is x known 
To ſend froe Senators to Baria s Town : -© a | 


C; 
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Come, now tis time; let's ſee which of the two, 

I from my Mind, or from my os rap you, 

Can pluck Thorns beſt, and which is better till d, 

Ard which is better, Horace or bis Field. 


And after he had examined the Reaſons why he 
preferr d (contrary to the Opinion of his Servant) 
the Country before the City, concludes, 


——— Neibbours ſmile 
To ſee me buſy in my little Totl : 
But you had rather be remov'd to Town; 
That way your Mind and eager Wiſhes run. 
The City Slaves, the while the Country love, 
And envy thee thy Garden and thy Grove. 
The Ox the Saddle asks, the Aſs the Plough; 


Let all (that's beſt) purſue the Arts they know. 


Creech's Horace, Epiſt. 14. Lib. 1. 


Claudins the Emperor, of no great Character as Claudius 
to his — by (p) 7 recorded to oy — 
have ſpent his leiſure Hours ſometimes in his Gar- | 
dens, and other times in the Pleaſures of the Field ; 
and (9) Collumella, when he wrote his Tract De Ru- 
ſtica, confirms the ſame, inaſmuch as that Prince, 
whilſt he was yet young, was a frequent Auditor 
of their Rural Lectures, and particularly command- 
ed him to compoſe an Oration on thoſe delight- 
ful Subjects. 

Cato, Varro, Collumella, and Palladius (as I have 
ſaid) wrote excellent Rules in Husbandry, which 
are bound up together, and Printed in 1529. with 
Notes by Beroaldus and others. 


— 
—_ 


Y) Sueton. in Vita Claudii, (q) Collumella de Re Ruſti- 
CA, lib. II. cap. 1. | | 


— 


Cato 
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cato and Caro and Varro are the fifty of whoſe Lives. there 


Varro. 


the ancient Writers, with tod 


is little that I have ſeen extant; their Writi 
were very conciſe and full, but mix d, like all 
many ſuperſtitious 


Collumella. Conceits. Collumella is in that Work plac'd the 


Palladius. 


pliny. 


third; he was born at Gadlitanus, and writ twelve 
Books de Re Ruſtica; and another, by way of Adden- 
da, concerning Trees, but that is doubted whether 
genuine or not. He liv'd in the Time of Claudius, 
and writ in Obedience to his Cemmand, as may 
be ſeen in the 11th Book, Cap. 1. 
Palladius is the laſt in that Liſt: Beſides the o- 
ther Part of his 'Freatife, he publiſnd a Ka/enda- 
rium Ruſticum (from which Mr. Evelyn ſeems: to 
take his Method in his Kalendarium Hortenſe) full 
of excellent Rules to be performed every Month 
in the Year; and alſo Tables of the Increaſe and 
Decteaſe of Time. Thoſe four Authors contain the 
Subſtance of the Roman Practice in the Field and 
Garden. | An agen EAA) 
But the finiſhing, Part was left to Piny, call d Pi- 
mus Secundus Novocomenſis; he was an Author in 
Veſpaſian's Time, as appears by his Preface to that 


TINCE, | - 


Hie writ his Natural Hiſtory at leiſure Times, 


having ſeveral great Employs under Veſpaſian, to 


whom he dedicated it. This Hiſtory conſiſted of 


Thirty ſeven Books, of which thoſe concerning 
Gardening, Cc. were not the leaſt elaborate and va- 
luable. By his placing the Names of Authors, out 
of which he collected his Precepts, in the Order 
he has, it may be ſyuppos'd he was no manual and 
practical Gardener, but rather a Collater out of o- 


ther Mens Works: However, a great deal is due to 
that laborious Author; for beſides the many Philo- 
ſophical Tenets of Horti and Agriculture, he re- 
ducd in his Time the Practice of it, eſpecially 

in 
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Chap. 1. Of GARD'NING, Oc. 

in Raiſing Trees, into a few compendious Rules, 
(7) Brevity being what is moſt admirable in him. 
And tis by his Works, and thoſe of Cato, Varro, 


Collumella, and Palladius, already mentioned, that 


the Practice of Gard ning, Ic. has been ever fince 
conducted. Pliny is ſaid to have been ſtifled by the 
Aſhes of Mount Veſavins, as he was advancing 
too near, to ſeek into the ſecret Cauſes of its vio- 
lent Eruptions; tho' others inſinuate, that he was 
kill d by one of his own Servants, concern- 
ing which ſee Sueronizs in Vita (ali Hlinii, or more 


at large by his Siſter's Son, commonly call d, The 


Younger Pliny. | 
Seneca, that moſt excellent Philoſopher 
have it from Fuſtzs Lipſius) muſt not eſcape the 
Series of this Hiſtory ; The Grandeur of his Gar- 
dens, Granges, and Villas, drew upon him the Hate 
of many of his Cotemporaries : For tho* the Truth 
of it was, that his Eſtates were either left him by 
his Father, or that they fell to him by 'the Royal 
Munificence of his Princes, rather than by any eager 
Purſuit after, or any other Acquiſition of his own ; 
et he was calumniated as one given to Extortio 
ſury, and what not; and that he had accumulated 
his Wealth out of the Ruins of his Country, (ſo 
much does Envy blaſt the Reputation of the moſt 
Virtuous, and thoſe that apply themſelves to the moſt 
innocent and laudable Recreations.) However this 
be, he had ſeveral Houſes and Gardens, where he 
us d to ſpend his leiſure Time, ſome of which he 


himſelf mentions, viz. at Nomentanum, Albanum, 


and Bianium, which Juvenal terms the Gardens 


of the wealthy Seneca: And tho his Philoſophy 


ſeems to be that of the Szoicks, yet, in Practice, 


„ 


(7) Arbores aut ſemine, plantato Radice, aut Propagine, aut 
Avulſione, aut Surculo, aut inſito & conjecto Arboris Trunco. 
Flin, lib. 17. cap. 10, 

he 


(as we Seneca. 


he led a more affluential Life (eſpecially in this re- 
ſpect) and came up to that of HSicurus himſelf. 
. as it may be judg d, that he might give 
a Looſe to his Inclinations in this Caſe; and that 
ſince Providence had bleſt him with innumerable 
Riches, he could not better beſtow them than in | 
charitable Employ of thoſe numerous poor Souls, 
that, doubtleſs, abounded in that Empire, as well as 
they do in this. V 
It may not be improper to make here a Stand, 
to take a Retroſpect upon our preſent Subject, and 
ſee in what State the Rules of Husbandry and Gar- 
dening were in general; then tis to be obſery'd, that 
Deſign was not ſo well underſtood: as tis now, at 
leaſt we have no Plans, Cc. remaining of the exact 
Figure, Decuſſation, or Diſtribution, and the Ac- 
count of them lives only in Deſcription, on which 
thus the ingenious Waller: 1 I 


Y Of the 125 Paradiſe there's nothing found; 
Plants ſet by Heav'n are vaniſb d, and the Ground; 
Ter the Deſcription laſts : Who knows the Fate 
Of Lines that ſhall this Paradiſe relate. | 


And indeed of all the Gardens heretofore menti- 
oned, we do'nt find any ſuch. Remains; and very 
little beſides the Nantes, not only of Paradiſe, but 
alſo the hanging Gardens of Babylon, or the Gardens 
of Cyrus, or of the fabulous ones of Adonis, the Iſe- 
perides, Alcinous, or even of the ſo much fam'd 
Gardens of Theophraſtus and Epicuris. 
But for promiſcuous Planting, Cyrus is reported, 
even in his Youth, to have planted all the Leſſer A- 
ſia; certainly a great Undertaking, and worthy ſo 
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Chap. 1. Of GARD'NING, Gr. 
great a King; and had his Ambition ſtopt here, 


ad not the Thoughts of Univerſal Empire prompt- 
ed him farther, he might not have fallen a Victim 
to Female Rage; and after his great Succeſſes, the 
Preludes of his diſmal Tragedy, ſubmitted his Head 
to the fatal Stroke of the furious Amazonian Queen, 
with this reproachful Speech, Satia te ſanguine, 
quem ſitiſti, ſuch as will ever be a Blot on his Name, 
as long as any of the Hiſtories of thoſe Times ſhall 
be extant. To ſuch a fatal Cataſtrophe does Am- 
bition very often bring the greateſt of her Vo- 
taries. Es | | 
And when we come nearer the times of Pliny, as 
little Account is given, none of the Gardens of Rome, 
or any other part 'of that Empire, being yet extant 
in Tables, by which tis poſſible to collect any thing; 
tho' the Gardens of Cæſar, Domitian, Mæcenas, 
Sergiu, Galba, Saluſt, and Martial, are in the 
ancient Maps of Rome, as well as the Hiſtories of 
thoſe Times. 1 
COollumella indeed has Tome Plain Wooden Cuts; 
but they aim at no more than the Mathematical 
Decuſſation or Boundary of a Field in general; 
of which as much is to be found in any of our 
Books of Geometry; and I remember to have ſeen 
the Plan of a Garden in a Tranſlation of one of the 
Roman Architects; but the ſame was very mean, 
and ſuch as has been out of uſe with us ſome 
Time. i 
But in the Country adjoining Rome, the Monuments 
of Agriculture, Planting, and Hortenſial Care, was 
very ſplendid; ſuch were the Villa s of Quintus Hor- 


. 


Quinrus 


tenſius, Piſo, Marius Ceſar, and Pompey; ſuch was Hortenſius 
the Retirement of cervilius. when Tiberius Ceſar at- Piſo. 
flicted the Roman Nobles ; and ſuch was the volun- Marius. 


tary Exile of Scipio Africanus, from the Ingrati- 


tude of the Roman State; and ſuch, in particular, 
was the Tuſculum or Villa Academica, of the incom- 
| parable 


Cæſar. 
Pompey. 
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28 be HISTORY Chap. 1. 
Cicero. parable Orator Cierro (of all which Pliny has given 
tome Account: in ſeveral —_— of his Natural 
Hiſtory, and fome tmperfe Remains are or have 
been of them, even in this newer State of Rome.) 
*T'was there, according to the Cuſtom of the Gye- 
cian Orators and Philoſophers, that he compos d 
his learn d Orations; and twas from them he 
drew his Plans, and perhaps from that of the great 
Fpicurus himſeff, whoſe Life has already had a 

Place in this Hiſtory. | 
As for the Philoſophical Part, the miſtaken and 
ſuperſtitious Opinions of the Ancients, and which 
appear every where in Niny, are of late very much 
exploded, or at leaſt little regarded, as is the Deſcen- 
fon of the Sap, the alternate Government and Mo- 

tion of Lunar Afpects, Cc. : 
The Practice indeed, as to the Tilling, Manur- 
ing, and Dreffing of Lands, Raiſing of Trees, c. 
was by them much further advancd than any other 
Part; and tis with a great deal of Pleaſure, that 
one reads the Works of Cato, Varro, Collumella, Fal- 
ladius, and Pliny, beſides the incomparable Virgil; 
in them is contained as brief a Method as poſſible, 
the greateſt Part of the Rules now in uſe, and ſuch 
as have not, till this Age, been much improved; 
but this will more appear in the Series of the fol- 
lowing Hiftory, which I now purſue again. 
Several ſucceeding Emperors are related to have 
ſpent their Time in their Gardens; the Diſcourſe 
The Empe- between Hadrian and Alizs Verus Ceſar in their 
rors Hadri- Gardens is ſomething remarkable : The great Love 
a, ow even to Exceſs) that Codius Albinus had for Fruit, 
©, > is almoſt incredible; but the more modeſt Accounts 
Clodius Al- Of him are, that heunderſtood Husbandry very well, 
bus. and writ a Bock of Georgicks. The Emperor Ga- 
Gadianus. dianus is by Julius [Capitolinus reported to have 
ſpent his Time betwixt his Gardens, his Baths, and 
delightful Groves. 85 Pap 
| - 
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* 


cleſian, the 18th Emperor of Rome (great in e- Þ 
— thing bur in his miſtaken Zeal apiinſt Chri- -: 
ſtianity) who having reign d 22 Years, andatchievd L 4 
many noble Exploits, together with Maximius re. lf 
figned the Government; for the Pleaſure | and Satis- 
faction of a Counnry' e and ' at Salonia, in the 
Province of Dalmatin, ſpent the Refidue of his Days 
in Planting, G c. 18 $72 11010 DOR | 3 
And when the Affairs of the Empire again re- 
uir d his Care, he was very hard preſs'd by 
aximius, to no Purpoſe, to reaſſume his Govern- 
ment, then in Diſorder; in Anſwer to which he de- 
fired Him to come and ſee his Gardens, how ſweet- 
ly they proſper d, and what a Grace, Shade, and 
Pleaſtre is long extended Walks afforded him; from 
whence he inferr d, chat he ſhould no more deſire 
any fuch Thing as his Return to the painful, trou- 
bleſome, and fortuitous State of Empire; of whom 
Coawleythus x3 . 
Miner uin; d nan 2 444 
Metbinks I ſee great Diocleſian wal 
Ia rh Salonian Gardens noble Spade; 
Aueh by bis own Imperial Hands was made : 
I fee him ſmile (methinks) as he does talk 
With the Ambaſſadors who come in vain, 
FT entice him to a Throne again. 
Fl my Friend, ſaid be, ſhowld to you ſhow 
All the Delights which in theſe Gardens grow, 
"Tis likelier much that you would with me ſlay, 
Than tis that you ſhould carry me away; | 
And truſt me not, my Friend, if ev'ry Day | 
I walk not here with more Delight, 
Than after tbe moſt happy Fight 
In Triumph to the Capitol I rode, 
ID thank the Gods, and to be though; 
My ſelf almoſt a God. 


* The next I'ftall 'thention is the great Dio-DDiocleſan- 


— 


The 
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.. Cardinal The Gardens of Cardinal Ferrera at Tuoli 


Ferrara. have ſome Time fince exercis'd the Pens of our 


moſt Curious Travellers (and ſome of the firſt) 


The Belve- 28 well as thoſe of Belvedere, belonging to the great 


dere Gar- 
dens. 


Font if, are next. Beſides ſome others, which, for 
Brevit y, I ſhall paſs over; but the more uſeful part 
of my Subject, I mean Agriculture, Planting, &c. 
have not appear d with that Luſtre as it had former - 
ly done in thoſe Countries; and the Reaſons of it 
are drawn from the deſpotick Power and Pride 
of. the Roman Church, who are for amaſſing all 
that they poſſibly can into St. Peter's Funds, and 
leave this wholeſome Employ : This the learn'd Hi- 
ſtorians of our own Country have already diſeuſs d. 

To return back: There remains but very little of the 
State of Gard'ning for a long Time; and the Impe- 
rial Seat being divided, and fettled chiefly at Con- 

antinople, we may ſuppoſe, that Gard ning and 
other Arts followed there, or declin'd in the Me- 
tropolis of Rome, and was afterwards. totally de- 


ſtroyed by that great Inundation of Barbarity, which 


overſpread Traly, and moſt of the other civilized 
Nations of Europe, by the Goths and Vandals: Rome 


in particular felt their Fury, by the Devaſtation of 


her glorious Piles of Building; and, without doubt, 


Gard nine, and all other Arts, had their Share in that 


fatal Deluge of Barbariſ - , 
And altho' Gard ning might, in ſome meaſure, 
like the Phenix, ariſe again out of the Aſhes: of 
Italy; yet the Completion of it ſeem'd for France, 
and the other Northerly European Kingdoms of 
Great-Britam, which, at preſent, much out- do I 
taly itſelf, whoſe Gardens I thall paſs over, hav- 
ing as yet ſeen nothing in compariſon to the Na- 

tions laſt namd. "Y 
France then ſeems to be the firſt Stage, on which 
Gard ning began to appear in ſuch great Luſtre; 
And therein we. ſhail meet with one of the 
greateſt 


— 
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greateſt Characters yet produc'd, I mean the pres 
ſent King Lewis XIV. of France: This great Per- LewisXtv: 
ſon, whether by an innate Love or virtuous Difpo- I France. 
fition to the Glory and Pleafures of Gard ning, 
or that by the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences 

(and amonꝑſt them of Gard ning) he might allure 

and dazle the Eyes of _ and thereby the ea: 

| fier carry on the Scheme of Univerſal Monarchy. 

he had all Hong Tear iming at, is not my Bufi- 

nels, neither do I pretend to determine. ; 

But be that as it will, Gard ning is, by his means, 
brought to the molt magnificent Height and Splen- 
dor imaginable; and it will be hard to judge in 
which Character he will appear the greateſt to the 
preſent Age or Poſterity, in his publick one of 2 
King or a Stateſman, or in the private one of an 
Attizan of Gardene r. 

For tho his Royal Father had made ſome ſinall 
Beginnings at his little 'Houſe call'd Lianon, near 
Verſailles; yet all the Buildings and magnificent 
| Cardens of Verſailles, Marli, and Fontainbleau ate 
. [Mowing to that mighty Monarch; Works fo ſtupen- 
dioully great (as is very apparent by all the Draughts 
ve have from thence, as well as by the 1 
t 


of almoſt every Body) as becomes only the Pock- - 

et and Ambition of one of the gteateft and moſt a- 

ſpiring Genius's in the World. = 
; _— 3 — theit _ * ori all the 

great Men of the Kingdom to follow him, parti- ,.. . 
„ cularly the Duke of « Orleans at St. Con, e. © oo 7 
t chat Fance how may well be call'd, in this refpett; 
L. WWthe Garden of the World, and which no Nation is 
- likely to equal, but thoſe, the Terror of whoſe Arms 
„Ie has already felt. FFF 

Who it was that particularly deſigned and laid 

h out the Gardens, c. belonging to this Auguſt M6- 
; urch is not known to me; but 1 ſuppoſe it to be 
e FS Architect and chief _—_ who both - there 
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as well as here are ; extremely-well skill'd in thoſe 
Affairs; and. J mul. confeſs tis to, them I owe a 
great part of that Knowledge I have in the Deſign- 
ing part of Gard masz their Taſte being; generally 
ſpeaking, greater than Gard nens ate; and only 
want a concurxing part to render them the polit 
in this Point. 4 1 ane F 5 

But to return: Mhbeverlaid out the French linge 
Gardens, there were three Men very eminent for 
Gard ning and Poetry, which is all that:1; ſhall take 
notice of in this Hiſtory: I mean Monſieur de 14 


_ Quintinye, Rapin, and Bojleaw, which. L place undet 


this General Head, as they did all of them, either 

more or leſs, by' their; Writings and Practice, adorn 

and recommend Gard"nmg-tothe World. 
John de la Qumtinye was born at Poictiers in the 


ee Year 1626, and was put to School with the Zeſwits 


tinye. 


) 


of that City. Afſoon-as he had-finiſh'd his Courſe 
of. Philoſophy, and taken ſome Leſſens of Law, 
he came to Paris to be call'd to the Bar; 
but Monſieur Tambonneax; hearing a great Re- 
commendation of his Merit, procur d him to tra. 
vel with his Son into Italy; and having a natural 
Love to Agficulture and Cord ning, heſet himſelt, 
at all Leiſure Times before he went, to read (ol. 
- Lumella, Varro, Virg#,;; and all the other ancient Au- 
thors that had treated on that Subject. . 
By which means he was prepar d to make ſuch 
Obſervations in his Travels, as were likely after. 
wards to be of uſe:to him. After his Return Monſ 
Jombanneay. left the making of his Gardens en- 
tirely to him: He was very curious in his Experi- 
ments, and thereby cotredted ſeveral Faults that 
had crept in, or rather had been ah origine in the 
ancient Philoſophy, } b Oh 
To mention the whole Couſe: of his Improve- 
ments would be a Work of itſelf; but, in ſhort, he 
argued from Experience, I bas the Sap never de. 


ſcended 


-er 
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ſcended into the Roots? but is only geld and 
its Morin flopt by the \Coldneſs and Frigidity of 
the Air; ro t which, he tells us, he had great War 
with the Ph oſophers f his Time. 

He Found ( what ' was unknown before) That 2 


Tree ee does. not rake Nouriſhment, bir 


the Rovts - bas firutk After irs being tranſplant- 
2 Ed, which are di ſo many Mouths, whereby it Wie, 
10 nutritive ſhure 7 of the Earth, and in no wiſe 
the fall. barry' Roots that were remaming to it: 
rom hence be has bel Roo us, that inſtead of pre- 
ſerving _ old im oots (as was heretofore 
practis d great Cafe) that tis better to cut 
them oN, "I tHat they commonly row dry and 
moulder, Which Harto" der Tree inſtead of help- 
it. | mo 
ndeed Tre, Duc, hto“ the whole Buſineſs 
8 a 2—5 is d i gt in his Compleat 
ard ner, tra rauhe b „ and in the 
9 — by Mr. een and Wile that *twould 
be ſuperfluous to ſay any mofe of this incompara- 
ble Perfon ; and the nl 2 Ftrtepten againſt his Works 
iS a Quality very 7 Pec uliar to the French Nation, I 
mean too much Circyril6eution. 
To proceed in his Life: The French King (as we 
have it from Monſiear Parrault) like feveral other 


ae Perſonages, jbining the 92 5 Lobe of A- 


riculture to 5 . ons of Wat, took 
an extreme Pleafiite iff hearing his Difcourſe of 
his Art; and the late Kitig of "England, as the fame 
Author has it, gave him a great many Marks of his 
Eſteem, in the two Voyages hetnade into England ; 
and made him a bn dee confietabll Pen- 
fion td tetain him in His Ser vie 

In theſe Voy 1 de gaind enn derable Friend- 
ſhip with ſeveral Lords (who ſhall hereafter men- 
tion) with whom he kept Correſpondence by Let- 
D 2 j tets 
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Rapin, 


The HISTORY Chap. 1, 
ters till his Death: And theſe Letters (lays Per- 
rault) are all Printed at London; which J have not 


yet ſeen. | MA tho? be 6 ng 8 n | 
The King his Maſter, as 1 have before hinted, 


made him Director General of the Fruit and Kitchen- 


Gardens of all his Royal, Houſes; and in this Em- 
ploy he made conſiderable Augmentation in the 
old Fruit-Gardens at Verſaz/les ; the Beautiful- 
neſs of the Fruit, and the Excellence of the Pulſe 
and Herbage he made it produce, was ſuch as 
caus d the King to make the new Potagery, which 
appears ſo very ſurprizing to all Strangers. 

There is an excellent Poem addreſs d to him by 
(I think) Monſieur. Ferrault, which I have not ſeen 
neither : In fine, he was, the Perſon that refin'd the 
Buſineſs and Pleaſure of Kitchen and Fruit-Gardens 
to a Pitch beyond what was ever till that Time 
ſeen, and more than was thought poſſible for one 
Man to be able ever to do: And (till the Succeſſion 


of two eminent Perſons .in theſe Kingdoms, who 


have very much outſtript him) has not had his 


Fellow -in any Century. that Hiſtory. gives us Ac- 
count of. | | 


. 


*Twill be needleſs here to ſay much of his Fa- 
mily : He died much lamented by all ingenious Men; 
and the King was pleas'd to expreſs his Sorrow to 
his ſurviving Widow, ſaying, That he was as great 


2 Sufjerer by it as ſhes and that he deſpaird of 


ever repairing the Loſs of him by any other Ferſon. 

1 l but juſt mention pA Rapin be in- 
comparable Latin Poem being tranſlated by an in- 
genious and worthily Di — Clergyman of the 
Church of Exgland, and a great Lover of Garden. 
im, Mr. Gardiner, Sub Dean of Lincoln: In this 
Poem is contained the whole Body of Gard ning, 
and, by the additional Help of Notes, would be 
of excellent uſe to the World. 
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Chap. 1. ' of GARD'NING, Oc. 35 
Monſieur Poileau is another who has honoured Boileau. 
this Employ both by his Pen and Practice; ſeveral 
Parts of his miſcellaneous Poems being Glances at 
it, I ſhall'only beg leave to tranſcribe part of his 
Epiſtle to his Gard ner, which, being ſomething jo- 
cole, may help' to alleviate'this tireſome Courſe of 
| Hiſtory, He begins': 7 OA, 


T how, as laborious, asrhy. Maſter kind, 
Who ſeems to bleſs thy Dil, by Heav'n defign'd , - / 
Thou daily doſt thy grateful Task renew, = 
I guide the Wood-bind, and the nuder Jew, @c. 


W Ln 


I And roming thro the Baſinefs'and Toll of his 
e Man Ambiny,: with ſome merry Obſervations on 
8 his laborious Innocence, draws towards a Concluſi- 
e on, by obſerving, that poſſibly he had detain'd 
e him too long from his neceſſary Buſineſs, in this 


manner 8 
0 i OVMTT Ann 6192 
is Tie time for me to end; beſides, Iſee 
A on Melons with Impatience wait for thee : 


= The Flowers, methinks, to one another /o, 
.-. Where's Anthony, that bes not here to day? 
n; Lit the Wake, or for ſome ne- made Saint, 
to Do we our Drink ſo long, tho thirfly, want? 
244 Something's fall'n out, or * be forgot 


of To handle, as be's wont, the at ring-Pot.. 

9 OUT DF TOLS! e ee AWC OadL 
in- eee 127 ee 
in- His Thoughts on the Happineſs of a Country Life, 


the addreſs d to Lamoignon, is perhaps as beautiful as 
en. any of the Foets, not excepting Virgil and Horace 


FCC 
And hate the Follies that I once admir'd: 
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I to the Shades, my only Refuge, Au, 
Ard thus preſent ite Loch {p; 10 oth bye 


I cann't poſſibly follow bim without fivelli this 
Hiſtory beyond its Bulk; beſides, his Poems being 
in Print, I refer my Reader to them, with: a dun 
tation out of the middle of chat Pen. 1 


Give me the Shades, the Erelte, ani the Fields, 
Ad the ſoft Sweets which! Rural Quiet mield:; 
Ob, leave me to the jreſh, the fragrant. e 
Ard let me here a while enjoy my Eat. 
Let mc Pomona's plenteous Bleſſmgs crop 
And ſee rich Autumn's ripen'd Burtben "BY 
Till Bacchus with full Cluflers crowns tha Lear, 


Aud gladdens with wakes 55 V; ee, 
/ "= "ty Ol 


More might be id; but I baſte 1 8 \ Greet: 
Britain, after this Search into the Records of 
Horticulture: And if it be thought I have been too 
ſhort in my Account ol te modern Iraliaꝝ and Gal. 
lick Virtuoſo's in Gard xing, L promiſè, .(by: the Al 
ſiſtance of Providence) te make amends: in rund e 
come. 

&rear-Bri- And as for Great- Brirain and Fend by may 

rain, we not think, that the ancient Druide, and ſinee 

Loe Druids. them the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands were Lovety 
of Planting, Sg. at leaſt, ſuch as were for the more 
immediate Uſe of the Laboratory and Kitchen; fir nce 
the Oak is known by all te have been facted to chem. 


*Tis not Sr {s, that the Ramant, 


upon their Oonqueſt of the lands, intvoduc d (a: 


mongſt other 1 that of Hushgndy! and ame 
ning to a great Perfection; ſeeing it was 8 


Maxim of Policy amongſt. them, to an 
le they conquer d by this | means; gt — 


40, but for this Reaſon < as well as upon the Ac- 
__ 


Chap. 1. Of GARD'NING, @«<. 37 
count of the. Terror of their Arms) the uncon- 
uered very often admir'd, and ſubmitted to their 
— 1 0f which, Specimens may be ſeen in 
moſt of the Roman Hiſtcries, but eſpecially in u- 
lius Cæſur s Commentaries, where the Reaſons made 
ule of for their Submiſſion to the Roman Yoke (as 
ſome catl'd it) was the Politeneſs and Bravery of their 
People in Peace as well as War. And that the ſuc- 
ceſſive Governments of Grtat- Britain encouraged 
the planting and preſerving of Wood, Husbandry, 
and the like, the Law by them made is a ſuficient 
Demonſtration; n 4 2 3 
But vrhen we come nearer to the Hiſtory of theſe 
Times, and peruſe the Writings of the Botanicks, 
we ſhall find the fame forts of Trees, and ſeveral 
kinds of Flowers, have been cultivated a hundred 
Years ago as now, tho perhaps not in ſo great A- 
bundance. hs Goh | Quien Eli- 
About the Reign of Queen Eliaabeth, of Immor- zabeth. 
tal Memory, we may ſuppoſe ſome of the old A- 
venues and Walks adjoining to Noblemen's Houſes, 
were planted'; and of that Date ſeems to be the 
old Walk at Harfield (and at ſeveral other uw 
planted without diſpute by that great Miniſter of , 
State, the Lord Treaſurer Byur/ergh. 17 -*- forer Bur- 
What was particularly done by her Royal Suc- leigh. 
ceſſor, King James I. is not certain; but that that K. Jame J. 
ingenious Prince (the Glory of all Crown'd Heads 
for Learning) ſhould miſs this amongſt other his re- 
fined Amuſements and Speculations, would be irra- 
tional to ſuppoſe. | 
And (to ſtrengthen this Suppoſition) it muſt be 
obſerv'd, that in the Reign of this learned Prince, 
flouriſh'd ſome of the greateſt Philoſophers, and 
ſome of them great Lovers of Gard ning, (viz.) the 
Right Honourable the Lord Verulam, Sir Heury 
Wooton, Sir Hugh Flat, &c. The Writings of this m 
noble and ingenious __ are extant {till amongſt 
4 S; 
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The HiSTORY Chap. r. 
us; and Gard'ning may be remark d to have a great 
Share in his Thoughts, | A Tg 

And by the Account m_ by Sir Henry Woot- 
ton, Gard'ning had as early an Original in England 
as any where; the ſame worthy Perſon intimating 
that a Garden of my Lord Verulam s, as I remember, 
for I have not lately ſeen that (a) Book) was one 
of the beſt he had ſeen either at Home or Abroad; 
and the polite Writings of that Gentleman (who 
had ſpent moſt part of his time in Jraly,' being 
Ambatladar at Venice ſome Years) are ſure Pledges 
of the Knowledge he had in that Matter: The 
Love to Architecture, and other of the Liberal Sci- 
ences, the Elements he drew out of Vitruvius (of 
whom mention is already made) ſeem to convince 


us of the Truth of both his Obſervation and. Judg- 


—_ 


1. Charles 


ment: And indeed this worthy Perſon appears to 
be one of the firſt that had any Thoughts of that 
Rule, Proportion, and Deſign which has ſince took 
place in Gard ning. p 7 | 
It was about this Time that Sir Hugh Plat writ 
his Treatiſe (as one may Judge from the Style) 
under the Title of The Garden of Eden; wherein is 
found many nice Experiments in Gardening; but 
like thoſe of my Lord Verulam's, and all the An- 
cients, full of the old Philoſophical Tenets, now 
exploded ; none of the Authors of thoſe Times hav- 
ing that noble Reliſh and Guſt of Gardening (nor 
of the true Depths of Philoſophy) that has of late 
{hone ſo bright in theſe European Countries. 
In the moſt fatal and unhappy Reign of King 
Carles I. it is too much to be fear'd, there were 


leſs Advances made in Gard ning, and other parts 


of Natural Philoſophy than before; the Divine, 


Philoſopher, and all Ranks, laying aſide their Books, 
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(s) Sir Hen, Woarran's Elements of Afcbiteckure, 
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Chap. 1. Of GARD NING, Oc. 

and taking a Share in thoſe inteſtine Troubles; and 
in the Uſurpation of the pretended Protector, it 
was more the Cuſtom to cut down than to plant 
and repair Plantations : And in that diſmal Inrer- 


val little is to be expected, fince both the Laws 
of Nature and Government too were in continual 
Convulſions; and under the Sacred Name of Re- 
ligion, all the Depredations and Waſte imaginable 
committed. Ying 
But altho* things were in this terrible Combuſti- 
on, we muſt not omit the famous Mr. John Mil. 
ton, one of Cromwell's Secretaries; who, by his ex- 
cellent and neyer-to-be parallell'd Poem of Paradiſe 
Loſt, has particularly diſtinguiſh'd Gard ning, by 
ing that for his Theme; and ſhews, that tho 
his Eyes deprivd him of the Benefit of ſeeing, 
et his Mind was wonderfully mov'd with the 
hiloſophy, Innocence, and Beauty of this Employ, 


his Books, tho mix d with other Subjects, being a 


kind of a Philoſophical Body of Gard ning, as well 
as Divinity. Happy Man! had his Pen — 2m- 
ployed on no other Subject. 

Upon the happy Reſlitution of the Royal Fami- 


ly, anno 1660. Planting began again to raiſe its * 


dejeted Head; and in this Reign it was, that thoſe 
preliminary Foundations of Gard'ning were laid, 
that have fince been rais'd to ſuch a ſtupendious 
Height. 195 | 

"Tis certain that Prince, whoſe Thoughts and 
Expreſſions of Things were allowed by all to be 
ju „did plant the large Semicircle before the Pa- 
ace at Hampton- Curt, Ic. in purſuance of ſome great 
Deſign he had form d in Gard ning, beſides what 
he did at Wizdſor, and in other Places: And J 
have heard, that in Honour of hls own Country 
and contrary to the Boaſtings of the French and o- 


ther foreign Miniſters, the King, in his mild and 


ingenuous manner of expreſſing himſelf, faid, 12 
» E ERS | 7 > 


Mikon. 


Charles 
IId. 
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A worthyif'd thoſe Gardens or that Country beſt, which might 
1 be enjoy d the moſi Hours in the Day, and rhe moſt 


bis 


The Royal 
Garden in 
&. Fames's 
Park. 


With ſuch ol Counſellors the 8 did adviſe, 


Days in the Wear, which be was ſure was to be done 
in England, more than in any Country whatſoever. 
A Phraſe worthy a King of Great-Briain, and 2 
Lover of his Kingdoms. 

The Royal Garden in St. James Park, part of 
which is now in the Poſſeſſion of the Right Honou- 
rable the Lord Carlton, and the upper * belong 
ing to Marlborough - Houſe, was of that King's 
Planting; which were, in the Remembrance of mot 
People, the fineſt Lines of Dwarks perhaps in the 
Univerſe. Mr. London, of whom I ſhall ſay more 
in the latter end of my Hiſtor if, preſuming before 
Monſieur de la Quintinme, the famous French Gar- 


dener, (whoſe Works are both tranſlated and 
abridg d) to challenge all Fance with the like; and 
it France, why not the whole World 2 = 

To this Prince is likewiſe owing the planting and 
repairing the Walks in St. Zames's Park, on which 


2 3 the ingenious Mr. Waller writ a Poetical Eflay ; and 


having it now in my Hands, I ſhall tranſcribe” a 
2 of it, tho” 1 know Mr. Bog. has done it 
before me: | 


Near this, my Muſe, what moſt delight ” Sees 
A living Gallery of Aged Trees: - 
Bold Sons of Earth, that thruſt their Arms 0 byh, 
Ae if once more they would invade the y. 
In ſuch green-Palaces the firſt Kings reign 'd, 
Slept in their Shades. and Angels entertain d: 
And by. frequenting ſacred Groves, grew wiſe. 
Free from FE bp —— of Light and N. % ; 
Man thus retir'd; bis nobler Thoughts employs. 


Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of 10 55 rates; 


. be ; ſolves bis neiobb ri 2 Princes Fates z 
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Chap. 1. Of GARD'NING, Oc. 41 
What Nation ſhall have Peace, ohere War be made, 


Determin d is in this Orac lous Shade. 


The World, from India to the Frozen North, . 
Concern'd in what this Solitude brings forth, 


And running through the adjacent Beauties of 


Whitehall, xc. finiſhes his Poem: 


Here, free from Court Compliances, be walks, 
And with bimſelf, the beſt Adviſer, talks, 
How peaceful Olive may bis Temple ſhade, 
For mending Laws, and for reftaring Trade ; 
Or bow his Broms may. be with Lawrel charg'd, 
For Nations conquer d, and ber Bounds enlurg d. 


| Of ancient Prudence here he ruminates, 


Of riſing Kingdoms, and of falling States; 
What ruling Arts gave great Auguſtus Fame, 
And hom Alcides purchas'd ſuch a Name. 
His Eyes upon bis native Palace bent . ' 
Chaſe by, ſuggeſt agreater Argument; 

His T boughts riſe higber when he does reflect 


On what the World may from that Star expect, 


Which at bis Birth apppear d, to let us ſee, 

Day, for bis ſake, could with the Night agree. 

A Prince on whom ſuch diff 'rent Lights did ſmil, 
Born the divided World to reconcile.” © .. 
Whatever Heau'n or high extracted Blood 

Ould promi ſe or foretel, be llmake it good, 
Reform theſe Nations, and improve them more 
Than this fair Park, from what it was before. 


How far the Luſtre of Gardens and Planting might 
have been carried by this Royal Planter is uncertain z 
his Affairs being much unſettled; and ſeveral other 
great Expences, which exhauſted his Finances, were 
certainly a great QbſtruQtion to it, : 


There 
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K.JamesIT. There does not remain much of what King James 
did, or deſigned to do: This unhappy Prince pur- 
ſuing Meaſures of another Nature, and having 
1 quite other Deſigns in his Head, no leſs than that 
| | of Arbitrary and Deſpotick Power. Whatever 
| Halcyon Days might ſeem to ſhine at the Beginning 
\ of his Reign, yet afterwards Planting was . at a 
q Stand, and never purſued in ſo good Earneſt as in 
his Sncceffor's Time: And indeed the Completion 
of Gard ning ſeems to be reſervd amongſt many o- 
ther great Actions and Qualifications of that Prince, 
to eternize his Memory, and make him appear to 
x the World as great a Gard ner as he was a Soldier. 
I But I return to the Nobility and Gentry in King 
Charles the 1Id's and King James the 11d's Time, 
and take a View of what they are doing. 
And firſt 1 ſhall make ſome Remarks on the Bo- 
tanick Part of Gard ning, and therein of the Phy- 
fick Garden at Oxford, c. | EEO 
The Pitch to which Botanick Knowledge was even 
befor e this Time arrived muſt not eſcape our No- 
rice. The laborious Works of Gerrard and hisCom- 
mentator Johmſon, of Mr. Parkinſon and Ray, deſerve 
our utmoſt Tribute of Thanks; as likewiſe to Mr. 
Rea, the Author of Hora, Ceres and Pomona, . the 
practical and plain Method, in which he has deli- 
vered his Precepts, are admirable; but all is crown'd 
in the Phyfick-Garden at Oxford, as it is ſet down 
in the Preſent State of Greaz-Britarn. SUL 
Among the ſeveral noble Structures and great 
* Conveniences of Learning ( ſays that Author) 
* wherewith this famous Univerſity is. adorned, 
cc. this of the Phyſick- Garden, plac d by the River 
* Charwel, claims not the leaſt Place, Founded, 
* Built, and the Donation thereof made to the U- 
* niverſity in the Year 1632, by the munificent Be- 
4 nefaction of Henry Danvers Earl of Danby, then 
5+ Lying at his Houſe in Cornbury, who Penne 
\ | cc Ve 
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Chap. 1. Of GARDNING, &c. 43 
« five Acres of Ground, South of St. Mary Mag- 
« delen's, thereon erected about the Square there- 
« of. moſt ſtately Walls and Gates; which Walls 
4 are 14 Foot high, of the beſt ſquar d and poliſh d 
Stone, the like not to be elſewhere ſeen ; and one 
Gate thereof to the Expence of 5 or 600 /. on 
the Front of which is this Inſcription to be ſeen: 


ö 

1 | 

n Gloria Dei optimi Maximi Honori Caroli Rægis, 
- In Uſum Accademiæ & Reipublicæ, 1632. 
0 5 
4 


Henricus Com Danby. 


; « And endowed the ſame with an annual Revenue 
g to Perpetuity, for the Maintenance and Keeping of 
8 * the ſame, and its great Variety of Plants; where- 

„of it now contains many Thouſands, for the Ue 
of * and Honour of the Univerſity ; ſerving not only 
„for Ornament and Delight, and the pleaſant 

| „Walking and Diverſion of the Academical Stu- 
en dents, and of all Strangers and Travellers, but 
0- « of great Uſe alſo, as is eafily found, among all 
* Perſons defirous to improve their Botanical 
© Inclinations and Studies; and for the pleaſant 
* Contemplation and Experience of Vegeratrve Phi- 
ph, for which here is ſuppos d to be as good 
onvenience as in any Place in Europe (if not the 
* Beſt) as alſo for the Service of all Medicinal Pra- 
* Uitioners, ſupplying the Phyſicians and Apothe- 
* caries, and who elle ſhall have occaſion for things 
* of that Nature, with what is right and true, 
© freſh and good, for the Service and Life of Man. 
This Garden was firſt made by Mr. Bobart, Fa- 7 
ther to the preſent Jacob Bohart, to whole Care it 
is now committed ; who being an excellent Scholar 
as well as a Gardener, has carried on that univer- 
ial Hiſtory, begun by the learned Dr. Morriſan, de- 
ceaſed, and is entituled Boranick Profeſſor in that 
Famous Univerſity. BE N TY 
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The many Gardens and Walks that are in and 
near this Univerſity, add not a little to its Luſtre; 
ſuch are the Walks of Magdalen College, Ec. But 
the Walks that are in the Fields, to Which every 
Student is to pay a Moiety for keeping, ought nor 
to be forgot; which put together, may not im- 
probably much excel the glorious Academies of 4. 
thens, Cormth, or any other to be found in Hiſtory. 
Cambridge has likewiſe attempted the ſame, but 
not with ſo good Succels. | 
A General The Right Honourable the Earl of Eſſex, and the 
Catalogue Lord Capel amongſt the Nobles ; and ohn Evelyn 
of Virtuo- Eſq; and Sir William Temple, amongſt the Gentlemen; 
3 COtoley amongſt the Poets; and Roſe amongſt the 
7 „e. Gardenets, made up a great Part of the Vituoſo's 
of that Reign. | £9 
Mr. Eve- I thall begin with John Evelyn Eſq; one of the 
Iyn. greateſt Writef s we, have had in Gard ning; as well 
___ as irt ſeveral other Matters, and ſhall take the reſt 
in their Order, with what Remarks may be made 
on their Writings or Practice. >. 
This Ingenious and Learned Perſon, like another 
Virgil, was appointed for the Retrieving the Cala- 
mities of England, and re-animating the Spirit 
of Planting and Sowing of Woods in his Country- 
men, as that whefein conſiſted their Strength and 
Security, in the Continuance of their Wooden Walls, 
and thoſe floating Caſtles that were by Nature de- 
ſigned to fecure their Commerce, to viſit diſtant 
Nations, to fetch home their Riches, and, in ſhorr 
to make them (without inteſtine Diviſions) the moſt 
formidable Nation in the World. How he has ac- 
quitted himſelf is very well known at preſent, his 
Books being almoſt in all Hands; and, *tis to be 
hop d, will be continued down to the firtheſt Poſteri- 
ty, amongſt the moſt Ingenious and uſeful Writings 


of that Age; | % 
| | Neither 
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Neither was his Labour leſs in Matters nearer 
relating to Gd ning, in his Tranſlations, and in his 
Kalendarium Hortenſe (of which, as I have before 
intimated, he took the Pattern from Palladius). He 
tranſlated Quintinye s Compleat Gardener, with ano- 
ther ſmaller Tract, from French; was in his time 
the beſt Linguiſt, and to him it is owing that Gar- 
dening can ſpeak proper Eng/hſh. His Philoſophical 
Diſcourſe of Earth is accounted amongſt the beſt 
Writings of the Royal Society. 

As he begun, ſo he continued till his Death, a 
great Lover and Obſerver of Gard ning; and tho 
not at his own Expence, yet in his readineſs to give 
Ad vice, he — mine Thanks. In ſhort, if he 
was not the greateſt Maſter in Practice, tis to him 
is- due the Theorical Part of Gard ning. 

But I need ſay no more, his own Works, which 
are publick, are a clearer Demonſtration of the 
Greatneſs. of his Genius, than any Monument 1 
can raiſe to:his Memory. 


Sir: William Temple being the next in my Account Sir will, 


that has honoured” Gard ning with his Pen, I ſhall Temple. 
= him here, and leave thoſe two Nobles to 

ing up the Rear, and compleat this Claſs of Gar- 
den Worthies. 

He was the Son of Sir John Temple, Born at 
Sheen, the Place where he always ſpent his ſweet 
Hours of Retirement; by the natural Propenſity of 
his Genius toward all uſeful Knowledge, and parti - 
cularly. Gard'ning, and by his Converſation Abroad 
with . Miniſters ſent from all the Erropean Courts 
to the General Congreſs in Holland, where he was 


more than once Ambaſſador - Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary, he hit upon a noble Taſte 
of Gard nine; and was the Author of one of the 
politeſt Eſſays under the Title of the Garden of 
Epicurus, that has yet appeared: For albeit he 
might be miſtaken in his Opinion concerning the 

3 | Planting 
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- Planting Peaches Northward ; it being undeniably 
true, that they have Peaches 100 Miles off from Lon- 


don within 10 or 15 Days aſſoon as they have there: 
And that tis not altogether the Heat of the Sun, 
but the Clearneſs of the Soil, that accelerates the 
Growth of Fruit, to which a Gravelly Bottom is a 
Help: Yet in all other Reſpects he has come up 
to that Pitch as was expected from his Ingenious 
Pen. That he was a great Lover to Gardening, ap- 
pears by his own Writings, and ſeveral kinds of 
Fruit brought over by him out of Holland, &c. as 
well as by the Teſtimony of his Neighbours yet 
livine, the greateſt Conſolation of his whole Life 
being, in the lucid Intervals he had from publick 


Employs, in his beloved Gardens at Sheen. His 


Works are now generally well known ; but leſt by 
any means Poſterity fhould want better Informa- 


tion, he was one of the 8 for the 


King of Great-Britain at the Peace of Nimeguen. 
The Plantations of this Honourable Perſon are ſtill 


Lud Capel to be ſeen at Kew over - againſt Brentford: The 
et Kew. greateſt Advance made by him was the bringing 


over ſevetal ſorts of Fruit from France; and this 
Noble Lord we may ſuppoſe to be one that held, 
for many Years, a Correſpondence with Monſieur 
de la Quintinye, as has been before obſerved. The 
Farlinefs in which this Lord appeared in Garden- 
ing merits a very great place in this Hiſtory, and a 
better Pen than mine to draw it. 

It muſt not be paſs d by, that 2 the 


Eul of Seat of the Right Honourable the Earls o þ ex, 
Eſſex at was one of the firſt Places in Eng/and where the 
Caſhiobu- polite Spirit of Gardening ſhone the Brighteſt ; for 


altho* there have been great Additions made there 
within a few Years laſt paſt, the main Foundation 


was laid by that Worthy. and Honourable Patriot 


of his Country, under the more immediate o 


- 
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Conduct of Mr. Cook, his Gardener, yet living; 
who has likewiſe oblig'd the World with a Di- 
ſcourſe concerning the raiſing Foreſt Trees, c. 
which is {till extant. I muſt confeſs I never ſee that 
truly; delightful Place without being more than or- 
dinarily raviſh'd with its Natural Beauty. ; 

To enumerate what is due to the Ingenious V irtuoſos 
of this Age, the Members of the Royal Society, would 
fill a Volume much larger than this I am writing ; 
| ſhall only therefore give a ſhort Account of them 
as they are diſtinguiſh'd in thoſe Works, and in o- 
ther Writings of that kind. | 5 

To Seignior Mal pigbius, an Italian, we owe the. & 8 
moſt accurate Anatomization of Plants that has yet r 
appeared. Much is likewiſe due to the Labours of 5, Grew. 
Dr. Grew on that Subject. | 

From the Learned and: Ingenious Mr. Boyle we wy. Boyle, 
have received many valuable. Experiments in Vege- 
tative Philoſophy : To Dr. Beale, That the Filres Dr. Beale, 
of a Tree reach from top to bottom, from the Roots 
up to the extremeſt Parts of Fruit and Wood Branch- 
es, by which means there is a conſtant Paſſage for the 
Limphatieꝶ Fuices as well as for the Air, which is as 
* in the Vegetable as Animal Life. + | 

rom Dr. Woodward, I hat there abounds in all pr. wood- 

Water more or leſs, Terreſtrial or Nitrous Particles ward. 
which inſenſibly aſcend the Paſſages of all Plants, and 

are ſure Helps in their Frudliſication and Growth. 

This he has very accurately recorded in the Tranſ- 

actions of. that Society, drawn from Experiments 

on all ſorts of Water, of which Rain and Pond Wa- 

ter abounds the moſt. : 

But when we come to the Ingenions Mr. Ray, the Ar. Ray. 
admirable Tratts that we have in all parts of Expe- 
:!mental Philoſophy, eſpecially in Vegetables, are 
10 very full and numerous, that I muſt paſs 
them over with this general Acknowledgment, inaſ- 
much as they will many of them be found in the 

E enſuing 
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enſuing Works, and his Wonders of the Creation ff ©, 


ought to be read by all. Qi 
| | Doubtleſs theſe Gentlemen had the ſublimeſt Taſte c 
* of Gard ning that any ever had: They were not mn 
5 content with Fertur, tis reported, (as was my Lord its 
| Bacon) but Experientia docet, we are taught by Ex- an 
\ perience 10 and ſo: And when they came to make Op 
thoſe Inferences which are or ought to be the Reſult Wor 
1 of every virtuous Man's Labour and Practice; as WW 7 
: they ſtudied it on purpoſe to demonſtrate the Being Nof 
6 , of a God infinitely Wiſe, Powerful, and Good, ſo mes 
| 4 they always concluded their Speculations in this ot son 


fi | the like Phraſe, (b) O Lord, how manifold are thy 
5 Works? In Viſdom haſt thou made them all: the Eurih ¶ thei 
zs full of thy Riches. | Ns 
And altho Vegetation is in ſome reſpetts account. fall. 
ed the meaneſt part of the Creation, yet from thence it 0 
1 the pooreſt Perſon may argue, F this Tree or Plam d 
uk cann't be made by the moſt curious Artiſt among| 
| zs, how is it poſſible that Chance or the fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms ſhould j oP together in its For. Hus 
mation, or of the Earth on which it germmates and flou. ¶ Tnom 
riſbes; and from thence will revolve that zhere mu 
be an Almighty Power that not only made, but alſo ſiil 
governs theſe creeping Vegetables as well as the pro 
| cereſt Cedars in Libanus; and conclude in the Words 
7 of the Pſalmiſt, (c) All thy Works ſhall praiſe thee, Whe ſ 
1 LE O Lord, and thy Saints ſhall bleſs thee: they ſhall ſpeitMune 
8 of thy Kingdom, and talk of thy Power, to make knoutet l 
ro the Sons of Men his mighty Atts, and the gloriout 
1 Majeſty of his Kingdom. 7 Kingdom, O Lori 
e i an everlaſting Kingdom, and thy Dominion endu: Pays 
" eth throughout all Generations. deen 
4 To return from this beautiful Digreſſion, I cam over 
but recommend to Perſens of my own Profeſſo 


2 * — 
— 


RY (L) Pſalm 104. 24. (e) Pſal. 105. 10, 11, 12, 4 
0 | ” 
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the Study of Vegetative Philoſophy ; for their Pra- 
Aice being conſiderably more than any Gentleman's 
can poſhbly be, what Advances may they not ſoon 
make? The only Difficulty is the Abſtruſeneſs of 
its Terms, which I ſhall ſome time or other take 
an Opportunity of Explaining, and of reducing the 
Opinions of the Ancients and Moderns, on the Arcane 
of Vegetation. | 
SW But I muſt not paſs over the CharaQter of one 
of the beſt of Maſters as well as Gardeners, 1 
mean the Right Honourable the Lord William Ruſſel, Lord Ruſ- 
Son to the then Earl of Bedford, which I chuſe ſel. 
the next to the laſt Lord mentioned, on Account of 
their Sufferings in the ſame Cauſe. I ſhall not 
pretend to touch upon the Cauſes' of their unhappy 
Fall, that being ſet into a true Light by other Hands, 
it ſhall ſuffice me to ſay, as I had it from a near 
and dear Relation, T hat by the Loſs of that zea- 
ous Aſſertor of the Liberties of bis Country, be- 
des thoſe,and the more natural Properties of a tender 
shand and Father, a Character he was very well 
inown to deſerve by all that had any Acquaintance 
F bim, the World was deprived of one of the beſt 
Maſters and Encouragers of Arts and Sciences 
particularly Gard'ning) that that Age produc d. 
Is for his Works in Gard'ning they were none of 
he ſmalleſt; for being poſſeſs d of a plentiful For- 
une by the Marriage of the preſent virtuous Lady, 
yet living, he made Stratton, about. ſeven Miles 
rom Wincheſter, his Seat, and his Gardens there 
were ſome of the beſt that were made in thoſe early 
Ways, iuch indeed as have mock'd ſome that have 
een ſince done: But the untimely Fall of that true 
Lover of his Country, prevented his farther Pur- 
ſuit of that Matter, in which I am well informed 
he deſigned more. The Gardens at Soutbampton- 
Houſe in Bloomsbury Square were alſo ct his mak- 
W's, and are as well as 5 of that Model. I = 
”"2 en 
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been more particular in this, on occaſion of the Loſs 
I may have fſuſtain'd in ſo great a Friend (being 
brought up in that Place where he us'd to ſpend his 
happy Days) whoſe Memory 1 beg leave to admire, 
and whoſe Death I, with all Lovers of Liberty, hear- 
tily bewail. He was beheaded the 22d of Juh, 
in the Year of Chrilt 1683. 


Mr. Cou- Gard ning ſtill advancing to a higher and a higher 


pitch all that Reign (via. King Charles IId's] there 
{eem'd tobe nothing wanting ſo much as the Re- 


- commendation of it by the Muſes ; for which Pro- 


vince Mr. Cowley was certainly the fitteſt ; the firſ 
he wrote was 4 Books in Latin Verſe upon Herbs, 
Plants, Trees, c. wherein he followed the Doctrine 
of the Ancients in the Specifick Diviſion of their 
Plants, and all other things that were neceſſary for 
ſuch a Work. Theſe were writ, as Biſhop Sprat 
obſerves in his Life, during the Time of the unhap- 
py Rebellion and Uſurpation of Oliber Cromwe!l!, 
bor coming to England in Diſguiſe, and that he might 
the better correſpond with the Royal Party here, and 

ſend Intelligence of the State of Things, he fur- 
niſh'd himſelf with Books; and under pretence of 
ſtudying Phylick, he retired into Kent, where he 
compos d thoſe excellent Lines aforementioned. But 
that which he made. then uſe of as a Vizor, grew 
afterwards familiar, and ſo broke thro' the cloudy 
Shades of a domeſtick Exile. His Delight in 
Gard ning, and the other Diverſions of a Country 
Life, afterwards encreaſing with his Liberty 
he ſurpals'd (if poſſible) the Divine Virgil himſelt. 
Of the ſeveral Themes he choſe to diſplay the Live 
lineſs of his Fancy, and the Seraphick Idea's he had 
of Gard ving, I ſhall only chuſe, 


here does the Wiſdom and the Pow'r Divine 
In a more bright and ſweet Reflexion ſhine ? 


Herd 
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Where do we finer Strokes and Colours ſee 

Of the Creator's real Poetry, | 

Than when we with Attention look 

Upon the T bird Day's Volume of the Book ? 

If we couldopen and intend our Eye, 

We all like Moſes ſhould eſpy, 
Ev'n in a Buſh, the radiant 2 

But we deſpiſe thoſe bis inferior Ways, 

(Tho not leſs full of Miracle and Pra; e) 

Upon the Flow'rs of Heav'n we gaze, 

The Stars of Earth no Wonder in us raiſe, 

Tho theſe perhaps do more than they 

The Lije of Mankind ſway. 


Cowley zo Mr. Evelyn. 

He is obſerved to have writ theſe Eſſays towards 

the latter part of his Life; amongſt which, this to Mr. = 
Evelyn is extremely fine, and the whole is allowed 
M os be of the ſublimeſt Taſte of any thing that has 
„appear d on this Subject. He died the 2d of Au- 

ht BY £#/7, Anno Dom. 1667. and is buried in Weſtminſter- | 
＋ bey, whoſe Monument and Books will, I hope, 
ur: excuſe my giving any farther Account of him, and 
of ll preſerve the Memory of this Erg//h Maro to Fu- 

turit . 6 a 

bo Mr. Roſe, of which 1 am in this laſt place to x, rote. - 
rey ſpeak, was firſt Gardener to the Lord Eſex at Eſex- 
wdy Houſe in the Strand, and afterwards to his Royal 
- Majeſty King Charles. II. at the Royal Garden in 
15 St. James Park: He was eſteemed to be the beſt of 
erty his Profeſſion in thoſe Days, and ought to be re- 

(af membered for the Encouragement he gave to a Ser- 
ire. vant of his, that has fince made the greateſt Ei- 
pad ure that ever yet any Gardener did, I mean Mr. 
London, of whom I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
more by and by. Mr. Roſe writ a Treatiſe of Vines, 
and allo ſomething, as I remember, of Fruit-trees, 
which I have not lately ſeen. Tis true the firſt has 
not had the deſired Effect in England, nor ſo much 
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as he ſeem'd to aſſure the World it would: How- 
ever, he may be well rank d amongſt the great Vir- 
tuoſo s of that time (now dead) who were all well 
pleas'd to accept of his Company while living. 

In this Century flouriſh'd Sir Thomas Brown, who 
wrote ſeveral excellent Tracts, almoſt in all Hands: 
The Sepulchral Urns found in Norfolk, and the Gar: 
dens of Cyrus, were ſome of the firſt of his Produ- 
Qtions. He was bred up at Wincheſter - School; 
then at Pembroke College in Oxford ; and after. 
wards practis d Phyſick in Norwich. The noble E- 
legance of his Style has ſince induc'd many to read 
his Works (of which that of Gruss Gardens is ſome 
of the brighteſt ) tho' they have had little Incli- 
nation to the Practice of Gard' ning itſelf. There 


remains nothing that I have heard, of his put- 


ting Gard ning actually into Practice himſelf: 
but ſome of his laſt Works being Obſervations on 
ſeveral Plants mentioned in Scripture; and of Gar- 


lands and Coronary Garden Plants and Flowers, tis 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe he did; and that the Love he 
had fo early and late diſcover d toward it, was com- 
pleared in the delightful Practice thereof. 


Dr. Henry I had almoſt forgot to mention a Right Reverend 
Compton, Father, whoſe Love towards Gard ning ought by no 
Lord Biſhop means to be omitted, inaſmuch as he may be ſaid 
of London. to de not only a Father of the Church, but likewiſe 


of Gard ning. He was of. the Loyal and Noble 
Family of the Comptone, Earls of Norrhampron, 
whoſe Characters in other reſpects are recorded by 
the Hiſtorians of other kinds; tho' concerning his 
Gardens (which took up a great part of his Leiſure 
Time) nothing has been yet made publick. He was 
a great Encourager of Mr. London, hereafter to be 
mentioned, and probably very much aſſiſted him in 
his great Deſigns. This Reverend Father was one 
of the firſt that encouraged the Importation, 
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Raiſing, and Increaſe of Exoticks, in which he was 
the moſt curious Man in that Time, or perhaps will 
be in any Age; and by the recommendation of Chap- 
lains into foreign Parts, had likewiſe greater Ad van- 
tages of improving it than any other Gentleman could. 
: WH He had above 1000 Species of Exotick Plants in 
his Stoves and Gardens, in which laſt place he had 
endenizon'd a great many that have been formerly 
thought too tender for this cold Climate. There 
were few Days in the Year, till towards the latter 
part of his Life, but he was actualhy in his Gar- 
den ordering and directing the Removal and Re- 
you of his Trees and Plants. A Virtuous and 
dablo Pattern, and a Perſon by whom Gard ning 
has not a little been recommended to the World. 

It would be an unpardonable Omiſſion not to men- 
tion thoſe Virtuous and Honourable Perſons 1 | 
the Ladies, who have likewiſe ſhewn a particular 
Veneration and Efteem for the Subject we are upon. 

To ſay little of the Horalia or Flower-Feaſis, 2 ae 
obſerv'd annually on the four laſt Days of April, on“. 
Account of the ignominious part of that Hiſtory ; 
tho' tis probable the Diverſion of thoſe Ladies was 
more in Honour of Flowers than Flora herſelf: Their 
Cuſtom was on thoſe Days to bind Chaplets of 
Flowers on each- other's Heads, and to compole and 
ling Verſes ſuitable to -that Occaſion, perhaps not 
much unlike our own Country Milk-Maids who 
(inſtead of Plate, as in London) have in ſome Coun- 
tries Weſtward, Garlands inſtead of Flowers, which 
ſeem much properer in this Caſe: How far, and from 
whence the Original Riſe of this was, is uncer- 
tain. | 

But to continue our Antique Hiſtory : The inex- 
tricable Mazes and Foreſt-work Hangings wrought by 
the Phrygian and Tyrian Dames, &c. deſcribe the 
particular Delight they took in the Woody and 
Flowry Scenes; and that Flowers were not only in 


E 4 uſe, 
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uſe, but were the Ornaments and Delights of the 
Roman Ladies, is deducible from the Example of 
Cleopatra. Cleopatra, who in the midſt of that Rage and Con- 
fuſion ſhe was in, choſe them for the Covert of 

her expiring Tragedy. | 
Anck to come nearer Home, beſides one of the 
Puccheſs Bedford Family mentioned by Sir William Temple, 
of Bedford we have fince had Ladies of the greateſt Qua ity 
that have honour'd and admir'd Gard'ning and Plant- 
ing in a peculiar manner. | 
Amonęſt many that might be nam d, the Dutch- 
eſs Dowager of Beaufort (very lately deceas d) de- 
Dutcheſs of ſerves our mention, not only on Account of her own 
Beaufort. Yjrtues, but alſo for her near Relation to the Ca. 
pile, that have already had a Place in this Hiſtory. 
Badmington in Glecefierſhire was the Seat where 
this noble Lady us'd to ſpend thoſe Moments that 
many other Ladies devote to the tireſome Pleaſures 
of the Town. What a'Progreſs ſhe made in Exo- 
ticks, and how much of her Time the virtuouſſy and 
buſily employed in her Garden is eaſily obſervable 
from the Thouſands of thoſe foreign Plants (by her 
as it were made familiar to this Clime) there regi- 


* 


mented together, and kept in a wonderful deal of 


Health, Order, and Decency, if they are now the 
ſame as about ſeven or eight Year ago, when I had 
the Happineſs of ſeeing them, with ſome others. 
Beſides, her Servants aſſured us, that excepting 
the times of her Devotions, at which ſhe was a con- 
ſtant Attendant, Gard ning took up two: Thirds of 


her time: The great Favour ſhe held towards Vir- | 


tuoſo's in her own way, IJ have in ſeveral great In- 
ſtances heard from Monſieurs the Bobarts, both ve 
ry eminent in Botanick Amuſements. 198: 
Of a leſs exact, but yet to a more uſeful Account 
Counteſs of was the Employ of one of the Counteſles of Lind. 
Lindſey. /zy, of the Wharton Family, who by her Induſtry 


has left conſiderable Monuments of her Care and 
| — Pains, 


* 
r aa ce. ie: 


\ 
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Pains, very grateful to this and all future Times, for | 


the Umbrageand Safety it affords in leſs than 40 


Years to her preſent Survivors, and the great Ad- 


vantages it may make to immemorial Poſterity, 
Theſe Plantations are feen at the Seats belonging to 
this noble Family in Lincoluſbire, ſome of which 
have been ſince cut out into Gardens, E7c. 

This Lady was reputed to be a continual At- 
tendant and Superviſor of her Works, without any 


regard to the rigid Inclemency of the Winter Sea- 


ſon; and not only ſo, but alſo in the meaſuring and 
laying out the Diſtances of her Rows of Trees, 
ſhe was actually employed with Rule, Line, c. 
When Men are oblerv'd to buſie themſelves in this 
diverting and uſeful Employ, tis no more than what 
is from them expected; but when by the fair and 
tender Sex, it has ſomething in it that looks ſu- 
pernatural, ſomething ſo much above the trifling 
Amuſements. of that Species of Rational Beings, 
that is apt to fill the Mind of the Virtuous with 
Admiration, and may very well retort on the dull, 


unaQtive part of Mankind, the Sluggiſhneſs of whoſe 


Lives denote a ſorry, mean, and baſe Spiritedneſs 
of Mind; while theſe illuſtrious Heroins ſhine 
with unuſual Splendor, and by their Actions per- 


petuate their Memories to the lateſt Date of 


ime. f TR 
And what Thoughtful and Rational Being is there 


whoſe Reaſon can be ſo mightily adumbrated as 


to neglect this, a Buſineſs that carries with it all 
the Motives imaginable? Yet how much is it for- 
got, or at leaſt how much more of it might bedone, 
did not a Lethargick kind of Infatuation lie upon 
the Spirits of a great part of the World? | 


Neither does the Fame of theſe Female Virtuo- Mrs. Phil- 
ſo's end here, ſince from one of them the World lips. 
Has ſome Poetical Remains concerning the Beauty, 


Innocence, and harmleſs Enjoyment of a * 
| 12 | ifs 
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Man unconcern d without himſelf may be 


The HISTORY Chap. f. 
Life and Bufineſs, equal to the higheſt Raptures ei- 
ther of Pindar, Haccus, or Maro, I mean the in- 
comparable Mrs. Catherine Phillips, in two Eſſays, 
one directly under the Title of a Cuntry Life; 
and the other in an Invitation to a Lady, under 
the borrowed Name of Roſania, to come and live 


with her in the Country; wherein, after a fflort 


{ntroduQtion, ſhe argues as if her Soul was more 
than ordinarily affected with that way of Living: 


For a Retirement from the Noiſe of Towns, © © 
Is that for which ſome Kings bave left their Crows 
And Conquerors, whoſe Lawrels preſt the Brow, 
Have chang'd it for a quiet Myrtle Bough. | 


And then upon an Enumeration of the falſe Gloſ- 
ſes of Worldly Pomp, ſums up all: 01 


Thus all the glitt' ring World is hut a Cheat,: 


Obtruding on bur Senſe things groſs for great: 


But he that can enquire and undiſguiſe, _ 
Will ſoon perceive the Sting thut bidden lie; 
And find no Foys merit Eſteem hut thoſe e 
Whoſe Scene lies only at our own diſpoſe. 


Ilis own, both Proſpelt and ne l huri d, 
Kings may be Slaves themſelves, by their own Paſſions 
But who commands bimſelf, commands the World. + 
A Country Life affifts this Study beſt, | 
Where no Diſtractions do the Soul arreſt, © 
There Heav'n and Earth lie open to our View, 
There we ſearch Nature, and its Author too + 


Poſſeſt with Freedom, and a Real Eſtate, 5 b 


| Took down on Lice, and Vanity, and Fe 


There (my Roſania) will we, mingling Souls, 

Pity the Folly which the World controuls : EL 
And all thoſe Grandeurs, whichthe World does prize, 
We either can enjoy, or will deſpiſe. gre 
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And now I come to that Criſts wherein Garde- King wil- 


ing advanc'd to its higheſt Meridian, by the Encou- liam III. of 


ragement of King W:/am III. of glorious Memory 


Great-Bri- 
I tain, and 


and his Royal Conſort; and may be brought, amongſt Q Mary. 


other things, to help to eternize the Memory of thoſe 
be — Deſigns being lai 
oundation of great | id at 
Hampton. Court (as is before obſerv'd) * Roy- 
al Uncle King Charles II. it was thought to be one 
great Inducement to thoſe Princes to take up their 
chief Refidence there, and Gard ning ſoon felt the 
happy Effect of it. The Great Garden, the Garden 
next the River, call'd now the Privy Garden, and 
Wilderneſs, and Kitchen-Gardens, were made with 
great Diſpatch ; the only Fault was, the Pleaſure- 
Gardens being ſtuft'd too thick with Box, a Faſhion 
brought over out of Holland by the Dutch Garde- 
ners, who us d it to a fault, eſpecially in Exland, 
where we abound in ſo good Graſs and Gravel: 
But upon all other Accounts the Gardens were no- 
ble, and their Majeſties Deſigns yet nobler: Upon 
the Death of that Illuſtrious Princeſs, Gard' nin 
and all other Pleaſures were under an Eclipſe wit 
that Prince; and the beloved Hampton- Court lay for 
ſome time unregarded : But that Sorrow being dif- 
pelled, his Majeſty reaſſumed his farther Purſuit of 
Gard'ning, in altering and making a conſiderable Im- 
provement to the Gardens, and making that 
Terraſs next the Thames, the nobleſt Work of that 
kind in Europe. This was done in the Reign (too 
ſhort) of a Prince always at War in Defence of the 
Liberties of Europe; yet in the leaſt Interval of Eaſe, 
Gard'ning took up a great part of his Time, in which 
he was not only a Delighter, but likewiſe a great 
Judge, as was likewiſe that excellent Princeſs, of 
whom he and the Nation were too early bereft ; this 
active Princeſs loſt no Time, but was either mea- 
ſuring, directing, or ordering her Buildings, but in 


Gar- 
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1 Gard'ning, eſpecially Exoticks, ſhe was particularly 
8 Dr Pluk-$kill'd, and allowed Dr. Planet 200 l. per Ann. 
. for his Aſſiſtance therein. 1 1129.61 
| But the Queen being dead, this Loſs was fol- 
70 lowed by another in a few Years, of the Death of 
7 the King himſelf. The Gardens at Kenſington were 
0 part of them made likewiſe | by that Prince; 
i but the finiſhing of them was left a Work for the 
pious and immortal Memory of our late Gracious 
Queen Anne, of which we ſhall ſee more hereafter, 
and return to the NobilityandGentry of Great-Britain 
who were all this while very buſie in Imitation of 
. the Royal Examples of the then King and Queen. 
Frampton- And here it may not be improper to begin with 
1 Park. that Nurſery and Fund of Gard ning and Plants, with 
which the Nation was afterwards ſtock d, I mean 
Brompton-Park, which, from the Ingenious Mr. E 
velyn, we may place above the greateſt Works of 
that kind ever ſeen or heard of either in Books or 
Travels. 28 ä N | 
This vaſt Deſign was begun ſome Years before 
the Revolution by four of the Head Gardeners of 
England, Mr. London, Gardener to'the aforeſaid Biſh- 
op of London; Mr. Cook, Gardener to the Earl 
| of Eſex at Caſhiobury; Mr. Lucre, Gardener to 
Queen Dowager at Somer ſet-Houſe; and Mr, Field, 
Gardener to the Earl of Bedford; at the then Bed- 
Jord-Houſe in the Strand, and appeared to all that 
heard. of it a Work worthy . the greateſt Encou- 

| ragement. 411 112-5 „ 152 
| Lord wey One of their firſt Undertakings was at the Right 
F mouth's at. Honourable the Lord Viſcount of nas at Long- 
(/  Long-leat- Lear in Wiltſhire, where theſe four Partners abode 


— 4 
oo 


every one his Month, and in the Intervals attended 

their own Buſineſs; of which the new Nurſery 

1 before named was not the leaſt; but ſome time after 
6 Mr. Lucre and Mr. Feld dy ing, and Mr. Cook ſel- 
ling his Share, it was divided into two Shares on- 


* 
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ly, under Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe, who were the 
Perſons that have fince carried it to its higheſt pitch, 
which ſome Years 280 was, by a Perlon of Judg- 
ment, and no great Friend to that Undertaking, va- 
lued at between 30 and 40000 J. perhaps as much 
as all the Nurſeries of France put together. 
But now let us look, as 1 have already hinted, 
amongſt the Nobility and Gentry, which at this 
Time were every where buſied in Making and A- 17 
dorning their Gardens and Plantations. To enumerate 301 
and ſet down the Hiſtory of Gard'ning in its ſeveral #4 
Particulars inthis Reign, would require a Volume of "I 
itſelf, but will be for the moſt part ſumm'd up in 
the Perſon and CharaQter of George London Eſq; 
Super-intendant of their Majeſties Gardens, and Di- 
rector-General of moſt of the Gardens and Planta- 
tions of Great- Britain. | : 
I am not well enough informed, neither is it ma- 
terial I ſhould go back to the Birth and Education Mr. Lon- "4 
of this eminent Gard ner; his Induſtry and Natu-dow | 3 
. ral Parts ſoon and ſufficiently recommended him to 4 f 
J the Nobility and Gentry, that he was courted and 415 
A careſs d by all; ſo true it is, That the Gifts of 1 i 
[ Nature are much more valuable than thoſe of N 
0 Original Birth and Fortune, or even Learning 1 
A itſelf: And to the eternal Honour of the preſent 6 "N 
- Age be it ſpoken, never was Virtue, laudable Indu- 14 
ſtry, nor Art more encouraged, of which the Per- who: 
-- we are here ſpeaking of is an undeniable In- ' 
ance. ph 
I ſhall content myſelf therefore to find him under | 1 
the Care and Inſtruction of Mr. Ro/e (whoſe Cha- Wits 
rater has been already drawn.) The early and vigo- _ 
rous Appearances he made in Buſineſs were ſoon di- 
{cover'd by his Maſter, who ſpar'd no Pains, nor 
hindred himof any Liberty, whereby he might im- 7 
prove himſelf. After he had been with him about 
four or five Year, he ſent him (it I am right inform- 
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ed) into France, the greateſt Seat of Learning at 
— Time in the World, eſpecially in the Errand 
he went about. Soon after he returned, he was pre- 
ferr d to the Biſhop of London's Service before- men- 
tioned ; and in a few Years more, he (with his Af- 
ſociates) entred on that great Undertaking of Bromp- 
ton-Parꝶ; and upon the Revolution, was made Su- 
perintendant of all their Majeſties Gardens, for 
which he had 200 J. a Year, and a Page of the Back 
Stairs to Queen Mary; and it was particularly ob- 
ſerved that he aſſiſted at the Revolution in carry ing 
the then Princeſs Anne to Nottingham, from the Fury 
of the Papiſts. 

Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe being join d Partners, 
and thus, as it were, both poſſeſt of the Royal Fa- 
vour, and the Purſes of the King, Queen, and Nobi- 
lity, left no Stone unturn'd to carry on their De- 
ſigns. Soon after the Peace of Reſwyck Mr. Lon- 
don took another Journey into France, with the Rt. 
Honourable the Earl of Portland, that was ſent, by 
King Iilliam Amballador-Extraordinary on that Oc- 
caſion; and then it was that he made thoſe Obſer- 
- vations on the Fruit-Gardens at Verſailles, which are 
publiſh'd in the Prefaceto their Abridgment. 
After the Death of the Queen, and not many 
Years after her the King, their Royal Succeflor 
Queen Anne, of pious Memory, committed the Care 
of Her Gardens in chiet to Mr. Wiſe, Mr. London 
{till purſuing his Buſineſs in the Country. It will 
perhaps be hardly believed in time to come, that 
this one Perſon actually faw and gave Directions once 
or twice a Year in moſt of the Noblemens and Gen- 
tlemens Gardens in Eland. And , ſince it was com- 
mon for him to ride 50 or 60 Miles in a Day, he 
made his Northern Circuit in five or fix Weeks, and 
ſometimes leſs; and his Weſtern in as little Time: 
As for the South and Eaſt, they were but three or 
four Days Work for him; moſt Times twice a Year 

viſiting 
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viſiting all the Country Seats, converſing with Gen- 


tlemen, and forwarding the Buſineſs of Gard ning 
in ſuch a Degree as is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe. 


In the mean time his Colleague manag'd Matters 
nearer home with a Dexterity and Care equal to 
his Character: And in truth they have deſerv'd 
ſo much of the World, that tis but common Ju- 
Rice to tranſmit their Memory to Ages to come. 

To ſpeak more particularly of the Knowledge 


Mr. London was ſuppos d to be Maſter of in this 


Matter, the little Opportunity he had in laying a 
Foundation of Learning, was, without doubt, a 
Obſtruction to his Progreſs in occult Philoſophy, 


which is involv'd in ſo many hard Terms, this 
nevertheleſs he overcame purely by Induſtry ; and 


what he wanted in one, he abounded with in the other. 
He was perfectly well skill'd in Fruit, which ſeem'd 
to be his Maſter- piece; as for other parts, as Greens, 
Trees, Flowers, Exoticks, and the like, he certain- 
ly had as much Knowledge as any one Man living: 

nd tho' he might not come up to the higheſt pitch 
of Deſign always, yet that might be attributed to 


the Haſte he was generally in; and it can be no 


great Dilemma on his Character, that he was not the 
greateſt Perſon in every thing, when tis ſurprizing 
to find he could poſſibly know ſo much; ſo great a 
Surprize indeed, that we muſt hardly ever expect 


his Equal, much leſs any one that will exceed him. 


The Planting and Raifing of all forts of Trees is 
ſo much due to this Undertaking, that twill be hard 
for any of Poſterity to lay their Hands on a Tree in 


” of theſe Kingdoms that have not been a part 
0 


their Care. 

Mr. London, by his great Fatigues in Heat and 
Cold, notwithſtanding naturally of a healthy, ſtrong 
Conſtitution, was at laſt ſeiz d with an IIlneſs, which 
carried him off after a few Months Sickneſs. I ſhall 


take no other Notice of him than what relates to 


my 
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Chap. 1. 
my Purpoſe in Gard nim, in which he has left a 
laudable Example to all that ſhall have the Encou- 
ragement to enter, and the Courage and Strength 
to perform what he did. He died towards Chriſtmas 
in the Year 1713. | | 

Before I conclude this Hiſtory, I muſt remark ſome- 
thing of our late pious Queen, whole Love to Garden- 
ing was not a little, Her firſt Works were the Root- 
ing up the Box, and giving an Ergh/h Model to 
the Old-made Gardens at Kenſington , and in 1704. 
made that new Garden behind the Green-Hoſe, 
that is eſteemed amongſt the moſt valuable Pieces 

of Work that has been done any where. 
The Place where that beautiful Hollow now is, 
was a large irregular Gravel-pit, which, according 
to ſeveral Deſigns given in, was to have been filled, 
but that Mr. W:/e prevailed, and has given it that 
ſurprizing Model it now appears in; as great a 
Piece of Work as that whole Ground is, twas near 
all compleated in one Seaſon, (vig.) between Mi- 
chaclmas and Lady-Day, which demonſtrates to what 
a pitch Gard xing is arrived within theſe 20 or 30 
Years. | | | 

The Box-work at Ilampton- Court was alſo pull'd 
up ſome time after, and the Gardens laid into that 

plain but noble manner they now appear in. 
Blenheim All the Buſineſs done by Mr. W:/e, of Moment, 
Gardensb*-fox any of the Nobility, was for his Grace the Duke 
em 17945 of Marlborough at Blenheim : This ſtupendious Work 
(begun and moſt part finiſh'd in three Years 2 
may be reckoned amongſt the greateſt of all theſe 
two Gentlemens Undertakings. 
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Sir Richard Child's at Wanſtead in Eſex is the 
nets and in ſome reſpeCts, the beſt of the two: 
Wang This was begun in 1706, a Deſign worthy of an 
in Eſſex. Engliſh Baronet, and equal to the greateſt French Peer; 


and this is one of Mr. London 's laſt Undertakings. 
After 
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This and ſuch like auguſt Deſigns as this, which 
are to be ſeen in many Places now, denote that 
Greatneſs of Mind that reigns in the Exgliſb Nohi- 
lity and Gentry. And it cann't but argue a true Guſt 
and Reliſh of things they have at preſent, and 
what may reaſonably be expected from Futurity ; 


and indeed I can't but be of the Opinion, that it is 


an undeniable Argument of the virtuous as well as 
polite Diſpoſition of this Age, and that both Reli- 
gious and Rural Thoughts highly poſſeſs and il- 
luſtrate the Minds of the greateſt Nobility. | 

Tis certain no Nation in the World is bleſt with 
more natural Conveniences than weare : The Atheiſt 
has no reaſon toargue againſt the Hills or other Ex- 
creſcencies of the Earth as a Blemiſh of the Crea- 
tion, fince tis from them we have thoſe Springs 
that refreſh the Valleys, and the Beauty of which 
adds ſuch a Magnificence to our Gardens, and ſuch 
2s few Countries (eſpecially thoſe adjoining to us) 
enjoy ſo well as ourſelves. | 

Tis true, we do not abound ſo much as they do 
with Oranges, and ſome other delicious Fruits, but 
in their room we have the more durable and ſer- 
viceable Bleſfings of Oak, beſides fructiferous Trees, 


proper enough for our Uſe, and that which abun- 


dantly commands them all, I mean our Ships and 
the Balance of Trade. | 

If our Seaſons are ſomething more uncertain than 
they are in other Countries, we have no occaſion to 
repine, fince the general Temperature of our Cli- 
mate makes a ſufficient atnends ; and that (d) Royal 
Perſon aforementioned has worthily obſerv'd, We 
can longer and better enjoy our Gardens than they can 
either in the more frigid or torrid lime. 45 


8 * tt. 1 


) King Charles II. 
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In fine, the Conſideration of our Happineſs is 
ſuch, that I cannot but exult with a late Geographer, 
O happy and bleſſed Britain, didſi thoz but know thy own 


 Happmeſs ! thy Gardens are like Paradiſe) thy Val. 


Lord Rane- 


teys like Eden, tby | Hills like Lebanon, thy Springs 
like Shiloh, thy Rzvers lite Jordan, abundantly ſtor d 
thou BY with all the Bleſfings both of Heaven and 
Earth. Fo BN ARR ITE bf fe IS 

After mention of ſome Foreſt-works done by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Ranelagh at Cramborne, 


Ear! of and the Right Hon. the Earl of Hallfax at Buſhy- 


Park, I ſhall conclude this Hiſtory with that truly 


Ingenious Lover of Architecture and Gar'dning, the 


Earl of 
Carliſle. 


Practice of the moſt eminent and illuftrious Virtu- 


| 
0 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carliſſe in his Wood 
at Cſtle-howard, the higheſt Pitch that Natural andi 
Polite Gard'ning can poſſibly ever arrive to: T 
there that Nature is truly imitated, if not excell'd; WW « 
and from which the Ingenious may draw the belt Mt 
of their Schemes in Natural and Rural Gard'nine; Ml « 
Tis there that ſhe is by a kind of fortuitous Con- 
duct purſued thro” all her moſt intricate Mazes, and 
taught ev'n to exceed her own ſelf in the Natura 
Linear, and much more natural and promiſcuous M8 <: 
Diſpoſition of all her Beauties. Spied, 
From this imperfect Survey of the Writings and 


olo's in Horticulture, £7c. one may collect how deat 
the Pleaſures of Gard'ning, Planting, and Agricultur 
were. There is doubtleſs much more of this Sub 
Jett that has eſcap'd my narrow Knowledge of Hi 
ſtory and Letters, and ſome I have purpoſely omit 
ted as fabulous, at leaſt as too much ſtrain'd h 
Poets, ſuch as the Oracular Grove of Dodona, Det 
pbos, and the like; as alſo the diſmal Fate of Fre. 
ſiitbon, or the other uncertain Stories of the Ham: 
dryades, to whole peculiar Care the Vegetative In 
1 of thoſe Nemorous Abodes were commit 
ted. | 

I might 
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I might have deſcanted upon the Veneration the 
ancient Agyptians had fon Onions, Leeks, and o- 
ther Culinary Food; and the Pretences that T hey, 
the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans have to the Ori- 
ginal and Derivation of Agriculture and Gard ning; 
but I leave thoſe trivial Points, and draw towards 
a Conclufion, after ſome Reflexions on this Hiftory 
and the Delights of theſe Retirements. - 
Mr. Steele, whoſe Lucubrations are ſo much ad- 
mired in this Age, has painted and deſcribed the 
Beauty and Pleaſures of theſe Rural Delights in the 
moſt moving Terms (e) H we ſuppoſe (fays he) 
that there are Spirits or Angels that look into the 
* Ways of Men, as it is highly probable there are, 
** both from Reaſon and Revelation, how different 
are the Notions they entertain of us from thoſe 
we are apt to form of one another? Were they 
* to give us in their Catalogues of ſuch Worthies 
* as are now living, how different would it be 
from that which our own Species would draw 
« > ine Oey FX ; s 
a We are dazled with the Splendor of Titles, 
the Oltentation of Learning, the Noiſe of Victo- 
* Ty; they, on the contrary, ſee the Philoſopher 
in the Cottage, under the Preſſures of what lit- 
* tle Minds call Poverty and Diſtreſs; they don't 
* look for great Men at the Head of Armies; or a- 
* mongſt the Pomps of a Court; but often find 
them out in the Shades and Solitudes, and in 
* the By-paths of Life; the Evening's Walk of a 
* Wiſe Man is more illuſtrious in their fight than 
«© the March of a General at the Head of a Hun- 
* dred Thouſand Men: A Contemplation on God's 
Works, a voluntary Act of Juſtice to our own 
* Detriment, a generous Concern for the Good of 


5 


— 
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(e ) SpeRaror, Vol. 8. NP. 611. - 
T2 Mankind, 
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reign d in thoſe early and Halcyon Days of the 


The HISTORY Chap. r, 


_ « Mankind, Tears ſhed: in Silence for the Miſery 


« of others, a private Deſire or Reſentment broken 
and ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned Exerciſe of 
« Humility or any other Virtue, are ſuch. Actions 
« as are glorious in their Sight, and denominate 
4 Men Great and Reputable. | 

Neither can it be ſuppos'd that: theſe Divine 
Thoughts and Actions tend to enervate or enfeeble 
the Mind; or as it is by the ſame Author expreſs'd, 
To ſooth it into a deep Melancholy, and depreſs 
it from Actions truly Glorious, ſince (as he adds) 


4 Titles and Honours are the Rewards of the Virtu- 


< ous; on the contrary it cools the Head, and ſtrength- 
ens the Heart and Hands of the Valiant, and makes 
Conduct and Courage triumph over the irre- 
gular Paſſions and Actions of Mankind; gives them 
ſo true a Reliſh of Heroiſm and Valour, that upon 
all emergent Occaſions they have appeared the moſt 
IIluſtrious and Heroick Examples of Hiſtory ; no 
laudable Ambition tranſgrefles its Rules; nor no de- 
ſperate Attack ſurmounts its Courage. 

Quintus (incinnatus, already quoted, is an ad- 
mirable Inſtance of Courage and Conduct, who, 
notwithſtanding the Ruſticity of his Birth and F- 
ducation, was called to be Dil lator, an Employ that 
the Romans never conferr'd on any but on very 
great Occaſions, and laſted no longer than fix Months; 
and Cato, Cicero, and Pliny, the beloved Heroes of 
the Roman State, ſhine as remarkably in Hiſtory 
for this as any of their matchleſs Accompliſhments, 
of Eloquence, Zeal, and Courage. 

Cyrus had not been blameable had his Ambition 
been regular, ſince he is one of the firſt that violat- 
ed that ſacred Maxim that Nſtin records to have 


World, and at that Time, when as he obſerves the 
manner was, rather to defend than enlarge then 
Territories. 135 0 
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Neither does the Arms of Dioclſian detract from 
his Innocence, but thoſe Pleaſures are oppos d to 
the extravagant Sallies of Ambition, Cruelty, and 
Revenge, which have then, and ſince that, took 
py. in the World, to the utter Deſtruction of the 
— Quiet, and Safety of Mankind, it ſhews 
that Goodneſs is much more valuable than Great - 

_ _—_ _ 5 the ſame Ingenious Auſhor Mr. Steele. 
adds the ot Aglaus, ai v r, mt 1 

ex dee ae | G = 4255 ol 

e Oracle being as N ri King. of 
2 Who was the Wiſeſt Man? Reply d, Agar, 
Mes, who expected to have heard himſelf nam d 
on this Occaſion, was very much ſurpriz d, and cu- 
rious to know who this Ag¹, i ſhould be, and after 
much Enquiry he was found to be an. obſcure Counz 
tryman, who employed all; his Time in cultivat 
ing a Garden and a few Acres of Land about his 


Houſe, on which Subject the admirable and Sera- 
phick Copley has Foa _ concluded: 9 


Nat bund. 
„ Aue, long Search, and vain Inquiry, pat,” 
In an obſcure Arcadian Vale: at laſt 


IF Arcadian Life has alw en 757 ly been, 


Near Sopho's Town (which he but once bad ſeen) 
This Aglaus, who Monarchs Envy drew, 


Whoſe Happineſs the Gods flood — o; 


This mighty Aglaus was lab ring found 114 
With his oton Hands in his own little Ground. by 
So Gracious Od! (if it may lawful be 1 


 Amongt thoſe foohſh Gods to — thee) | . | 79 
So let me att on ſuch a private Stage | Is 
The laſt dull Scenes wi my declining Age : | * 
7 er _ Toyles and Voyages in vain, | 15 . 

bis quiet Port let my toſs'd Veſſel gain — 1 
Of Heav'nly Reſt; t this Earneſt to me lend; 1 


Ler my Life ſleep, and learn to love her End. 
F 3 » & And 
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And the Moral whith that Ihgefitous Author (the 
Spettaror) raiſes from thehce is, That we'Thould 
not. be led away by the ' Cenfares und Applauſes 
of Men, but conſider. the Figure that every Man 
e will make at that Day when Wiſdom ſhall be 5 
*ſtifed of her Children; and nothing paſs for 
4 Gteat'or IIluſtrious, which is not an Ornament to 
ee humane Nature. i + o GI 31 . 
And as the Reſult of reading Hiſtory ought to 
be a Contemplation of the Virtues of the Heroes 
therein contain d, and forming: ſuch Rules for the 
Conduct of Man's Life and Practice, ſome have re- 
commended it as as a Moral Virtue, or dt ſleaſt an 
Incentive to Religion, Norality, Affabillty, and good 
Manners; but this Peint having been 40, well 'gif: 
cuſsd by that celebrated Abthor' juſt quoted, 
there is little feed (were I able) to purſuethis Font 
any farther; 1:10 5H LE 1 a is (31 14 ö ce 
I ſhall therefore particularly mention it with the 
Regard it his to the ſeveral Cftumſſtanbes and De- 
grees of Life that abound in the World; and indeed 
tis ſo univetſal, that even the viclous as well ds vir- 
tuous find a ſafe Retteat under the greateſt Preſſures 
of their tumnultuGusPaſhohs. s. 1 
The proud Tu#9uir found a Retieat for his Am- 
bition and Grandeur, Jas well ds the humble Ahdolo- 
nymus a Refuge for his Poverty: The meaneſt La- 
bourer and the hardeſt Drudge taſte the Sweets of 
their Labour, tho it be with the Sweat of their 
Brows: Tis here that Dove and Innocence, Virtue 
and Good Manners ſport promilcuoufly with their 
Contrarieties, and the greateſt Emperor finds an al- 
lowable Gratification of his Ambition, when mix d 
with any due Regard to his Maker: Mwas not che 
Grandeur of Nebuchadnezzar's Gardens; but the vain 
Exaltation of his Heart that forcd him to that un- 
welcome Exile and terrible Doom mentioned in 
Scripture. 


But 
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| mal Thoughts of Mortality, and that uncertain fu- 


That never will in other Climate grow: 
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But for the guly : virtuous, let them deſcribe, 
if poſſible, that Eaſe, Indolence, and Tranquility of 
Mind, thoſe Pious Thoughts and Seraphick Tran- 
ſports that flow from the quiet, eaſie, uninterrupted, 
Enjoyment they meet with in their Gardens, or o- 
ther their Country Amuſements, in the aſcending 
Gradarions of a gay, freſh Morning, or the expiring 
Moments of a cool Summer's Evening. | | 

And within Doors, how many ſweet and friendly 
Converſations, how many buſie and delightful Mi- 
nutes, this Divine Reliſh we may ſuppoſe our 
Firſt Parents enjoyed in their State of Innocence, 
evn in the laborious and toilſome part of their 
Lives, and how terrible their Apprehenſions were 
upon the News of their Departure from Paradiſe, is 
excellently deſcribed by Milton in his Paradiſe Loft. 
We ſee them (ſays a late Ingenious Author, in his 
„Comment on that admirable Poem ) gradually 
6 paſſing from the Triumph of their Guilt, thro' 
* Remorſe, Fear, Shame, Contrition and Prayer, 
to a perfect and compleat Repentance. 

Had they been ſuffer'd to have remain'd there, 
*twould have in ſome meaſure alleviated the diſ- 


ture State to which they were by their Diſobedience 
deſtin'd. That of Eve is of an effeminate Nature, 
as lamenting for the Loſs of her Bower, c. 


Muſt IT then leave thee, Paradiſe 2 Thus leave 
Thee native Soil? 155 e happy Walks and Spades? 
Fit Haunt of Gods, where I had hopes to ſpend 
Quiet, tho ſad, the Reſpite of that Day, 
That muſt be mortal to us both. O Flowers, * 


My early Viſitation, and my late 
At Ev'n, which I bred up with tender Hand 
From the firſt Op ning Bud, and gave you Names; 


F 4 Who 
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Who now ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rant 

D in your Tribes? N 

Or Water from th' Ambraſial Fount? 


T bee, laſily, Nuptial Bow'r, by me adorn d, 


With what to Sjght or Smell was ſweet ; from thee 
How hall Ipart ? And whither wander down 


Into a lower World to this obſcure 


And wild? How ſhall we breathe in other Air 
Leſs pure, unacciſſomd to Immortal Fruits? = 


That of Adam was of a more Manlike Nature 
being Reflexions on his Deprivation from the Beati- 
fick Preſence of his God. e 


T bis moſt aſlicts me, that departing mes” - 


A from his Face, I ſhall be bid, deprivd © 

Of bis bleſt Count nance : Here I could frequent © 

With Worſhip, Place by Place, where he vouchſaf'd 
. Preſence Divine, and to my Sons relate,, 


On this Mount he appear d, under this Tree © © 
Stood vifuble, amongſt theſe Pines bis Voice © | 
T heard, here with him at this Fountain talt d: 
So many grateful Altars I would rear 
Of graſfie Turf, and pile up ev'ry Stone 
Of Luſtre. from the Brook in Memory; 
Or Monuments to Ages, and thereon 
Offer ſweer-ſmelling Gums, and Fruits, and Flow'rs. 
In yonder nether World where ſhall I ſeek 
His bright Appearances, or Footſteps trace? 
For tho I fled, him angry, yet recall'd 
To Life 2 1 and promis d Race. I now 
G/adly behold, tho but his utmoſt Skirts 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


But if this may be ſuppos'd to be a higher pitch 
of Thought than we in this imperfect State can 
arrive to, let us turn to that Royal (tho' indigent) 

| TY Example 
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Example before nam'd, as we have it from Mr. 
Cowley: - | 


, Thus bis wiſe Life Abdolonymus ſpent - 
Th Ambaſſadors which the great Emp'ror ſent 
1d offer him a Crown with Wome Jo 

The Rev'rend Gard ner hoeing of his Ground. 
Unwillingly, and flow, and diſcontent, 
From his hd «Cottage to a Throne he went; 
And oft he ſtopt in bis triumphant _ 
And oft look'd back, and oft wag heard to ſay, 
Not without Sjghs, Alas! I there forſake 
A happier Kingdom than I go to take. 


I I had not already touched upon it, I might 
have hg farther ( from the — of A- 
glaus, that follows in this Poem) tlie Happineſs of thefe 
Employs; but I end by obſerving, that thoſe that 


have no Love nor "Taſte wer Subject, may 


certainly conclude themſelves of baſe, ungeherous 
Thoughts, I had almoſt ſaid they may ſuſpect and 
dread themſelves in Danger in other Reſpects that 
very nearly concern them. 


In ſhort, (next to the more immediate Duties of 


Religion) tis thus doing, thus Planting, Dreſſing, 
and Buſying themſelves, that all wiſe and intelli- 
gent Perſons would be found, when Death, that 
King of Terrors, ſhall cloſe their Eyes, and they 
themſelves be obliged to bid an Eternal Farewel to 
theſe and all other Sublunary Pleaſures. 
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was the Occaſion of that permanent Curſe 
entailed on their Poſterity, by which ” 
were; 4eftin'a to the: laborious Tenure: and Drud 55 
ry of Tilling and Dreſſing the Ground; and. that, 
2 it ſelf could no longer maintain its Glory — 
out, but whilſt it was under the immediate 
-Care and Direction of Providence, is evident from 
Hel; Writ, and {d wants no more Demonſtration. 
It has been therefore the chief and laudable Un- 
-Idrnakings of the Wiſe and Virtuous in all Ages to 
endeavour at à Reparation of that Loſs, by a ſtu- 
dious and laborious Application towards the Redreſs 
of thoſe Malignities contain'd within the Scope of 
that diſmal Imprecation, Thorns and Thiſtles ſhall 
Gen. 3-18. ;z bring forth, »We. and ſo to manure, cultivate, 
dreſs, and improve it, as beſt to anſwer the End 
of their Labour, a bountiful Encreaſe and reparative 
Reward to their former Lofſes as well as to their 
'/preſent ſedulous and Virtuous Employs, _ 
15 


Int roducti- 
N. "716 
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This then ib the Subject of the enſuing Eſſayx; q 
| a Subject, I muſticonfeds} dull enough, it being no | 1 
other than Earth, the Earth we every day trample Ta 
under Foot; but how vile ſoever it may appear, it 
is that from which we gather the Refreſhment and 
Support of Nature, without which the Rational 
and Animal part of the Creation could not poffibly 
| ſubfiſt; for which Reaſon we muft ſubmit to en- 
quire into its Nature, and affiſt her in all her Def 
ciences. 1770 ee e 
There are, I doubt not, who will etcept againſt 
the Plainneſs of theſe following Directions, and 
will be ready to ſay, We know theſe things already. 
To which J anfiver, That my Intent in Writing is 
chiefly for the Inſtruction of the Unlearned; and as 
for thoſe that know already, it may put. them in 
mind of their Procels, and confirm them in their 
Opinion: And however a great many Gardeners love 
Obſcurſty, and that their Buſmeſs and Compoſts 
ſhould appear abſtruſè and extraordinary, when there 
is no ſuch thing, yet I cann t follow their Method, 
ſince tis certain, that ev'n in Flowers, the moſt know- 
ing of them, make uſe of much plainer Mixtures 
than formerly they did, ſo well refined are the 
judgments of Men in this Matter. | | 
Therefore when I ſpeak of Eurtb, I don't thereby 
mean in' general that Globe 10 called, much leſs its Earthwhat 
Geometrical Circumference or Magnitude; or pre- mean by in 
tend to ad uſt the differing Hypotheſes of the Phi- 51. EU. 
loſophers, whether it be Fix d or Moveable ; nor 
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9 
| yet of thoſe etical, Mineral, or other Bodies 1 
and Qualities, of 'which tis compos'd, but only of 344 
the Superficies or Surface thereof, on which we dai- * 
ly walk, and from which we gather all that is ne- i 
ceflary for the Support and Suſtenance of Life. {8 
And as this alſo is 'compos'd of almoſt an innu- eee few Li 
nxerable Quantity of Species or Kinds of Soil, dif- et % 
tering from each other in Contexture, _— or Gard ning. 
This 1 
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Site, I have (as I propoſe for the Delivery of all 

that I have to ſay in Gard'ning) reduc'd them into 

a few Sorts, let them be of what Colour or Speci- 

fick Diſtinction ſoever, and they are Earths either 

Light, Sandy, or Looſe; or otherwiſe, Earths of 

Stiff, Clayey, or Cloſe Contexture : Either of theſe 

have their reſpective good Qualities, and all of 

them, when they are in their Extremes, have need of 

Tome artful Hand to render them of Uſe and Bene- 

The efel fit in the Production and Growth of Plants. | 

of Authors I know that good Eſquire, already mentioned, 

on this$up. the King of Gardeners, has handled this Subjed 

jed, with a great deal of Nicety and Judgement; but 

yet after all his elaborate Reaſonings and exad 
Diſpoſure of theſe Materials, I cann't gueſs that he 

has ſtruck home to the main Point, I mean the bring 

ing them home to their particular Uſe ; which ſhould 

be, as it were, laid down, at the Place where 

they ought to be uſed, in Writing, as in Pac they 

are or ought to be in the open Garden, and parti. 

cularly referr d to in the Manner and for the Uk 

they are to be appropriated to. But this I have men- 

tioned elſewhere. 5.2, ne | 

of the tws My, Deſign therefore in this Chapter is to give 
velit „, Tome ſmall Account of the two Qualities, or rather 
in Earth. Specifick Parts there is in all Earths, and afterwards 
Directions for ſuch Compoſitions, 'number'd 1, 2 
23, 4, Cc. as may ſuit the two divided kinds of 

_ - Earth abovementioned (via.) Light Land or Heavy, 

to be applied as 1 ſhall afterwards direct in the 
. Foectt- Trees. 7:7 tr! | 

and inani= For the better Underſtanding . of the Specifick 

mate Qua- Parts of which Earth is compos d, I am to premiſe. 

lities in that there are (ſimply) two Parts; one the Body, 

Earth. Bed, or Couch, wherein lies latent and is contain! 

the other, I mean thoſe nitrous and prolifick Salts, 

being the Spiritus Mundi, which by the Co- 

operation of Rain or Water, Sun and Air, ſets, ot 

is 


— 
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is rather by them ſet to haſten forward the great 
1 Work of Vegetation, whilſt the other part is only 
2 lifeleſs, inanimate, dead Lump, probably the E- 
pitome and Reſemblance of Chaos, before it receiv- 
ed the Divine Command of Extenſion, and that Spi- 
ritual Hatus that has furniſh'd it with the Salifick 
Gems, which (by other co-operating Powers) work 
the Effects that will be found in theſe Eſſays. 

I ſay, it being underſtood and eftabliſh'd, that the 
Earth itſelf, fimply conſidered and abſtratted from, Farms"? 
and, as it very often is, ſtript of - thoſe Heteroge- 


to be re- 


neous Parts, and is only the Bed, Couch, and Recep- newed. 


tacle tor the other, an Obſervation will alſo ſoon 
tollow from -Common Experience, in the quick Di- 
{patch and Growth of Plants in one Ground, and 
from the ſlow Proceſs of the ſame Plants in others, 
That theſe nitrous Particles not only abound more 
or leſs in all Grounds, but are alſo extracted from 
all, tho' more eafily from ſome than others, and 
conſequently that ſome Methods ought to be taken 
for renewing the exhauſted Vigour of that lifeleſs, 
inanimate Lump we commonly underſtand by the 
Name of Earth; the Improvement of which is ſo 
very material, being, by Analogy, the Female 
Parent of Vegetation; ſo material, that if that la- 
borious Roman Ruſtick (whoſe inviduous Accuſati- 
ons before his Superiors tended no leſs than to make 
him guilty of Magical Arts) had with the Spade 
and Knife (worn bright with Uſe) brought alſo his 
Baskets of Compoſt, they might juſtly have been 
arraigned as ſome of the guiltieſt Accomplices in 
this ironically enormous, tho' rather virtuous and 
laudable Crime. This is ſo very precious to the 
induſtrious Planter, that I have often thought thoſe 
Gentlemen which have writ concerning Gard'ning, 
have not either rightly underſtood the Practical Uſe 
of it, or that that they have diſingenuouſly con- 
cealed it from the World; elſe they would, as it 

, were, 
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TW An ESSAY. Chap. 2. 
were, lay it at every Garden-door, before ever they 
{et forward one Step in Gard'ning, of which this is 
the Vital Principle. 21719] 

The firſt thing therefore to be done in Garden- 


Care to be,. f 
talen in ing is, to conſider where to get Materials for mak- 


providing ing large Heaps or Leſtals, or, as we now call them, 
Earth for Magazines (probably in Alluſion to thoſe belonging 
= Tu- to an Army, and without which indeed the molt 
me couragious General may as well fight as the indu- 
ſtrious Botanick plant.) And as thole Magazines 
are to beadapted for the Improvement of the Soil 
the Gardner is to work upon, they ought to be 
mix d accordingly, as they are either for /zgbr, ſan. 
9, and /ooſe, or heavy, clapey, and cloddy Land; 
ince tis certain that /zgbr, /ooſe Land, requiring a 
proper Ligature, ought to have Compolt of a more 
heavy Nature, ſuch as the Scowring of deep Ditch- 
es, Ponds, Ec. So alſo the other kind of Land re. 
quires Compoſt of a more fiery and ſprightly Na- 
ture, ſich as will invade thoſe heavy, lumpy, and in- 
digeſted Clods, that without ſuch Management ve- 
ry much obſtru&t the Buſineſs of Vegetation. 
on what Our Buſineſs being then to make Compoſt for 
anner to | 1: 
be procured lun py, heavy Land, let us proceed in the firſt 
Place to fleece off all the upper Turf Mold we can, 
which we have already ſuppos'd to be ſtiff, and mix 
it at Diſcretion in the following Manner, _ 
always a particular Regard to the Natural Soil, 
mean in what Degree of Stiffneſs one may rank it. 
But generally ſpeaking, theſe Directions following 
will ſerve. 
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A Magazine of Compoſt for Cold Clayey | 
Land. | 


The Maga- Three Load of the Natural Mold, 2 Load of good 
* rotten Dung, 1 Load of Sand, if to be had in Plenty, 
Pio li the Sca-kind, or otherwiſe a Load of Sandy Ground 
| | or 


Chap. 2. Concerning EARTH, Oc. 77 
or ſharp Sand, 2 Load of the Top Spit Turf in 
Meadows or other kind of rich Turf Land, and: 
1 Load of Cole-aſhes or the Sweeping of Stteets, 
4 ſmall Sprinkling of Pidgeon, Sheep, or other 
hot Dungs. ' b hs FO 

Theſe ſeveral yn, being brought and laid 
down at the Place or Places here they are to be 
mix d, and an open Circle clear d in the middle, 
let there be the ſame Number of Men and Boys 
ſet to every Heap as there are unequal Quantities of 
each; thus to the Natural Soil 3, to the Sand one, 
and ſo proportionably to the reſt, taking heed that 
they caſt and ſpread every particular with Care, and 


not altogether in Lumps, as they will do without a 


continual Superviſal. 

The proper Time for this is in May, the Wea- Le proper 
ther being then dry, and alſo a Leiſure Time for n. 
Carts from Husbandry, and other neceſſary Buſmeſs, 

— . other Time will do in reſpect of the Work 
itſelf. | | 

About a Month after this Mixture is made, it will 
do well to turn it over again, and ſo monthly Twning the 
repeating it till Michaelmas; and that being as much age "oj 
Precaution as tis poſſible, or at leaſt common for 5 
any one to take, one muſt begin to skreen, ſeparate, 
and divide the ſeveral Kinds we intend to uſe, in or- 
der to be ready upon any occafion required in the 


Nurſery for which this Proceſs is deſign d. 


The Skreen being made according to the beſt man- Pe, man! 
ner of Wire or ne Laths ; it — be ſet higher N 
or lower, according as one ſees it for Fineneſs; 
and whatever comes through ought to be mix d 
with a Quarter Part of Melon Earth, and this being 
near as fine as Flower, is what I call No. 1. Earth N. 

The Skreen being ſet more ſtooping affords a 2d 85 
coarſer kind, and this is what I call No. 2. EarthN. 2. 


The. 
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l ; 

Earth N.. The Remainder is Ne. 3. which being the rough- 

1 eſt, cloddy Earth, Dung, c. is yet an extraordina- 
Uhr ry Manure to dig in and improve any barren or 


- —— 
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en 


110 poor Land; but if it remain in an Heap all the 
| : ear, *twill be as good when skreen'd the next Year 


— 
— 


. as any of the kinds above-menioned. 
1 I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to uſe ſome Dung 
juſt rotten, or, as we commonly ſay, that ſpits like 
utter, and this 1 call No. 4. „ 
Careinkeey In moſt Caſes. in Gard ning we commonly take 
9 ſome care to keep ſome of the fineſt of our Mould in a 
NES, Houſe, or ſome other Covering, by which means 
"tis always dry and ready for any Uſe; tho' the 
turning it out ſometimes to get Tome Rain will be- 

nefit it much. 5 | 
400 Iz have done with this Article relating to the pre- 
"Ph paring Magazines for Cd Heavy Land; I ſhall 


Dung N. 4. 


| only add, that the ſame Proceſs ought to be us'd 
i every Year if you continue Raifing young Trees, and 

411 your other Compoſt is expended. | 
| | 


A Magazine of Compoſt for a Looſe, Sandy Ground. 


A Magazine | 2 | 
of Compoſt Three Load of the Natural Soil, 3 Load of Pond 


_ Loamy Earth, 2 Load of Dung. | 
Method of The ſame Method being us'd in Skreening as was 
sFreening us d before, we have likewiſe Magazine No. 1. Ma- 
and prepar- gazine No. 2. and what we call the Skreening Ma- 
1s . gazine No. 3. as was before, and the Dung NO. 4. 
On ſderati- I think I need not remember my Reader that the 
on as to the Number of Loads above-mentioned are ſimply con- 
Quantity. fider'd as the true Proportions of a proper Mixture; 
but that Quantity ought to be repeated till one has 
aà a ſufficient Magazine. A hundred Load is a conſi- 
derable Quantity for a ſmall Garden, tho' I ſhall 
adviſe rather two hundred, inaſmuch as the Earth 
will take no Hurt, but rather improve by lying. 
| Be 


for Light Earth, or the Scouring of Ditches, 3 Load of ſtrong 
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It ought to be remembred to clear this Mould once 7s bet 
or twice in a Winter, and once or twice in a Sum- 3 7e 


mer; and to take care that the Weeds do not grow" * Tegr, 


too much on ir, which they are very apt to do, and 
will conſequently conſiderably eradicate and exhauſt 
the Salifick and Vital part of the Earth. | 

It may probably be expected I ſhould have added 
4 third and fourth kind of Earth; but this I have 
purpoſely avoided, fince thoſe that conſider the 
Reaſons of making theſe, cann't fail of making a 


| third, c. according as the Nature of their Land 


requires. 
am not willing to miſs this Opportunity of ad- Advice to 


viſing the Country Farmer and Grazier to the ro theFarmer, 
| paring of their Dung-heaps after this manner, ſin 


ce 
the common way of ſpreading Dung over Land, be 
it either Arable or Paſture, can by no means an- 
ſwer the end; for all Dungs being of a volatile 
Nature, the nitrous Parts are the eafier exhal d by 
the attractive Power of the Sun, and the Dung it 
— of conſequence rendred dry, husky, and of lit- 
tle Uſe. 

In the firſt Place then they ought to carry out all s her Di- 
their Dung, and lay it in great Heaps, as uſual ; 5edions,. 
and — 4 all ſuch Ditches and Ponds, and . 
fleece and pick up all the Dirt, Mould, or other 
improvements they can lay hands on; and if it be 
cold Land, mix as much Lime, Pidgecn's Dung, 
Coal-aſhes, Sand, or other hot Dungs, or ſuch like 
Materials, and carry them into the Field likewiſe, 
and at leiſure proper Times mix and blend them 
well together: This, I dare aſſure them, will be of 
much more uſe than the ſame Quantity of Dus 
alone, by which means the Leſtal will be con 
derably encreas'd both in Largeneſs and Goodneſs; 

This however 1 ſhall more fully handle in ſome en- 
luing Subjects, and J ſhall only obſerve, that in hor and 
ary Lands this is much more neceſſary than in _ 
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80 An ESSAY Chap. 2. 
Concerning Before I quit this Chapter, it will be proper to 
e e add ſomething concerning the renewing old, can. 
0.92," kry, worn out Ground, commonly attended with 

" another Inconvenience as bad as the former, which 
is, that it is poiſoned with Weeds in ſuch a manner, 
as one can hardly give it Room, but attempt at the 
carrying it quite away, and beginning entirely de 
novo to fill the Space up with better. 

An Objek-. Tis true, this is not much the Caſe in the Sub. 
on anſwer d ject of this Diſcourſe of Foreſt- Trees; but becauſe 
the Improvement of Ground in General is what 
am at preſent upon, I ſhall lay down the beſt Rules 
can: It may by chance happen likewiſe that there 
is no great Choice for the Nurſery, which weare to 
direct hereafter, but in ſuch Land; ſo that we muſt 
take up _ == or none. 5 
Having therefore prepar d a large Zine, ac. 
1 cording to the laſt Directions, for that I have al. 
ways obſerv d there is no Land ſo ſoon worn out x 
Light, Sandy Lands ; tho' Clayey Land be much 
more intractable than this, yer being of a heavier 
cloſer Contexture, the Saline Particles are not ſo vo- 
latile as they are in a more Sandy Ground; for 
which reaſon tis by ſome preferr'd before it, eſpe: 
cially if dug, or rather trench'd every Year at A. 
chaclmas, and laid in Ridges all the Winter to me- 
liorate, which makes it more than probable that the 
Sun, which has its attracting as well as diffuſive 
Power (and this is what Philoſophers affirm in 
Plants, tho' I don't remember to have ſeen it in 
this) may, and without doubt, does exhale this 
Vital Principle of the Earth, and conſequently & 
nervates the Heart of Sandy Land quicker, becauſe 
tis a looſer and more arenaceous Body than the o- 
ther is. . | 
ret 4 70 But to return from this long Pientheſis: Cleat 
Proceſs. away as much as you poſſibly can of the Weeds 
and other Trumpery, which have in ſome _ 
I ure 
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ſure occaſioned this Poverty in the Soil; begin as 

you do in common Trenching, to open a large 

Trench 3 if not 4 Foot wide, and 8 or 9 Inches 

der | A | 
The Trench being open'd, and the Compoſt rea- tber 

dy at hand, fill the Bottom of the Trench 8 or 9 Method of 

Inches thick of it; then take up the whole Ground Proceſs. 

in the next Trench that is undug in the Natural 

Ground about 8, 9, or 10 Inches thick, as has been 

before advis d; this ſpread handſomely over the 

Compoſt that is laid at the Bottom of the Trench, 

picking the Weeds clean out, as alſo all Stones, 

Roots, and other Incumbrances: Which done, co- 

ver that bad Earth over again with the ſame Thick- 

neſs of Compoſt, by which means you have three 

Beds or Strata's, 2 of Dung, with the bad Earth 

in the middle: And this being done at the latter 

End of the Year (via.) about Michaclmas, there let 

it remain till the Spring, at which time you may 

dig the Ground over, beating, mixing, and working 

the Compoſt and the other old Mould together, 

which by the waſhings of the Rains and Snows 

in Winter, is by this Time probably very much 

improv'd. 

may perhaps be wondred that I have not Why ſo lit. 

faid any thing o Dung, that being generally eſteem- Ce aid of 

ed the only Improvement for all Lands; and in- P. 

deed 'tis what moſt People are fond of, ſince if 

they have Dung enough they think all is well, and 

the Buſineſs of Vegetation cann't poſſibly fail of 

going on and eſpecially in the repairing of worn- 

out Ground. N 

But to this I can by no means agree, and eſteem N 

it no otherwiſe than a good Ingredient to mix 

with Earth and other forts of Compoſt, and to be 

Clear JW well blended, mix'd, and incorporated with them, 

Weeds which being all conſum'd together, makes an excel- 

mes: lent Compoſt, fit to receive the beſt of Trees, or to 
ſure G 2 repair 
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repair the worſt of Ground; and this I have hinted 
at juſt now. | if A 
As for the other way of improving worn-out 

Land by Dung only, (it I, dare borrow the Similitude) 

tis like the ſeven Years of rank, good Corn menti- 
oned in Sacred Writ, which were greedily devour- 

ed by the ſeven thin and blaſted, and they poſſi- 
bly never the fuller nor better fed; ſo theſe ſorts of 
canker d Earths, tho' they avaritiouſſy and greedily 
receive the prolifick Salts of the Dung into their 
analogous vitiated, and corrupted Stomach and Con- 

ſtitution, do not long retain them, but by a kind of vi- 
cious Corrofivenels ſoon eat or ſpew out the virtual 
Qualities of the other; whereas had it been mix d and 

incorporated well with uncorrupted Land, that 
would have been the proper Bed and Couch where 

in thoſe Salts would have lodg'd themſelves, till the 
other by Improvement ſhould, as it were, leave 
and forget its own vitiated Nature, and Join in con- 
cert with the improved Maſs; as for the Dung it 
ſelf, being almoſt all Nitre, it has little or no Re- 
tainder to prevent the Exhalation or Evaporation 
of thoſe prolifick Spirits, were that the Caſe, and 
not the other as before hinted. 
The forego- If the Land be either heavy and worn. out, or Laabt 
mg %% and worn. out, the two Magazines which I have tc- 
$4: +1 Commended will ſuit them, from which they may 
Caſes Eafily form one of a middle Quality. 

I have, as may be obſerv'd in the whole Account 
Tic Reaſon of Earth, avoided running into many Diviſions, 
PU) ene fince that rather confounds than inſtructs Men in 
great num- their Buſineſs and Progreſs ; and having brought it 
bers of home, and particularly applied it to the dave 
Earths. Spot, I hope twill be of conſiderable Uſe. 
© Wizrers If the Houle is to be new built upon good Turly 
olle the Land, tis there may be collected very great Quan. 
(vera tities of Earth; the like of all Graſs and Gravel 
| «orb Walks which ſhould be fleec'd and laid up; yy 

of Moa'd. t 15 
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this be freſh, good Land, and not very heavy, mix- 
ing with a little Dung will make it excellently 
good; tho' for Foreſt Trees, I mean when planted 
in the open Park, there does not ſeem to be much 
Occafion, beſides the Impoſſibility of getting ſuch 


Quantities of Dung as will make a ſufficient Mix- 


ture; but for Kitchen-Gardens, and if there be any 
Flowers and Greens, there ought to be a particular 
and careful Provifion, as well as when we raiſe 
young Plants in a Nurſery : But this tis probable 
may at ſome other time enlarge upon. 

[ have been the plainer on this, on Account of 
the Uſe it is to the Country Planter; and the nice 
Speculations of this Earthy Province are ſo bright- 
ly handled by Mr. Evelyn, that there is ſcarce room 
to lay any more on this Subject. 

The Reader may perhaps wonder 1 have not 
been more particular, ſince there are many forts of 
Earth, and much more might be ſaid on this Sub- 
|; the Truth of which I confeſs: but it mult 

obſerv'd, that this is only for the common Utes 
of raiſing Foreſt-Trees ; and that when I come to. the 
nicer Parts of Gard'ning, there jhall be at the Com- 
mencement of every ſuch Treatiſe Directions for 
the compoſing of Earths ſuitable thereto. 
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CHAP. UL on . 
AT ER being alſo another very great A. 
1 gent, or rather Coefficient if the Buſineſs 
Cofficientin of Vegetation, I have found myſelf ozlig d (in pur 
Vegetation. ſuauce of the Method I have an > to follow) 

to give ſome” general Account of it. 
RainWater Rain-Water is certainly the moſt to be preferr d; 
the beſt. and that not only on Account of the Eaſe by 
which we enjoy this Bleſſing, but alſd on the 
very inherent Nature of it, and the manner in 
which it falls down upon the Earth; but I ſhall 
remark ſomething of the Original and Generation of 

Rain before Tlaunch into its Nature. 

3 And this is generally underſtood to be the crude 
gendkred. Vapours of the Earth eſpecially of the Sea, e. 
| levared by the attractive Power of the Sun, and 
wafted by the Winds into the Aerial Regions, by 
which Sublimation, and the Rarefying and Virtual 
55 Qualities of the Sun and Air, the Crudities are ex- 
pell'd; and theſe Waters conſerv d in the Celeſtial 
Treaſuries of the Clouds, till by Providence ap- 
pointed to deſcend upon the Earth for the Good of 
Mankind. In 
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Chap. 3. An ESSAY *« 
In one of the following Chapters relating to the 
Virtual and Attractive Power of the Sun, I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more of the Generation 
of Rain, ſo that I ſhall be the ſhorter in this, and 
only endeavour to give a particular Account how 
theſe Clouds are ſuipended, ſince by their own 
Weight and Preſſure it may be thought im- 
poſhble they ſhould obſerve or be guided by ſuch 
admirable Laws that Providence has preſcribed 
them. 

The Generation of Rain being then from the Va- 
pours of the Sea, and the Humidities of the Land, 
Sc. and being wafted by the Air by Pulſion or At- 
traction, as will hereafter be more particularly de- 
ſcribed, twill be very eaſy to conceive how they are 
elevated higher and higher, and in what manner 
they ſuſpend and hang in the Air. 

When they are drawn up a conſiderable Height, 
the Strength of the Air that is under that is {till 
greater and greater, and undulating by its Mo- 
tion this way, that way, and the other (they 
riſe gradually through the Air) and this is very 
plainly demonſtrable from the Paper Kites that 
School-boys uſe in their Diverſions, which being 
elevated 16 or 18 Yards, riſe eaſier and with greater 
Celerity ; and the longer their Line is, ſtill the better, 
ſince the higher they advance, the ſtronger and better 
they fly. But to theſe Vapours : | 

When they arrive into the higher Regions of 
the Atmoſphere, the Frigidity of the Air ſoon 
aggregates and condenſes them into Bodies and 
Clouds, which are blown here and there, but are 
{till ſuſpended till the genial Diſpoſition of the 
Sun, or the natural Warmth, Humidity, and Rare- 
faction of the Air releaſes them from their Impri- 
lonment. 

There is a Diſpute between the Philoſophers, 
whether Nubis or Nebula be of the ſame Diſpoſi- 

1 G 4 tion? 


86 


Of Dews. 


'A Remark 


of Pliny's. 


The Nature 


An ESSAY Chap. 3. 
tion? By the firſt J underſtand that General Cloud 
or Darkneſs that very often intercepts the Sun 
from our View; and by the other, thoſe ſmaller fly- 
ing Clouds that are diſcoverable in a Sun-ſhiny 
Scime of them affirm, That that general Cloud we 
underſtand by the Word. »Nubjs, is of a heavier, 
thicker, and cloſer Diſpoſition, not unlike a latgeBody 
compos'd of Flakes of Snow, while the other is only 
conpos d of Aqueous or Watry Particles; but be it 
which it will, Clouds are by moſt Naturaliſts not 
improperly call'd, the Mother of Rain, Bodies 
wherein are gendered that uſeful and refreſhing 
Meteor. | 

There is ſome room to diſpute whether Dews 
ever congregate together into thoſe Bodies, but on- 
ly as they are elevated by the Sun; ſo when that 
Power is gone, as is the Caſe after Sun-ſet, then 
they immediately deſcend; and this is more obſer- 
vable in warm Weather, and in very hot Countries. 

From whence Pliny (a) remarks that Africa is 
memotable for the great Dews that fall in the mid- 
dle of the Summer : But in other colder Countries, 
where Rains are more common, Dews are not. 
But to quit theſe Enquiries, which will inſenſibly 
draw me beyond my Purpoſe, I proceed to 
ans, Oe. 

In this lucid and watry Body (be it either Rain 


of Water. or Pond Water) tis certain there are two diſtinct Pro- 


perties or Species, the one ſerving for the Diſſo- 
Eton of the Salts of the Earth, and the other a Ter- 
reſtrial Matter it meets with in its Sublimation, 
which may not improperly be called Salt or Nitre 
it ſelf, both whichare of excellent uſe in the Buſi- 
neſs J am upon. | 


1 


(a) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 62. 
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And it has been the Obſervation of ſome Ingeni- An obſer- 
ous: Perſons, that the Fertility of the Land in and vation. 
about London is not altogether owing to the Na- 
ture of the Soil, and what Improvements they add 
by ſpreading Manure over it, but to the Sulphure- 
ous Particles that aſcend from this great Metropolis 
into the Air,; after which Sublimation and Igcor- 

ration with the W Bodies, there they are 

ipt of their fiery Nature, and deſcend and fer- 
tilize the Lands that lie underneath; and this, ſay 
they, ſeems to be the Reaſon that the Lands Eaſi- 
ward of the City are richer than thoſe Weſtward, 
inaſmuch as the Weſt Winds being more general in 
that Poſition, bear them Eaſtward, where being 
waſh'd down by the Rain, they fertilize the Earth 
in a very wonderful manner. : 

There appears to have been ſome Diſputes among Different 
Naturaliſts, from what it is that Plants particularly (2/70 
receive their Nutriment; the Antients ſeem to o- ture anduſe 
pine, that the Earth only was the Matter that con- of Water. 
ſtituted all Vegetables as well as Animal Bodies; 
and that Water, Ec. ſerv'd only for the Convey- 
ance and Diſtribution of that Matter, in order to the 
forming and compoſing of them, | 

But ſome of the Moderns have aſcribed it (per- 1yrdBa- 
haps with too much Haſte all to Water; and my con's 0pini- 
Lord Bacon is of the Opinion (5) That for the Nou- on. 
riſhment of Vegetables the Water is all in all; and 
that Earth doth but keep the Plant upright, and ſave 
it from the Extremities either of Heat or Cod: 

And others will have it to be the Principal and 
Ingredient of all Natural Things, and run into 
innumerable Arguments to that ſe. Theſe 1 
ſhall paſs over; and from the corre Experiments 
ot Dr. Woodward in the Tratts of the Royal 


— . _—_—_ 


(Y Lord Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 3. S. 411. 
| Society 
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Society (c) ſhall lay down the true Nature of Wa. 
ter; and ſince his Authority is almoſt beyond Di- 
ſpute, and his Works ſuch as would otherwiſe lye 
buried among the Voluminous Works of the So- 
ciety, I ſhall here lay them before my Reader. 


The manner Arno 1691 (lays this Ingenious Author) I choſe 
of Proce/s\evefl Glaſs Viale, that were all, as near as poſſible, 


in this Ex- 
periment. 


of the ſame Shape and Bjgneſs. After I had put 
what Water I thought fit into- every one of them, 
and taken an Account of the Weight of it, I ſtrain d 
and tied over the Orifice of each Vial a piece of 
Parchment, having an Hole in the middle of it, 
large enough to admit the Stem of the Plant I de- 
ſigned to ſer in the Vial, without confining or * 
ning it ſo as to impede its Growth. My Intention 


in this was to prevent the encloſed Water from E. 


vaporating or aſcending any other way, than only 
through the Plant to be ſet therein. Then I made 
choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint, and other Plants, 
that were, as near as I could poſſibly judge, alike 
Freſh, ſound, and lively. Having taken the Weight 
ef each, I plac'd it in a Vial, ordered as above; 
and as the Plant imbibed and drew off the Vater, 
I took care to add more of the ſame from time to 
time, keeping an Account of the Veigbt of all I 
added. Each of the Glaſſes were, for better Di- 
Pinion, and the more eaſie keeping a Regiſter of 
all Circumſtances, noted with a different Mark or 
Letter, A, B, C, &c. and all ſet in a row in the 
{fame Window, in fuch manner that all might par- 
take alike of Air, Light, and Syn. Thus they con- 
tinued from July the Twentieth to Ocfober the 
Fifth, which was. juſt Seventy-ſeven Days. Then 
I took them out, wezghed the Water in each Vial, 
and the Plant likewiſe, adding to its Wejghr that of 


2 * ad — 1 


(c) Phi loſoph. Tranſ. for June, 1699. No. 259. | 1 
d 
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all the Leaves that had fallen off during the Time it 

ſtood thus. And laſtly; I computed how much 

each Plant had gain d, and how much Water was 

ſpent upon it. The Particulars are as follow. 

A. Common Spe ar-Mint Tet in Spring-Water. The ge ar-mint 
Plant weighed, when put in July 27. Juſt 27 Grains: ſet inSpring 
when taken forth Octob. 5. 42 Grains, So that in Water. 
this ſpace of 77 Days it had gained in weight 15 

The whole Quantity of: Water expended, during 
theſe 77 Days, amounted to 2558 Grains. Conſe. 
quently the Weight of the Water taken up was 170%; 
times as mucli as the Plant had got in Weight. 
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TheWeight The Wt. of [The Wt. The Wer. of The Proportion of 

of the Plant thePI.when|gain'd by ſthe Wat. ex- che Increaſe of the 

when firſt tak'n againjche Plant ſpended upon Plant to the Ex- 

ſet in Water lout of the during th the Plant [pence of the Wa- 
wa Water 77 Days. ter, 


27 42 15 2558 As 1 to 170. 


B. Common Spear- Mint: Rain Mater. The Mint Spear-mint 
weigh'd, when put in, gr. 287; when taken out "_ Rain 
gr. 452, having gain'd in 7) Days gr. 172 * 

The Diſpendium of the Water gr. 3004, which 
was 1712= times as much as the Plant had receiv- 
ed in Weight, | 

|, ir. r.. | 

28+ 452 I7% 3004 As 1 to 17124. 


C. Common Spear-Mint. Thames Water. The Spear-mint | 
Plant when put in gr. 28. when taken forth gr. 54. in Thames . 
So that in 77 Days it had gain'd gr. 26. Mater. ut 

The Water expended amounted togr. 2493 which 


was 9534 times as much as the additional Weight 
of the Mint, 85 


The 


A. ESSAY Clap. 3. 


The Weight The Wr. of] The Wt. The We. of The Proportion of 

ofthe Plant]the Pl.whenſgain*d byſthe Wat. ex- the Increaſe of the 

when firſt jtak'n againſthe Plantſpended upon Plant to the Ex- 

ſet in Wa- out of the 7 Srh'fche Plant, [pence of the Wa. 
Water. 7 Days. . _ her 


os | 
. gr. Lr. 1 
| 28 54 26 2493 48 1 to 9522. 
Wight ſhade D. Common Solanum, or Night Shade. Spring 
| * Water. The Plant weighed when put in, gr. 49; 
Water. when taken out 106, having gain d in 77 Days 


rte Water expended during the ſaid time was 
3708 gr. which was 65 times as much as the 
Augment of the Plant. | 
This Specimen had ſeveral Byds'upon it, when 
_ firſt ſet in the Water. I heſe, in ſome Days, became 
fair Flowers, which were at length ſucceeded by 
Berries. 85 8 . 
FWF gr. | 
49 106 57 3708 As1 to 652 
3 E. Lathyris ſeu Cataputia Gerb. Spring Water. 
Lathyris It wiki when put o gr. 98. . taken forth, 


ſet in Spring gr. 101. The additional Weight for this whole 


Water - | 
| 77 Days being but gr. 32. 
The Quantity of Water ſpent upon it during that 
time, gr. 2501, which is 7144 times as much as the 
Plant was augmented. -- | 


... . 
928 101% 3% 2501 As 1t0 914% 


Several other Plants were tried, that did 20. 
thrive in Water, or ſucceed any better than the 
Cataputia foregoing : But tis beſides my Pur- 
pole to give a particular Account of them here. 
| F. G. Theſe 


at 
10 


Chap. 3. Concerning WATER, Oc 


F. G. T beſe two Vials were fill'd, the former (F) 
with Rain, the other with Spring Water, at the 
lame time as thoſe above mentioned were; and ſtood 


as long as they did. But they had neither of them 


any Plant; my Deſign in theſe being only to inform 
myſelf whether any Water exha/ed out of the 
Glaſſes otherwiſe than thro the Bodies of the Plants. 
The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes were cover'd with 
Parchment, each piece of it being perforated with 
an Hole of the ſame Bigneſs with zhoſe of the Vi- 
als above. In this I ſuſpended a Bit of Stick a- 


bout the Thickneſs of the Stem of one of the a- 


foreſaid Plants, bat not reaching down to the Sur- 
face of the included Mater. ] put them in thus, 
that the Water in theſe might not have more Scope 
to evaporate than that in the other Vials. Thus 


they ſtood the whole 77 Days in the ſame Win- 


dow with the reſt; when upon Examination, I found 
none of the Water in theſe waſted or gone off, tho' 
| obſerv'd both in zhe/e and the reſt, eſpecially after 
bot Weather, ſmall Drops of Water, not unlike 
Dew, adhering to the Iſides of the Glaſſes, that part 
of them I mean that was above the Szrface of the 


| encloſed Water. 


The Water in theſe two Glaſles that had 20 


Nants in them, at the end of the Experiment, ex- 
hibited a Jarger Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter 
than that in any of thoſe that had the Plants in 


them did. The Sediment at the Bottom of the Vi- 
als was greater; and the Nubeculæ diftus'd thro' 
the Body of the Water thicker. And of that which 
was in the others, ſome of it proceeded from 
certain ſmall Leaves that had fallen from that 
part of the Stems of the Plants that was with- 
in the Water, wherein they votted and diſſolved. 
The Terreſtrial Matter in the Ram Water was 
finer than that in the Spring Hater. 


Anno 


91 
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| 
| | 5 Anno 1692. l 
The Glaſſes made uſe of in zhis were of the ſame N 


ſort of thoſe in the former Experiment, and cover d 
over with Parchment in like manner. The Plants | 
here were all Spear-mint, the moſt kindly, freſh, a 
ſprightly Shoots I could chuſe. The Water and the | 
Plants were weighed, as above; and the Vals ſet 
1 in a line in a Soutb Window, where they ſtood from 
1 June the 2d to Fuly the 28th, which was juſt 56 
| Days. | 


Mint in H. Hyde-Park Conduit- water alone. The Mint 
1 kweighed, when put in, 127 gr. when taken out, 
. 255 gr. The whole Quantity of Water expended 
upon this Plant amounted to 14.190 gr. 

This was all along a very &ndly Plant, and had { 

tun up to above two Foot in Heigbt. It had ſhot T 

but one confiderable Collateral Branch; but had ſent 01 
forth many and long Roots, from which ſprung 

very numerous tho* {mall and ſhort leſſer Fibres : nc 
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. Theſe leſſer Roots came out of the larger on two u; 
. oppoſite ſides for the moſt part; ſo that each Root es 
0 with its Fibri/le appear d not unlike a ſmall Fea- ha 
| ther. To thele Ebrilte adher'd pretty much Ter- he 


reſtrial Matter. In the Water, which was at laſt 8 
thick and turbid, was a Green Szbſtance reſembling 
a fine thin Coꝝſerva. | 


| The Weight The Wt. of [The Wt. The Wt. of} The Proportion of 

if of the Plant the Pl. when [gain'd byjthe War. 0 5 Increaſe of the 

Þ when frft taken again the Plant pended upon] Plant to the Ex- 

1 ſet in Water ſout of the lernen the Plant, {pence of the Water. G, 

4 Water 56 Days, | 

5 gr. gr. Er. er. W 

5 127 255 128 14190 A81 to 11027 4 
| ( 

| | Br 


b I. The re 


Chap. 3. Concerning WATER, c. 


I. The ſame Vater alone. The Mint weighed, 
when put in, 110 gr. when taken out 249. Water 
expended 13140 gr. 170 1 | 
This Plant was as kindly as the former, but had 
ſhot no Collateral Branches. Its Roozs, the Mater, 
and the Green Subſtance all as much as in the 
former. e | 


TheWeight|The Wt. offThe Wit. 
of the Plantſthe Pl. when|gain' dby 
when firſt 
ſet in Wa- 
ter 


- the Wat. ex- of the Increaſe of 
tak'n againſthe Plant pended upon 
aut of t == Plant 
Water. $6 Days, 


The Wr. of 15 Proportion 


the Plant to the 
Expence of the 
Water 


VVV 
110 249 139 13140 As x tog =. 


139 


out 244 gr. Water expended gr. 10731. - 

This Plant, tho it had the Misfortune to be an- 
noyed with many ſmall Ines that happened to fix 
upon it, yet had ſhot very conſiderable Coll. Branch- 
es, and at leaſt as many Roots as that in H. or I; which 
- had a much greater Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter ad- 
— hering to the Extremities of them. The ſame Green 
ft dubſtance here that was in the two preceding. 


3 gr. gr. 
76 244 158 10731 As1to 63727, 


L. Hyde-Par&-water, with the ſame Quantity of 
er. W Garden Mouldas in the former. The Mint weigh'd, 

when put in, 92 gr. when taken out 376 gr. The 
Water expended 14950 gr. 

This Plant was far more flouriſhing than any of the 
preceding, had ſeveral very conſiderable Collateral 
Branches, and very numerous Roots, to which ter- 
reſirial Matter adher'd very copiouſly. 

| The 


93 


K. Hide-Park Conduit-water, in which was dif. Hyde-Park 
ſolved an Ounce and half of Common Garden Earth. ConduitWa- 
The Mint weighed, when put in, 76 gr. When taken , fd. 


withGarden 
Mould. 
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| The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſibly 
and conſiderably waſted, and I than when firſt put 
in. The ſame ſort of Green Subſtance here as in thoſe 
above. 


The Proportion of 

the Increaſe of the 

Plant to the Ex- 

— of the Wa- 
r, 


of the Plant[thePl., when gain'd by ſthe War, ex- 


The Weightſ The Wr, a The Wi. 15 Wt. of 
when firſt Itak'n againſthePl. te pended upon 


ſet in Wa» Jour of their ing the the Plant. 
ter Water, #56 Days. 


. gr. gr. | 
92 376 284 14950 A8 1 to 521. 


M. Hyde Fur R water, diſtilld off with a gentle 
yo _ Still. The Mint weigh'd, when put in, 114 gr. when 
fire, taken out 155. The Water expended 8803 gx. 

This Plant was pretty kindly, had 2 ſmall Collate- 
ral Branches, and ſeveral Roots, tho' not ſo many as 
that in Hor I, but as much zerreſtrial Matter ad- 

hering to them as thoſe had. The Water was pretty 
thick, having very numerous ſmall zerreſtrial Parti- 
cles ſwimming in it, and ſome Sediment at the bot- 
tom of the Glaſs. This Glaſs had none of the Green 


Matter above-mentiond in it. 


. 9979 897 gr. | 
114 . 8803 AS Ito 21434. 


N. The Reſidue of the Water which remained 
in the Still after that in M. was diſtill'd oft, It 
was very turbid, and as high-colour'd (reddiſh) as 
ordinary Beer. The Mint weigh'd, when put in, 
81 gr. when taken out 175 gr. Water expended 
4344 gr. This Plant was very lively, and had ſent 
out fix Collateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots. 


gr. er. gr. gr. 
SI L235 84 


4344 AS 1 to 4635. 
O. Hyde- 


Chap. 3. Concerning W ATER, ec. 95 
O. Hyde- Parꝶ Conduit- water, in which Was diſ- Hyde- Park 

folved a Drachm of Nirre. The Mint ſet in this, Condat Ha- 

ſuddenly began to wirher aud degey, and died in 4 56h in, 

few Days ; as likewiſe did to more Sprige, tat 

were ſet in it, ſucceſſively. In another Glaſs I diſ- 

ſolved an Ounce of good Garden Moul and a 

Drachm of Nitre; and in a third, half an Ounce 

of Wood-Aſhes, and a Drachm of Nitre, but the 

Plants in theſe ſueceeded no better than in the for- 

ner. In other Glaſſes 1 diſſolved ſeveral other forts 

of Earths, Gays, Marler, and Variety of Manures, 

Fe. I let Mint in 727 d Mint-water , and other 

Experiments I made of ſeveral kinds, in order to 

get Light and Information what haſtened or retarded, 

promoted or impeded Vegetation; but theſe do not be- 

long to the Head I am now upon. 558 

P. Hyde-Park Conduit-mater. In this I fix d a nyde-park 

Glaſs-Tibe about ten Inches long, the Bore about ConduitWa- 

one fixth of an Inch in Diameter, fill'd with very ter mixed 

fne and white Sand, which I kept from falling down , ne 

out of the Tube into the Vial, by tying a thin piece ; 

of Sil over that end of the Tybethat was dgvn- 

wards. - Upon Immerſion of the lower end of it into 

the Water, his by little and little ſcended quite to 

the upper Orifice of the Tube. And yet, in all the 

fifty- fix Days which it ſtood: thus, a very inconſi- 

derable Quantity of Water had gone off, via. ſcarce 

ly twenty Grains, tho the Sand continued moſt up 

to the Top till the very laſt. TheWater had im- 

parted a Green TinQure to the Sand, quite to 

the very top of the Tube, And in the Vial it had 

precipitated a Greeniſb Sediment, mix d with Black. 

To the bottom and ſides of che Labe, as far as 

twas immerſed in the Water, adher'd pretty much 

of the Green Subſtance deſcribed above. Other like 

Tubes I fill'd with Cotton, Line; Pith of Elder, and 

leveral other porous Vegerable Subſtances ; ſetting 

ſome of them in clear Water: Others in Water 
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An E SSA Chap. 3. 


ting d with Saffron, Cochineal, &c. And ſeveral o- 
ther Trials were made, in order to give a Mecha- 
nical Repreſentation of the Motion and Diſtribution 


of the Juices in Plants; and of ſome other Phe. 


nomena obſervable in Vegetation, which I ſhall 
not give the Particulars of here, as being not of 
Uſe to my preſent Deſign. SENT ty 

Q. R. 8, Ec. Several Plants ſet in Vials, order- 
ed in like manner as thoſe above, in Ofober, and 
the following colder Months, theſe throve not near 


ſo much, nor did the Water aſcend in nigh the Quas. 


tity it did in the hotter Seaſons, in which the before. 
recited Tr1a/s were made. Thus fas this Ingeniou 
Author. I now proceed to demonſtrate that, 


The ſeveral This lucid Body of Rain (and other Water) does 


_ of not only diſſolve the Salts that are in the Farth, 


but | likewiſe (as common Experience ſhows) 
cools, and, as it were, balneates and bathes th 
Cortex or Skin of all Plants and Vegetables; and by 
a kind of Relaxation cauſes the Sap to preſs mote 
freely up, and conſequently the Tree to grow and 
ſhoot the better: And this direQs us in the com- 
moi Practice of that Method of ſprinkling ou 
Trees with an Engine, which has this Effect as wel 
as the waſhing Caterpillars and other Vermine from 
the Leaves and Bodies thereof. | 


Of imprez- The ſame that is ſaid of Rain, may in ſome mer 

nated Ha- ſure be ſaid of Water impregnated with Dunes, and 

ot warm'd by the Genial Rays of the Sun, I mean 
as to its Effects in the Ground in the Difloluti- 
on of the Salts, as well as the Salts that deſcend 
down with them, but is not indeed to be uſed in 
ſprinkling, but rather clear warm Water. 

The Beft. If one would chuſe the firſt, it ought to be ſome 


Pond, the Bottom whereof is fill'd with all forts 0 
Dung; but Pidgeon and Sheep Dung is very ew. 
cellent, provided there be not too much: If totli 


be added the waſhing of Horſes, Cc. tis ſtill the 


bettet 
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better; but of this one- ſhould only take the Top, 
leaving the Dregs Kill remaining at the Bottom: 
And to make this Pond the better, it ought to be 
cd ſo as the waſhing of the Hills may deſcend: 
Dr 
If the other; let it be an 22 Water, ly- Water for 
ing juſt in the Face of the South and Eft Suns, r intling. 
which exhilarate and warm it; and if it be at the 
Foot ox Conflux of ſome Hills, it is ſtill the bet- 
ter, fince Rain-water is eſteemed. more proper for 
theſe Purpoſes than any other fort of Water is. = 
Snow- may not improperly be rank d with Rain, Of Snom, its 
it being indeed no other than Rain congeal'd by Qulities. 
the Frigidity of the Air; but is ſuppos d to abound 
with Salifick and fertile Particles as much or more 
than Rain; however tis reckon d more ponderous, 
and ſo ſinks deeper into the Ground than Rain, and 
therefore of more Benefit in ſome Caſes to Plant- 
ing, which will by and by follow (I mean Foreſt 
Trees) than any thing yet mentioned ; on which 
Account ſome are ſo cateful as to lay Heaps of 
Snow round the Foot of their Foreſt Trees, eſpeci- 
ally in hot Burning Lands; but this is what cann't 
be expected in great Plantations. 5 8 
Theſe Meteors, as they are of univerſal Uſe to the 
World, do in many reſpects require our Thoughts, 


4 


* One of our greateſt Poets ſpeaks of them in a very 
* pleaſing manner thus : IFN 
— Now, like a healing Balm, diflilling Rains 


-1 i Cement th Earth Wounds, and cure the gaping Plains: 
ib all their fibrows Mouths the Plants and Trees 

Drink their ſweet Fuices, and their Thirſt appeaſe : 

The riſing Sap thruſts forth ber tender Bud, 

And crowns with uerdant Honours all the Wood. 


H 2 And 


An ESSAY, Go. Chap. 3. 
And ſuch did God Almighty eſteem the Benefit 
of it to us, that he made it one of the Covenants 
of our Obedience: If (ſays he, Lev. 26. 4.) ye 
walk in my Statutes, and keep my Commandments, 
and do them : Then I will give you Rain in due Sea- 
fon, and the Lands ſhall yield her Encreaſe, and the 
Trees of the Field ſhall yield their Fruit, and your 
Thraſhing ſhall be unto the Vintage, and the Vintage 
ſhall reach unto the ſowing Time, and ye ſhall eat your 
Bread to the full, and dwell in your Land ſafely. 
In ſhort, where does the Divine Goodnels of Pro- 
vidence appear more than here? And what is there 
of all his Works that calls for a more grateful 
Tribute of Thanks? Beſides we are aſſured, That this 
Neglect was one thing that drew down the Ven- 
geance of God upon the e, as Jeremiah teſti- 
fies; (d) Neither ſay they in their Hearts, let 74s now 
fear the Lord our God that giveth Rain, both the 
former and latter in his Seaſon, he reſerveth unto 
us the appointed Weeks of Harveſt. To him there- 
fore that gives Rain on the Earth, and ſendeth Wi 
ters upon the Fields, be everlaſting Praiſe, 
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CHAP. IV. 


HE Sun, (fa * FR lib. ; cap. 5 'D ER of the 
Animus & Mens Mundi, with ſeveral o- Sun. 
ther general alluſive Terms diſcovering the * 
wonderful A ben of this Salutary Planet: And 3» 


indeed, of all . the Powers that co-operate together 19 
in Vegetation, this may be worthily affirm'd the . 
Chief, the Parens Naturæ, and the Primum Mobite Pp 
of all Vegetative Motion. A 
Amongſt the variety of Accounts given by Phi- _ | 
loſophers, concerning this Luminary, as its Diſtance, 771 
Magnitude, c. I ſhall only chuſe to 2 of two 1 
things, as properly relating to our preſent Purpoſe; | 1 
| mean, its Attractive and Diffuſſive Power, in regard + 
to Man, to Plants and Trees, and the Earth on which 4 


X they germinate, flouriſh and grow. 
H 3 As 
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The At tra- 
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As for the Attractive Virtue of the Sun, it is no- 


five wir vyhere more conſpicuous and intelligible, than in 


of the Sun. 


the Echalation of thoſe crude and unwholſome Va- 
pouts with which the Earth is ſometimes infeſted; 
which if ſuffer d to remain long, wou'd of courſe 
ſuffocate all that is upon the face of it, and leave it 
a moſt miſerable Deſart: Beſides, that by the 
Sublimation of thoſe wo and noxious, Vapours, 
as has been before obſerv'd (and their RaretaQtion 
preliminary to their Peſcenfion and Diſtribution) a 


ſecond Agent is form'd for the Refreſhing the 


Attraction, 
what. 


Earth, I mean Rain, to which I have already ſpoke; 
an Aſſiſtant, which tho of leſs account, is — 
conſequence in Vegetation: To” this may be 
added the Attrattich of Plants, which in them 
creates a kind of Emulation which ſhall aſpire 
oo faſteſt, and as it were touch the Aerial Region 

But fince I am upon Attraction, it may be requi- 
fite I ſhould ſay ſomething of the Word it ſelf, and 
the Nature and Effects of it; ſince Attraction, pro- 
perly ſo ſpeaking, is a Queſtion that hath been much 
debated amongſt the Philoſophers; and perhaps, 


moſt of thoſe Effects, which the Antients, not 


knowing ſo well the Cauſes of, did uſe to attri- 
bute to Attraction, may now be very well ſolv'd by 
Pulfion. Of this Bernouli, in his de Gravi- 
zare Ftheris, Printed at. Amſterdam in 8 vo. in the 
Year 1683, gives a particular Account. 
However, the word is ſtill us d by good Natu- 
raliſts, and in particular by the Ingenious Sir 1/2 
Aewron, in his Principia, &c. Tho' in all his 
Writings he uſes it in a Mathematical, rather than 
„„ TSS 
But to apply particularly to the Caſe in hand : 


When the Surface of the Sea, c. is divided by the 


Heat of the Sun, and the Power of the Air, their 
Aſcenſion thro the Atmoſphere is forwarded 1 — 
| 0 


1 


bans pun, © FP K oo 
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thro' the Rarefaction of theAir by the Sun, (as is the 
Caſe in a warm ſerene Day) by which means thoſe 
Particles mount probably by the attractive Power of 
the Sun, (in the ſame manner as the inconceivable 
Power of the Loadſtone attracts Bodies to it ſelf) 
or otherwiſe by the Reſpiration of this Terraqueous 
Globe, which in this Caſe may be ſuppos d to act 
like the Body Natural; or elſe that the Air being ra- 
refied by the Beams of the Sun, as above mention d, 
does by the Gravitation of its own Body in general, 


( ſince Quantity will over-balance Quality) by Pul- 


ſion, force thoſe humid Vapours upwards through 
thoſe Beams or Rays of Light, which are as 10 
many Tubes or P ipes for their eaſie P allage, 
Aſcenſion, and Conveyance : Or otherwiſe, if theſe 
Vapours are conveyed by the Undulation of the Air, 
in a Perpendicular rather than Radiant manner, 
through the Rays and Beams of Light, as before 
mention d: Be it which it will, I fay, the San is 
the Prime Agent in this Affair; and the whole Pro- 
ceſs is either Attraction, Pulfion, or Reſpiration, 
forwarded by its Virtual Power. 

That the Rarefaction of Air by Heat, is a great 
help to Attraction or Pulſion, is diſcoverable by 
Mr. Savory's Fire- Engine, where the Heat cannot be 
ſaid either to force or attract the Water; but by its 
Rarefy ing Quality lightens the Air that is in the 
8 to ſuch a degree, that the Æquilibrium is 
loſt, and the Impulſe or Preſſure of the Air without 
forces the Water to that great height that is ob- 
ſerved in the Operation. 

In like manner a common Drinking-Glaſs, with 
a little Scrip of Paper burning and fuming = into 
it, turn'd up immediately and put upon a Plate of 
Water, will, as one wou'd think, ſuck it up into 
the Glaſs; when indeed tis only the Outward 
Preſſure, and the Inward Weakneſs of the Air to 
teſiſt, (being purified by * ) that is the truth 
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102 An ESSAY concerning the Chap. 4, 
of this Experiment: For, on the contrary; if the | 
ſame Drinking-Glaſs were to be plung'd into 1 
Baſon of Water as high as the very Foot of it, yet | 
the Water that is in the Baſon ſhall not enter into | 
the Glaſs, till the Air, loſing its own ſtrength, or 
rather inſinuating and incorporating it ſelf with the 
Water, loſes its own force: ſo forcible is Air 
which yet the Unthinking part of Mankind ſcarce | 
ever ſpend a thought about, except. it blow ſo ve- | 
hemently that they cann't poſſibly. ſtand on their 
Feet, or that their Houſes are likely to tumble [ 
down upon their Heads. But thus much of what 2 
the Antients call'd Attraction, which is in many 1 
Caſes ſolvd by Pulſion, or the Ereſſure and Elaſtick i 1 

Power of Air, rather than by the Magnetick Power & 

F 
8 
8 
P 
| 


of the Sun. 75 » 9 1 2 6 f ! 
Heat, the That the Vapours of the Seas, Rivers, Lakes, 


agent = and all the Humidities . of the Graund, are thus 
Attraction. qrawn up, there is fufficient Ocular Demonſtration: 
And that Hear is an Agent therein, is deducible from 
the Experiment of one of our greateſt Modern Na- it 
turaliſts, (2) who taking a Veſſel full of Water MW V 
four Inches deep, and ſeven and , in diameter, it 
and having warm'd the Water to ſuch a degree as Ml 
he ſuppos d the Air might do in ſome of the hotteit it 
Months, by weighing, he found that in about FW b 
two Hour's time there was almoſt half an Ounce MW E 
evaporated, altho' there was no appearance of any it 
Reek or Smoke, neither did the Water, upon the MW * 
dipping in of the Finger, ſeem warm; from which MW. 0! 
5 it may be collected, that in twenty four Hours there 
1 would be fix Ounces out of that fmall Superficies W ot 
1 of Water. | e BE es Eee be 
! The Oxford Society have cattyd this Experiment I J 
yet farther; for they ſuppoſing that a Foot Cubical I 75 
15 1 53 1 ö In N he 
M | (a) Mr. Halley, in Philoſoph. Tranſ. O. & Sept. 1688. he 
v | of 
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© of Water weighs 76 /b. which Foot containing 

1 1728 Cubick Inches, and divided in the 76 4b. 
«t gives 2 an Ounce and 13 + Grains, which is the 
0 weight of an Inch Cubick in Water: The Weight 
therefore of the 233 Grains is 24+, or 35 Parts of 
10 a Cubick Inch divided by 38. The Area then of 
a Circle whoſe Diameter is 7 Inches and upwards, 
ce is above 49 Square Inches; by which if you divide 
e. the Quantity of Water carry'd- off in Vapours 
ir i Parts of an Inch, the Product is , or : 
e From whence it appears that there was 53 Parts of 
at an Inch waſted in that Experiment. A plain Proof 
ny WY how: great a Quantity may be carry'd oft in greater 
> WW Dimenſions of Water, even enough to ſupply all ; 
rer Rains, Dews, Ec. 725 | 

| But when one comes to ſpeak of the Diffuſive De Diffu- 
es Power of the Sun, beſides the Light it conveys to theſe mel TOP 
nM Sublunary Regions, (without which Mankind would T “be Sl. 
n: egrovel and wander in the Dark, and all the Joy and 
dm Pleaſure of this Lite be dull and diſmal) how does 
Ja. it by its Genial and Chearful Rays exhilarate the 
ter WM Vegetable part of the Creation, and make Nature 
er, itſelf to ſmile, 21 | 
45 it influences deep Grounds, by warming and chear- 
teſt ing the Pores of the Earth, when dilated and ſodden 
out by too much Wet; and gladdens it, putting the 
nc: MW Emulgent Fibre on ſeeking its Food: The Surface 
ay it helps, by diſpelling or attracting the Vapours that 
the would otherwiſe make it noxious, darts its Beams 
ich MW. on the Roſcid Creeping Vegetable, and its Wings 
err over the top of the exalted Cedar. This, among 
cies other Contemplations of the Divine Pſalmiſt, pro- 

bably drew that ſeraphick Exultation, How wonder- 
ent Jul are thy Works, O Lord, in Wiſdom haſt thou form d 
ical bem all; thou baſt made Sun and Moon, &c. 

To be more particular: The Sun warms and The Method 
heats the Ground, and by his powerful Influence & i** Ope- 
. a helps to diſſolve the latent Salts, and prepare * ng 
0 or 
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for the Inhibition or Suction of the Fibres, which, 
by the ſame Genial Force are in Action to look out 
their Food, exhales all ſuperfluous Moiſture, and by 
its Vital Heat comforts the dilated Pores thereof: 
The early Dews, which would otherwiſe have a 
diſmal Effect in rotting, rather than refreſhing the 
Plant, is by this means diftus'd and preſs'd into 
the very Nerves and other analogous Parts of it, 
(and all Superfluities, as before mentioned) exhal'd 
from it ; the ＋ Branches, Leaves, and Fruit 
have the Benefit of this Influential Power, and by 
it the Air is qualified, which would otherwiſe ſtop 
the very Courſe of Nature by its Frigidity; and in- 
deed tis hard to find any thing in the whole Cycle 
of Botanology that has not an immediate Share of 
this virtual and diffuſtve Good. | 
It is plam almoſt to a Demonſtration, that the 
Toe Occa- Strength of Heat that is found in Valleys and low 
ſion of the Grounds proceeds not only from the little Quantity 
os Hof Air that lies therein, but alſo from the RefraQti- 
Cee,“ on of the Sun's Rays from neighbouring Hills, 
which being penn'd up, as it is in ſome Places, 
in a perfect Circle, can find no vent for its Intenſe- 
neſs, eſpecially if to that be added a Gravelly 
Bottom, which reflects the Heat with more Violence 
fill: But this will be more fully ſpoke to when 
we come to Fruit, Fruit-Walls, c. Tie ge 
Gerera/Be-" The Benefits of the Sun is what is daily ſeen 
neff the and felt by every Animal and Vegetable, as well as 
San Rational; but whether the Sun has any Aſſiſtance 
as to its own Nature, I have not yet ſeen plainly 
demonſtrated, tho' I take it to have ſome Nouriſh- 
ment, or, which is a more proper Expreſſion, has its 
Vital Flame and Heat maintaind by the Air, as is 
Fea 0) Air: Fire; and this may in ſome meaſure be diſcoverable 
from the alternate Diſpoſition and Aſpeft of the Sun 
ina drying Air, when it generally looks red and ane, 
| an 


Chap. 4. Power of the SuN, c. 
and in a moiſt, humid Air, when it looks pale, weak, 
_—_ —_—_ OY os 
But I leave this Scrutiny, and conclude this Chap- 
ter with ſome ſerious Reflexions bn the "Wiſdom 
of Providence in this Bright, Influential and Cele 
ſtial Planet. This the greateſt and beſt of our Po- 
ets have ſung amidſt their moſt elevated Strains, 
while others (vile enough) have been employed in 
tanſacking Hell and the Stews for luxurious Themes, 
And indeed tis admirable that this Planet ſhould, 
thro* ſo many Ages of the World maintain an 
uninterrupted . Courſe, that in ſo many Thouſands 
of revolving, Years, it ſhould retain the ſame Lighr, 
Heat, and Vigout, and every Morning renew its 
wonted Alacrity, and dart its cheriſhing Beams 
on theſe dull and gloomy Scenes of Melancholy 
and Miſery, and yet that ſo few of us rightly 
conſider its Power, or are thankful to Divine Om- 
nipotence for it. 1 | if) 
The Great Roſcommon (not greater than Good) 
ſpeaks of it with Divine Tranſport, and exhorts 
Mankind to admire it, from the Benefits and Ce- 
leſtial Beams it diſplays on the World: 8 


Great Eye of All, whoſe glorious Ray 
Rules the bright Empire of the Day : 
O praiſe bis Name, without whoſe urer Light 
Thou hadſt been hid in an Abyſs of Night. : 
| Earl of Roſcommon. 


And Lwcretzzs, tho' his Judgment was miſled 
in the Formation of the World in general, yet his 
Mind ws full of the Sun's Beneficence to thoſe fub- 
lunary Regions; and in a general Enumeration of 
its benign Qualities, goes on: 


Thus 
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u cl 1 bin ei! 
Thus Motion, Light, and Heat combin d in one, 
Make up the glorious Eſſence of, the Sun; 


2 Sun who from above bis Vigeur yields 
To us below, and cheriſpes our Fields. | 


e Hf neon eech Lucketius, 


Ben. Johnſon, amongſt the reſt of the Poets, ce- 
lebrates the alternate Appearances of this bright 
Luminary in very moving Terms: | 


So when the Weſtern Hills the Burning Sun 
Deſcends, and leaves his Empire to the Moon, 
Falſe Meteors glare, with ſcatter d Drops of Light, 
With Glow-worms ſpangle dreſs the gloom of Night. 
But as the radiant God remounts bis Carr, 
The borrow'd Vapours ſwiftly diſappear : 

They fly the Force of his Celeſtial Ray, 7 

Or their pale Fires are loft in Floods of Day. 


Johnſon Vis, 


| But the Seraphick Pen of Blackmore, whoſe 
Talents have been employed in the divine Themes 


of the Creation, and other pious and. valuable Works, 
merits the greateſt Praiſe, | 


Bebold (ſays he) th Indulgent Father of the Day, 

Neer covetons of Reſt; behold the Sun, 

His Courſe diurnal, and bis annual Run: 

Gay as a Bridegroom, as a Giant ſtrong, 

How bis unwearied Courſe be ſtill repeats, 

Returns at Morning, and at Eve retreats, ... 

And by the Difiribution of his Light, 

Now groes to Man the Day, and now the Night. 
1 Blackmore Creat. 


I 
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In fine; the Thoughts of this Celeſtial Good 
cann't but raiſe the Thoughts of every virtuous 
Perſon, and with the Pfalmiſt (e) The Day 23 
thine, tbe Night alſo is thine ;, thou bas. prepared 
the Light and the Sun; thou haſt 47 all the Bor- 
ders of the Eartb; thou haſt made Summer and 
t Winter. Worthy is thy Name, O God, of Praiſe 
thro all the ſucceſſive Ages of the World. 


t 1 
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concerning the Region of the Air, and its 
Diſtance from the Earth, and other En: 
uiries of no great Moment in this Eſſay, I de- 
ſcend to the Virtual Affluence it has upon this low- 


T O omit the Tenets of the Philoſophers 


er habitable Part of the World, and particularly on 


the Ground, Plants, Cc. 
Pacuvius ſpeaking of the Air ſays, 
— — 1s omni format, animat, alit, ſerit, 


ſepelit, recepitque in ſe omnia, omniumque idem eſt 
Fater, &. 
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This Account of Pacuvius may ſeem ſomething 
ſtrange at firſt, being, as I ſuppoſe, founded on the 
Doctrine of Epicurws and Lucretius, who argued, that 
the World was at firſt form'd or made of Air; 
but when we examine a little nearer into it, we 
{hall find it ſo extenſive, that nothing in Nature is 
able to ſubſiſt without it. 

1 ſhall hereafter be more particular in its Bene- Le ſevera! 
fits on Plants and Vegetables, and at preſent ſhall Bent ef 
obſerve, that without it the very Fire that we make | 
ule of would expire, not only for that it blows 
up and kindles Wood and Coals, but alſo from a 

atural Sulphur that feeds and maintains it; ſo 
that if one take a Candle, and preſume to put it into 
a Veſſel out of which the Air is pump'd by a 
Pneumatick Engine or Air-Pump, it would ſoon go 
out: And if, in like manner, a Mouſe or any other 
Animal, it would quickly be thrown into the great- 
eſt Convulſions, and ſoon (in leſs than 3 Hours) 
to Death it ſelf. But the moſt remarkable is that 
of Sound; fince a Bell put into one of theſe Glaſs-Veſ- 
on ſels, may be perceived to ſhake, but not to ring; 

but upon the letting of Air in, makes its uſual 
15 Sound; by which tis plain that Sound is only the 


ts Percuſſion of and occaſioned by Air; of ſo great 
n. an Uſe is this Airy Meteor. 
e- I ſhall not trouble my Reader with the nice Di- 


v. ſtinctions of Meteorologiſts as to the Specifick Pro- 
on perties of Air, nor of its Weight, c. that being 
not much to my Purpoſe, but ſhall conſider it in 
ſpect of Reſpirative Life, but more particu- 
larly as it relates to Vegetables, the Theme I am 
now upon. And firſt to Animal Life. 
. 'Tis when the Air is quiet, ſerene, and warm, 
ef that the Body and Mind are in their greateſt Eaſe, 
Temper, and Laſſitude; and when tis thick, fog- 
gy, cold, or otherwiſe unwholſome, that the Head 
his and the Organical Parts are diſturb'd and * 
| an 
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and which is more fatal, creates what we commonly 


call Colds, and ſuch a violent Agitation and Ferment 


in the Blood, which very often forces Nature be- 
vond her Bounds, and terminates even in Death 
itſelf. But let us paſs to the Vegetable Tribe. 

The Reverend and Ingenious Mr. Deerbam in his 
Notes on his Phyſico- Theolag, confirms from Borel. 
li and Mr. Ray, that the Air is the Principal Cauſe 


of the Vegetation of Plants. Borelli (lays he, cgp. 1. 


4 


P. 9.) proves it in his excellent Book de Mot. Animal. 
Vol. 2. Prop. 181, and in the next Propoſition he aſ- 
ſerteth, I plantis quoque peragi aeris reſpirationen 
gquondam imperfettam, a qua earum Vita pendet & 
conſervatur. And Mr. Ray, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 23, ſays from Experience, that 
Lettuce Seed being ſown upon ſome Earth in the o- 
pen Air, and ſome of the ſame Seed at the ſame 
time upon other Earth in a Glaſs-Recerver of the 
Pneumatick Engine, afterwards exhauſted or clear d 
of all Air (as the Air-Pump eaſily effefts): The Seed 
that was expos'd to the Air was grown up an Inch 
and a half in 8 Days time; but that in the exhauſt- 
ed Veſſel or Receiver that was clear'd of Air as be— 
fore-mentioned, grew not at all; but the Air, being 
afterwards led into the ſame empty Receiver, the 
Seed in the Space of one Week grew up to the height 
of 2 or 8 Inches. | | 

By which it appears very plain, that Air is 2 
very great Agent in this Work (and that it does 
not only inſinuate itſelf into the Earth, and amongſt 


the Liquids thereof, and by its own Elaſtick Qua- 


tity, and by the Genial Force of the Sun, cauſe that 
Aſcendant Motion or Fermentation, (call it which you 
will) but alſo that there is a nitrous Aliment that en- 
ters the Pores of the Tree or Plant, whereby it is won- 
deriully nouriſh'd and increas'd; and this is demon- 
ſtrable from what is raisd in hot Beds or Stoves, 
where notwithſtanding that ſubterraneal Heat and 

Other 
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farther appear in the following Account: And from 
this we may be aſſured, that nothing wilt grow with- 
cut Air; the ſame indeed may be ſaid of Water, the 


material: So wiſely has Gbd Almighty diſpos d 
of theſe Agents, that the more we conſider the 
Cauſes and Methods of their Operations, the more 
teaſon we have to be amazed at them. But to pro- 
ceed. . . 
Thus we ſee in Vegetation it mixes and inſinuates 
its Aerial Subſtance into the Liquid Sap; and as all 
the Agitations in Nature are caus d by the Contrari- 
ety of Parts inhabiting together, ſo in this, the A- 
erial and Liquid Subſtances, being mixt, cauſe this A- 


ee and Motion, or more properly ſet ĩt all into a 
erment (be it either in the Roots or in the Stem) 


and Riſes (by the Co-operation of the Sun, which 


. 
4 
4 
1 s the third Agent in this Work) up to the top of 
: the Tree, as Milk, or any other Liquid riſes by Fire 


to the Top of any Tube, or other Kind of 


f Veſſel. 


other Care, without this, their Productions are all 
very deficient, if not entirely abortive; but this will 


Sun, Earth, Ec. tho this ſeems to be the moſt 
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And to ſhew the Predominancy of Air in this 


e Toint, as the Deprivation of it from a living Crea- 
t Jure, is attended with immediate Death; ſo no 
doubt were the Experiment made, were a tender 
2 Plant or Tree put into a Glaſs-Vefſel, and the Air 
pump d out, we ſhould ſee. it fall proſtrate, tho per- 
haps not ſo ſoon as Animals, neither would they 
ſew thoſe dreadful Convulſions, nor yet aſſum̃e 
their firſt State ſo ſoon again. FEE 
On the other hand, as the unwholſome Concuſſi: 
ons of Air oft throw the Body into great Colds, 


2n- and after that into the moſt violent Fevers, ſo in 
n- Vegetation it often makes its Proceſs abortive 
es, and attended with the diſmal Calamities of 
nd Blaſts, e. 
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This both ſhews the ill Tendency of Extremes in 
Aerial Subſtances, and that without a temperate Air 
all things are in Confuſion; and the Truth is, could 
we ſpare any of the Agents Providence has ap- 
pointed in the Buſineſs of Vegetation, this of Air 
could be the leaſt ; we could certainly better ſpare 

the Ablence, or at E the moderate Strength of 
the Sun than this: Sure I am, if we were to have ng 
Air, Nature would ſoon breathe her laſt. 

The Cauſe . ? would therefore, from what I have been lay. 
of Fermen- ing down, eftabliſh this as a Principle, That ther: 
tation. is in Nature always two Oppoſe Principies that 
occaſion Agitation, and in this Caſe Fermentation; 
and in this it is firſt the Sap which is liquid; and ſe- 
condiy the Air perſpirmg tbro the 5 of 
the Earth and all Plants, and mſinuating it ſe 
into the Subſtance of the Sap, that ie the ful 
Cauſe of this Ferment, eſpecially when ggitated by the 
additional Power of the Sun. And this, indeed is 
the firſt Principle or Motion of 4 0 in which 
Air is a very great Co. efficient: And if this be wel 
underſtood, the ſucceeding Accounts of the Riſe and 
Aſcenſion of Sap in Trees, and, in ſhort, the whole 
Scheme of Vegetation will eaſily be accounted for. 

But to be more particular in the Operation of 
Air upon the Earth, and to omit any more Px 

. 55 

he ſeveral! Belides the ſeveral Virtual Qualities of the Air, 
good Effects in relation to the Bodies both of Man and Beal, 
of Air. and Plants, we ſhall find it of large Extent in the 
Creation in General, without whoſe Animation 

nothing in Nature can poſſibly ſubſiſt. 
Di/perſes I ſhall firſt reckon it as it helps to diſperſe, ot 
the Yapours may be ſaid more properly to watt away the tog: 
the Earth gy humid e beg that ail from the. Ground, and 
would inevitably without it ſtagnate and poiſon the 
whole Face of the Earth: But the Air, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Sun, aſſumes and ſublimates * 
the 


* 


- 
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the uppet Regions; by which Sublimation and the 
Senden — of the Sun and Air, 2 are rare- 
fied, and made of ſecond Uſe in Ve 

HF to this be accounted that the Cloudy Trede of 
ſures of Rain are blown up and broke 0 by this Rain. 
Agent, it will ſtilk add to bo the Matter Tb have been 
ſpeaking of; but this Lhave already handled. 

But ir has a much mote im tible, and yet Searches 
vo leſs advantageous Operation within the Earth, by _— 
its Subtility perſpiring thro the Pores, there affiting lun. 
in the Rarefaction of the Crudities 'of the Earth, 
difpelling all Superfluities af Moiſture, and entring 
into the very Roots and Veins of the Tree, Herb, Cc. 
ſo that farther than the Philoſophers contend for 
it (as an Inhabitant of all Vacuities) the Air in- 
ſenſibly aſſumes the Nature, and mixes it {elf with 
the Bodies of Trees themſelves; and, in ſhort, 
there is no Operation nor Proceſs but what this is 
ually and vitally aſſiſting, tho it be of ſome Di- 
ſtance — theſe Aerial and Luminous Diviſions of 
the World. 

It has alſo no leſs Effect upon the Branches, 1:sEfe# on 
Leaves, and Flowers of Herbs and Trees, there, by #h-Brancb- 


S. = fo 2% ry 


of Wl thro” the Bark (and with ſome) thro" the ver Bo- Leave 2 
r dy ot the Tree by its e Breezes, dn 3 —_ _ 
" ing the two intenſe Beams of the Sun, and cooling 
| ——r was ee Be and extending all Nature's 
pri 
0 But how ſubſervient ſoever Air be in its benign 
" Quality, it is at ſome Times, and upon ſome Ac- 
uns, very pernicious to the Produce of the Earth, 
| to the latent Roots and Fibres there, as well as 


to the Herbacious, Lignous, or Flowry Parts a- 
bove it, which requires the Gard ners Care and Di- 
ligence in aſſiſting Nature inthe preventing the firſt 
Motion, of it, and thereby the diſmal Effects that 


attend it. 
12 I ſhall 


A the fame kind of Subtility, entring and Palin es, Bough „ | 
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1 ſhall not here mention Blaſts, c. which do 
very little Harm to Foreſt- Trees, tho they do 
very much to Fruit, reſerving that for another Sub- 
jeck: Neither does the Evil I am going to complain 
of happen above Ground, but below. ; 

It having been before hinted, that the Air pene- 
trates into the Earth; it may be ſuppoſed that a 
dry, husky, ſearching Air may be pernicious to 
the tender Fibres of Trees newly planted ; and 
this I may venture to carry farther than a meer 
Suppoſitionz and to affirm that the dry, husky 
Winds in March are pernicious and oftentimes 
very fatal to. the young Roots of all new planted 

Trees, and is ſo much the more fatal, inaſmuch as 
*tis what on one is not aware of, tho' it be 
really in Effect much worſe than Froſty Air that 
is common in the midſt of Winter. | 

New-planted Trees ought therefore not only to be 
well ſtak d and ſecur d from the Winds that ſhake 
them above, but alſo from that dry, parching 
Quality of the Air below, by covering the Roots 
very deep with Earth, and treading. it cloſe round V 
about, or, as the commond Method is, by mulſh- 
ing with long Dung, watering, and the like (if 
they are not covered deep, as I ſhall by and by dirett) 
all theſe excluding the Force, at leaſt the | 
cious Force of that husky Quality in Air; for 
ſay the Ignorant in this Matter, What Occaſion can — 
there be of Watering in the Month of March, when 
the Sun is not hot? And from thence they gather, 
that *tis little, or no Matter whether their Trees 

: are Watered or no: But perhaps they may find 
the ill Effects of this Neglect when it is too 
late, {ance I dare affirm, that there are more Planta- 
tions miſcarry on Account of this Neglect, than by 
any other Cauſe whatſoever; of which more in 
the enſuing Directions. 
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4 The Intr 
T, HE foregoing Chapters being premis d, it he 
es will ho a — pt from what cs 
d follows, to- judge of the whole Proceſs 

0 of Nature in the Buſineſs of Vegetation. 1 don't 


2. chink it neceſſary in this Place to run over a Courſe 
ef Anatomization in Plants, that being already done 
in W 2 learned TraQts written by Dr. Grew, and the 
great Malpighizs; ſo that the old received Maxim, 
Umo eſt Planta Reverſa, 1 the Articulate * 
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ſions of Pliny, of Plants into Nerves, Sinews, c. 
will not come within the Limits of this Eſſay, it 
being my plain Purpoſe (however fimple it may ap- 
pear) rather to inſtruct than to amuſe my Readers 
with abundance of Particu las. 

Anatomy of In purſuance of which, I ſhall only have regard 

Plants. to four or five Parts, (v:z.) the Roots, Stock, Branch. 
es, and Leaves, and the Seat and Principle of Life, 
from which all Plants do, as it were, receive their 
Vital. Juice and Suſtenance, and work the EffeQs 
defign'd by Nature. | 

The Princi This Principle of Life is differently ſeated, inſome 

ple of Life, »tis in the Roots only; fo that cut them into as ma- 

bow ſeat*®: ny Pieces as reaſonably one can, yet do but plan: 
thoſe Picces in the Ground, and they quickly rife: 
This is in abundance of. edible Roots and Flowers 
and amonꝑſt the Woody kinds the Elm, c. 

Different In others it is ſeated both in the Roots, and all 

_ 5 over the Trunk and Branches, as in the Vimineous or 

| Willow Kinds, which, if cut into a thouſand Peices, 
tis yet impoſſible, morally ſpeaking, to kill or de 
ſtro them, except, tha} are ſplit ii the middle, 

eveh hardly then; for take but thfee or fou 
Inches in length and plant in the Earth, either 
the Roots or Branches will aſſuredly root and grow 
again. 5 | 

Other Pla- . In others tis ſeated entirely in the Body, Branch- 

ces, es, or Leaves; and this is the Caſe of many of out 

Exoticks, which being of a ſucculent Nature, and 
by putting the Trunk or Branches, or the Leaves 
and Stems, as in the Biczs's, Cerems's, &c. into the 
Ground, they immediately ſtrike, root, and grow; 
nay-1o ſtrong is the Principle of Life in thoſe, that 
take them and hang them up a conſiderable Time 
without any Earth, Water, Cc. they'll maintain 
their Natural Verdure, and, by their ſucculent Quali- 
ty, this Principle of Life: itſelf in the moſt admirable 
W 7: : TSA ESD = 
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But generally ſpeaking, this Principle of Life is Where ge- 
feated exactly — Trunk — the Root, 2 i. 
and this we obſerve to be the Place of irs Poſition 
in all or moſt of the Seminiferous Tribe; for if we 
reckon the Oak under that general Title, and cut the 
Body down near that Place, tis odds if ever it 
ſhoots again, at leaſt to no great purpoſe. 

The Uſe of this Principle is taken to be for the Ne vſe of 
Concottion of the indigeſted Salts that aſcend thro! i in Vege- 
the Roots tis here ſuppos d that they aſſimilate ation. 
the Nature of the Tree they are helping to form, 
though perhaps the Root may aſſiſt in this Work 
likewiſe. : | 

This being eſtabliſh'd, we may now learn, that The firſt 
in the Spring, as ſoon as the Sun begins to warm Proceſs of 
the Earth, and the Rains melt the latent Salts, Nature. 
the whole Work of Vegetation is ſet on foot ; 
tis then the Emulgent Fibres ſeek for Food, which 
is ready prepared by the Celeſtial Diſtillations juſt 
mention'd. | 

There have been ſome who have aſcrib'd much concerning 
to Subterraneous Fires, as if that was one of the Subterra- 
chief Agents in this Work, or at leaſt conſpir'd neous Fires. 
with the Sun, Fc. But this ſeems to be a Notion | 
too far ferch'd ; for whoever perceiv'd any Heat 
to aſcend from thence, what Effect it may have on 
Foſſiles or Minerals, I ſhall not pretend to determine, 
or in what Stratum or Bed it's firſt Cauſe is fx d, I 
have not learn d; but if 2 it may be reaſonably 
thought to have little above, or ſuch as is 
viſible to the Eye or to Reaſon. | 

If the Notion bededuc'd from thoſe Artificial Heats pe 
and Fires we make in Hot Beds and Stoves, upon a from Arti- 
ſmall Examination twill appear to be ill grounded: l ones. 
In the firſt place, it not appearing by any viſible 
Obſervation, that theſe Subterraneous Fires have the 
like Effect in the Ground, as to heat it in any degree 
adequate to the meaneſt Fire or Hot Bed we make þ 
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if that was the Caſe, we ſhould have ſome, tho 
perhaps but imperfect ProduQtions of Plants in 
the Winter: But this we are not to expect till the 
Genial Rays of the Sun are diſplay'd, and tis there 
that we muſt undoubtedly fix our Hypotheſis. And 
this would be ſtill more demonſtrable (and indeed 
tis eaſie to conceive the Event) on the one hand, 
by an Experiment of vaulting or covering a Tree 
over, that the Rays of the Sun can't poſſibly peni- 
trate through upon it ; and on the contrary, by an 
Elevation into a Balcony or other Building far enough 
from the reach of thoſe Subterraneous Fires, if any 
ſuch there be: But of this I ſhall ſay more hereafter. 

Others may argue againſt the Sun's being the 
only Agent in this Caſe, . by an Obſervation drawn 
from the Snows that melt ſooner in low Lands than 
on the higheſt Hills, which they attribute to Sub- 
terrany Fire ; if the Sun be ſuch an Agent as has 
been all this while deſcribing, why are Snows in 


the Valleys (ſay they) melted ſooner away, tho 


Any Tree 
forms ts 
Roots firſt. 


Io much more diſtant from the Sun, than thoſe that 
fall on high Grounds, and on the tops of Hills? 
But this. is to be attributed to the Height thoſe 
Hills are, and the nearneſs of their Tops to the ſup- 
pos'd Local Situation of the Atmoſphere or Region 
of Cold, where the Sun has leſs Power than Below; 
to which may be added, the help that the Springs 
aftord in this Matter, by whoſe Humidity they are 
more eaſily diflolv'd. 1 

Tis rational to ſuppoſe, as I ſhall elſewhere en- 
deavaur to prove, that a great part of the Roots 
are form'd under Ground during the Winter Seaſon, 
there: being always an Innate Heat in all Lands, 
(which perhaps ſome may ſtill attribute to Sub- 
terraneous Fires) but I rather take it to be 2 
Natural Vital Quality , or Nitrons Fermentation; 
ſince, were the ſame Mould elevated conſiderably 
above the ordinary Level of the Ground, out of be 
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reach of any ſuppos d Subterraneous Fires, twould 
certainly work the ſame Effects, had it a Covering 
from exceſſive Cold, and the Natural tho' weak 
Glances of the Sun in the Hybernial Quarter ; neither 
will it much avail the Doctrine of Sublatent Fires, 
when it is conſider d, that Plants grow in the moſt 
Northernly Regions, as well as our North-Walls 
here, where the Sun-Beams never come, and con- 
ſequently, as ſome may think, the Plants receive 
no benefit by it; but this it does, tho' not im- 
mediately in it ſelf, yet by its warming the Air, 
which diſperſeth it {elf into all, even the moſt 
Northernly Climates. 


But to return to our firſt Poſition: The Roots, by Farther 
ſeeking out and 2 thoſe Salts, they are im- Froceſs in 
e of Nature, and the At- Nature. 


mediately, by the Co 
trative Virtue of the Sun, drawn upwatds to the 
Vital Principle; and after Concoction, aſcend ſtill 
higher into the Stem, and break out firſt in the 


Buds, the Shelly and tendereſt part of the whole 
Machine, and they afterwards diffuſe themſelves 


into the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits, c. that lie 
invelop'd therein, according to their Natural Frame, 
and the Direction of that Divine and Superior Being 
which at firſt form'd, and ever fince wiſely (by 
theſe his Agents) conducted the whole Courſe of 
their Operation. 


There be thoſe who carry the Matter yet far- of the 
ther, and affirm, That there are three kinds of Sap three ſeve- 


* kinds 
that aſcend from the Root (differing from ea if 2 


other in Rarefaction and Purity) being the ſeveral 
forts of which is compos'd the Branches, Leaves, 


Flowers, and conſequent to them the Fruit, that 


they paſs in different Chanels : But this, I confeſs, 
is not obvious to me. : 


I rather ſuppoſe tis all of one kind, and that it Sp d to 
aſſumes its proper Office by a hidden Inſtin& in be but one. 


Nature, Juſt as it enters the Boughs or Branches 


whereon 
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Vn:onco- 


ed Sap, its 


| Effects. 


whereon the Fruit is to be, they being already form- 
ed for that Purpoſe by ſome caſual Sprouts of the 


laſt Vear; or probably, that tis rarefied by the Faſ- 


ſage thro the Stem: And what confirms me in the 
Opinion of the latter is, that Standard Trees gene- 


rally bear better and ſooner than Dwarfs; and this 


is very plain in Cherries, to mention no more. 

For by the near Situation of the Stem to the Root, 
and the Sap being groſs and unconcocted, runs more 
into Wood and Branches; and by its violent Eftufi- 
on renders ſome of thoſe Trees, whilſt young, ſo 
rampant and vigorous, that tis a hard matter to deal 
with, and to keep them in any tolerable Order. 
Whilſt the other, by its long Paſſage thro' the Stem, 
is by the Virtual Influence and Co-operation of the 
Sun and Air, rob of its Crudities, and thereby the 
better diſpos'd to fruQtiferous Productions: And I 
catin't but be of the Opinion that the Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Fruits are by Nature involv'd in the Bud, 
and that the Sap is only a ſubſervient, and not a 
commandihg Selt-efficient Agent in this Courſe, and 
that the Paſſages into the Fruit-Branches are fo 
ſtraight as not to receive any more Sap than is per- 
fealy neceſſary for the Work. But this may be 
more certainly prov'd by a Microſcopical Obſerva- 
tion on the Contexture of the Fruit. 

More might be ſaid of Fruit; but that not being 
my preſent Purpoſe, I omit it: But ſhall ſam up toge- 
ther all that has been ſaid in this Eſſay (vzz.) That 
upon the beſt Obſervation that hath been made, 
none can pretend to have diſcover d any Heat or Fu- 
migation to iſſue either from the Surface or Bow- 
els of the Earth adequate to the meaneſt artificial 
Fire, and that conſequently tis not ſubterraneous 
Fires that are any ways concerned in Vegetation 
or the Growth of Plants; but that the Sun is the 
Principal, and therefore by way of Analogy. call d 
the Father, and the Earth the Mother, _— 
| | ain 
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Rain and Air are neceſſary Co- efficients in this ſur- 
prizing Work. | _ RAG, 
And from this plain Eſſa may be gathered the The Uſes of 
Times and Seaſons when Nature wants our Aſſiſt- this Eſſay. 
ance ; for tis in Gard ning doubtleſs as in Religion, 
or any other Caſe, where Perſons never execute a- 
ny Precept willingly, without they know the Rea- 
fon why, and the immediate Danger that attend 
the Neglect. ; | 2 
To apply it particularly: The Gard'ner that L the 
does not know that if he covers not the Foot Card ner. 
of his new planted Tree very deep in March, 


or in the Extremity of Winter, he endangers 


the Loſs of ir by the piercing Winds, is doubt- 
leſs: not very ſolicitous about the doing, let his 
Commands be what they will: And indeed this 
is what is not much conſidered or known amongſt 
too many, to the great Diſadvantage of all new 
planted. Plantations. And with this I ſhall con- 
clude what I had to fay as to the Progreſs of 
Roots in the Ground, and the Aſcenfion of Sap in 
the Growth, — and Fertility of Trees. 
* What becomes of this Sap in the Winter, and concerning 
how the Tree is diſpos d for its next Year's Work, the Deſcen- 
ſhall next be enquir'd into. fon of 3. * 

It has been the common, and, without doubt, the %. 
erroneous Opinion of the Ancient as well as ſome 
Modern Philoſophers, That at the Termination of 
the Year, the Sap deſcends into the Roots, and there 
lies dormant all the Winter, till the Heat of the 
Spring drives it up again, while others maintain a 
Circulation of Sap in Trees, as of the Blood in the 
Bodies of Animals. 

Againſt the firſt it has been obſerv'd, That taking Vd. Quin- 
a Limb or Bough in the Depth of Winter, at a Timetiny's Re- 
when one would think the Sap was in its grand exons Drag 
repoſe, and cutting off any part of the Tree, com-,1-1c Gar- 
mit it but tothe Fire, and the Sap will run _ 8 dener. 

t 
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both Ends by the Force of the Heat, which plainly 
demonſtrates rhat the Sap is not gone down 
into the Roots; or ſuppoſing that not plain enough, 
where, in the Roots, is to be found a Receiver capa- 
ble to contain the deſcending Sap, full enough tis 
probable already of the Sap that belongs to theme 
ſel ves? 

But perhaps it may be ask d how this Proceſs 
is ſtopt? To which 1 anſwer, By the Coldneſs and 
Frigidity of the Air ; for the Sap in moſt Trees 
being a thin Fluid, according to the Courſe of Na- 

ture, by the leaſt Declenſion of the Sun, is eafily 
aſſail'd and ſtopt; and what makes Holly, Yew, and 
all other Greens the contrary, is the Strength of 
the viſcous and other glutinous and gummy Quali- 
ties of their Sap, by which they retain their Leaves 
all tke Winter; and if a Httle ſhelter d will make a 
imall Appearance of ſhooting, tho' not to much 


Nature, ſo that the Leaves adhere the firmer, being 
tied, as it were, by Strings to the Boughs. While 
the other kinds of Trees are more fragile and brit- 
tle, the Sap thin, and conſequently the Leaves de- 
ciduous upon the leaſt approach of Cold in Winter. 
concerning Jo the other, I mean Circulation as in Animals, 
1 ＋ I am as much to ſeek in the Parity of Reaſon, why 
 theSap in it ſhould be, as the Method by which tis effected. 


requires Extenſion (under which may be well brought 
that ſmall Height to which the talleſt ef Animals 
advance) and fo conſequently the Blood is employ d 
about no other Service. But a Tree requires an un- 
limited Proceration; and from thence tis reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that Nature employs all her Forces 
to that Ell. 

Extenſion. And as for the Swelling or Extenſion of Trees, it 
is obvious to proceed from the Effuſion of the Sa 
from the Heart of the Tree thro? the. Pores, whic 


inſenſibly 


Purpoſe: Beſides, the Wood is more tough in its 


Trees. "Tis certain the Natural Mechaniſm of the Body 
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inſenſibly dilates and ſwells the whole, by the Ac- 
cumulation of Circle upon Circle, which are the 

annual Gradations, plain enough to be ſeen by any 

one that cuts the Branch, Bough, or Trunk of a 

Tree acrols. A n | 
And here it is to be obſery'd, that the Sun has a 4 parrica- 
very great Influence, fince the annual Circles which lar obſer- 
are on that Side next the Sun are much larger than v4#/9n of 
thoſe on the North; and *tis — a foreign e Sun. 
Prince having once loſt himſelf a Hunting in a 

great Foreſt, was ſet right by that Obſervation. 

I hope I have now ſufficiently prov'd that thereConc!ujom 
is no Deſcenſion or Circulation in Sap, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been {aid by others on that Subject. 

Yet how plain ſoever it may appear againſt the 4n0bjedi- 
Deſcenſion of the Sap, I have ſeen an Inſtance in” aner 
Buckinghamſhire , which helps to confirm that 
Opinion, which I ſhall therefore anſwer, and 
then have done; it is of a amine that was graft- 
ed with a ſtrip'd one of the ſame ſort about two or 
three Foot above the Ground; and ſome Years af- 
ter, the ſame Stripes did not only appear above, but 
alſo in many Branches that were a conſiderable deal 
under the grafting Place; but this I-rather ſuppoſe 
to be by a recoiling or retiring of the Sap, which 
in this Tree is thinner than in any other ; and that 
it does thus retire or fink towards the Vital Prin- 
ciple like the Blood in the Body of a frighted Ani- 
mal is plain; for that the Tops of this Tree die 
—_ than other Trees do, by being left deſtitute 

ap. 8 

And in all theObſervations that I have made, I have 
not ſeen the like in any other Tree, but in ſome ſtrip d 
Hollies that were budded cloſe to the Ground; but this 
was not plain enough to caſt this Opinion, becauſe 
they were not ſtrip d, but yellow, which may be 

by ſome DefeQ, or rather Sport in Nature, and ſo 
likewiſe might the firſt Example be. 1 
0 
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To what has been ſaid already on Vegetation, I 
ſhall ſubjoin ſome of the remaining part of the 
Obſeryation of that Ingenious Author before-menti- 
oned, which has more Weight in it than any _ 
a private Perſon can ſay, and will ſpread thoſe 
Ingenious Thoughts more univerſally amongſt Gar- 


deners, which is at preſent very much wanted ; for 2 
which reaſon, I hope I ſhall not 33 guilty 
of too much Plagiariſm, ſince the Acts of that So- 
ciety are defigned for publick Uſe, his Theme was 
indeed at firſt concerning Water, but his Concluſi- t 
ons are of a mix d Nature, and may not improper- < 
ly be brought under this Head. OO K 
Obſerv. 1. In Plants of the ſame Rind, the leſs they are in H 
oo, Bulk, the ſmaller the Quantity of the Fluid Maſs a 
in which they are ſet is drawn off ; tbe Diſpendium al 
of it, where the Maſs is of equal Thickneſs, being al 
2 nearly proportioned to the Bulk of the Plant. a 
hus hat in theGlaſs mark dA, f. 89. the which weigh- 1 
ed only 27 gr. drew oft but 2558 Grains of the Huid. ſt 
and that in B, which weigh'd only 28+, took up 4 
but 3004 gr. whereas that in H, which weigh d W 
127 grains, ſpent 14190 gr. of the Liquid Maſs. 1 
The Mater ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of Plants 0 
in much the ſame manner as up a Fltre; and tis of 
no great Wonder that a larger Filrre ſhould draw ch 
oft more Water than a lefler ; or that a Plant that th 
has wore and /arger Veſſels ſhould take up a greater 
ſhare of the Huid in which tis et, than one that by 
has fewer and ſmaller ones can. Nor do I note th 
. this as a thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly th 
| in regard to what I am about to offer beneath; and ale 
that it may be ſeen that in my other Collations of 1 


Things, 1 made due Allowance for this Difference. 
05. 2. 2. The much greateſt part of the Fluid Maſs that Ol; 
| is this drawn off, and conveyed into the Plants, does Sit 
not ſet tle or abide 1 here, but paſjes thro tbe _ of Fa 
| them, 
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them, and_exbales up into the Atmoſphere. That 
the Water in theſe 13 aſcended only thro? 
the Veſſels of the Plants is certain. The Glaſſes F 
and G, that had 20 Plants in them, tho diſpos'd of 
in like manner as the 2eſt, remain d, at the End of 
the Experiment, as at firſt; and none of the Va- 
ter was gone off: And chat the greateſt part of it 
flies off from the Plant into the — is as 
certain. The leaſt Proportion of the Water expend» 
ed was to the Aagment of the Hlant, as 46 or 50 
to 1. And in ſome the Weight of the Hater drawn 
off was 10, 200, nay, in one above 7 times as 
much as the Plant had received of Addition. 
This ſo continual an Eniſſion and Detachment of 
Water, in ſo great Plenty from the Parts of Plants, 
aftords us a. manifold Reaſon why Ountries that 
abound, with Trees and the larger Vegetables eſpeci- 
ally; ſhould be very obnoxious to Damps, great Hu- 
midity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, than 
others that are more open and free, The great Moj- 
ſture in the Air was a mighty Inconvenience and 
Annoyance to thoſe who fitſt ſettled in America; 
which at that time was much overgrown with 
Woods: and Groves. But as theſe were burnt and 
deſtroyed, to make way for Habitation and Culture 
of the Earth, the Air mended and cleared up apace, 
changing into a Temper much more dry and ſerene 
e | 
Nor. does this Humidity go off pure and alone; 
but uſually bears forth with it many Parts o 
the ſame Nature with thoſe whereof the Plant, 
thro! which it paſſes confils. The Craſſer indeed 
are not ſo eaſily born up into the Ar7mo/phere, but 
are uſually depoſited on the Surface of the Flowers, 
Leaves, and other Parts of the Plants. Hence come 
, our Manna s, our Honies, and other Gummous Ex- 
, Sudations of Vegetables: But the finer and Ibter 
| Prrts are with greater Eaſe ſent up into the _ 
q | phere. 
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phere. Thence they are conveyed to our Organs 
of Smell, by the Air we draw in Ręſpiration, and 
are pleaſant or offenſtoe, beneficent or injurious to 
us, according to the Nature of the Plants from 
whence they ariſe. And ſince theſe owe their Riſe 
to the Water that aſcends out of the Earth thro? 
the Bodies of Plants, we cannot but be far to ſeek 
for the Cauſe why they are more numerous in the 
Air, and we find a greater Quantity of Odours ex- 
haling from Vegetables in warm, humid Seaſons, than 
in any others whatever. 

0bſerv. 3- 3., 4 great Part of the Terreftrial Matter that 
ie nix d with the Water, aſcends up into the Plant 
as well as the Water. There was much more Ter- 
reſtrial Matter at the End of the Experiment, in the 
Water of the Glaſſes E and G. p.91. that had no Plants 
in them, than in thoſe that had Plants. The Gar- 
den Mould diſſolved in the Glaſſes K and L p.93. was 
conſiderably dimiſh'd and carried off: Nay, the Ter- 
reſtrial and Vegetable Matter was born up in the 
Tubes filled with Sand, Corton, &c. and in that 
Quantity as to be evident even to Senſe. And the 
Bodies in the Cavities of the other Tubes that had 
their lower Ends immers'd in Water wherein Saf- 
fron, Cochineal, &c. had been infus d, were ting d 

with 12/low, Purple, &c. 
Sea- Plants If I may be permitted to look abroad a while, 
rake p i" towards our Shores and Parts within the Verge of 
nn M4t- the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a large Scene of 
Plants, that, along with the Vegetable, take up in- 
to them meer Mineral Matter alſo in great Abun- 
dance : Such are our Sea-Purſlams, the ſeveral ſorts 
of Aga, of Sampires, and other Marine Plants. 
Theſe contain Common Sea-Salr, which is all one 
with the FR, in ſuch Plenty, as not only to be 
lainly diſtinguifh'd on the Falate, but may be drawn 
orth of them in conſiderable Quantity. Nay, there 
want not thoſe who affirm there are Plants * 
| at 
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that will yield Nirre and other Mineral Salts; of 
which indeed I am not fo far ſatisfied that T' tan 
depend on the Thing, and therefore give this only 
ab Hz r.. 

To go on with the Vegetable Matter, how apt 
and how much diſpoſed this, being ſo very fine and 
lebt, is to attend Water iu all its Motions, and fol- 
low it into each of its Receſſes, is manifeſt, not only 
from the Hſtances above alledged, but many others. 
Tercolate it with all the Care imaginable; filter it 
with never ſo 7 Filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial 
Matter will remain. Tis true the Fluid will be 
thinner every time than other, and more diſengag d 
of the ſaid Matter; but nevef wholly free and clear. 
Ihave filtred Water thro ſeveral wholly free and clear 
Sheets of thick Paper; and after that thro very 
thſe fine Goth twelve times doubled; nay, I have 
done this over and over; and yet a conſiderable 
Quantity of this Matter diſcover d itſelf in the Wa- 
ter, after all. Now if it thus paſs Interftices, that 
are ſo very ſmell and fire, along with the Watet, 
tis the leſs ſtrange it ſhould artend it in its Paſſage 
thro' the Du@s and _ of Plants. Tis true, 
fltering and diſtilling of Water intercepts and makes 
it quit ſome of the Earthy Matter it was before 
impregnated withal ; but then That which continues 
with the Water after this is fine and ghz, and 
ſuch conſequently as is in a peculiar manner fit for 
the Growth arid Nouriſoment of Vegetables. And 
this is the Caſe of Rain-Water. The Quantity of 
Terreſtrial Matter it bears up into the Armoſphere 
ls not great; but that which it does bear up is main- 
ly of that Igbr Kind of Vegetable Marter, and that 
too perfectly diſſolved, and reduced to ſingle Cor+ 
puſcles, all fir to enter the Tyubules and Veſſels of 
Plants. On which Account tis that 57e Water is 
ſo very fertile and pr olifick: 


k The 
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enter the Pores of the Roots: And, a great many 
of the /imple Vegetable Particles by degrees, unite, and 
form ſome of them ſmall Clods, or, Molecule, ſuch 
as thoſe mentioned in I, K, and I. p. 92, 93. flicking 
to the Extremities of the Roots of th Plan 
Others of them intange in a looſer manner, and 
form the Nubecule. and green Bodies, © common. 
ly obſerved in Jtagngne Mater. Theſe, when, thu 
conjoin'd, are 700 hig to enter th 


70 Ne aſcend 


up the Veſels of Plants, which ingly, they, might 
have 4992 They who are 1 in Agricul- 


ture will eafily ſubſcribe to bis. They are well 2 
ware, that, be their Ezr:zþ never ſo rich, ſo good, 
and ſo fir for the Production of Corn or other Ve. 
getables, little will come of it, unleſs the Parti of 
it be ſeparated and looſe. Tis on this account they 
beſtow the Pains they do in Culture of it, in Dy: 
4075 Ploughing, Harrowing, and Breaking of the Cd 

ed Lumpsof Earth. 115 the ſame way. that Sec- 
Salt, Nitre, and other Salts, promote Vegetation. 
I am forty I cannot ſubſcribe to the Opinion of thoſe 
Learned Gentlemen, who imagine New to. be / 
fental to Plants, and that nothing in the Vegetable 
Kingdom is tranſacted without it.. By all the Ty. 
ale have been able to make, the Thing is quite o- 
thertoiſe; and when contiguous to the Plant, it ra- 
ther deſtroys than nouriſhes it: But this Nyrre and 
other Salts certainly do; they VHoſen the Earth, and 
deparate the concreted Farts of it, by Fe means 
t 


ting and diſpoſing them to be. aſſumed by the 
| 17 ater, and carried up into the Seed or Plot for 
its; Formation and Angment, There's no Man by 

m 
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muſt obſerve how apt all ſorts of Salts are to be 
wrought upon by Moiſture; how eaſily they liquate 

and run with it; and when theſe are draten off, and 
have deferted' the Lumps Wherewith they were in- 
corporated, zhoſe muſt mox/der immediately, and 
fall under of courſe. The hardeſt Stone we meet 
with, if it happen, as frequently it does, to have 
any ſort of Salt intermix'd with the Sand of which 
it conſiſts, upon being expos d to an humid Air, in a 
ſhort time diflolves and crumbles all to pieees; and , 
much mote: will clodded E9rth or Ca, which is 
not of near ſo compatt- and ſolid a Conſtitution as 
Stone is. The ſame way likewiſe is Lime ſervicea- 
ble in this Affuir. The Hasbandmen ſay of it, that 
it does not farren, but only wellows the Ground. 
By which they mean, that it does not contain any 
thing in itſelf that is of the ſame Nature with the 
Vegetable Mould, or afford any Marrer fit for the 
Formation of Plants, butmerely ſofrensand relaxes 
the Earth; by that means rendering it more capable 
of entering the Seeds and Vegetables ſet in it, in or- 
der to their Nouriſpment, than otherwiſe it would 
have been. The Properties of Lime are well known, 
and how- apt it is to be put into Ferment and Com- 
motion by Water. Nor can ſich Cmmotion ever 
happen when Lime is mix'd with Earth, however 
hard and clodded that may be, without opening and 
looſening of it. | 0 
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4. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſid und aug- Obſerv. a bil 
menred in Proportion as the Water in which'it flands ing 6 

contains ꝗ greater or ſmaller quantity of proper ter- „ 2 2 „ 
reftrial Matter in it. The Truth of this Propoſiti- „ore or te 2 a 1 


on is fo eminently diſcernible” through the whole Terreſtrial F 
Proceſs of theſe Nialr, that T think no doubt can Matter in 4 
be made of it. The Mint in the Glaſs C. was . iT 
of much the ſame Balt and Weigh: with thoſe in 
A. and B. But the Water, in which that was, be- 

ing River Mater, which was apparently ſtored more 
l K 2 copiouſly 
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copiouſly with terreſtrial Matter than the Spring 
or Ram-IWater, wherein they ſtood, were; it had 
thriven to almoſt double the Bulk that either of 
them had; and with a 2% Expence of Water too. 
So likewiſe the Mint in Lg. 93. in whole Water was 


diſſolved a ſmall quantity of good Garden Mould tho! 


it had the Diſadvantage (a) to be /e/s when firſt ſet 
than either of the Mints in H. or I. p. 92, 93 whoſe 
Vater was the very {ſame with this in L. p. 93. but 
had none of that Earth mix'd with it; yet, in a 


| ſhort time the Plant not only over700k, but much 


out. ſtripp d thoſe, and at the end of the Experiment 
was very conſiderably bjgger and beavier than either 
of them. In like manner the Mint in N. p. 94. tho 
leſs at the beginning than hat in M. being ſet in 
that thick, turbid, feculent Water, that remained 
behind, after that, wherein M. p. 94. was placed, 
was Still d off, had in fine more than doubled its 
original Weight and Bulk: And received above 
tuice the additional Encreaſe that that in M. 
which ſtood in the thinner deſtilld Water, had 
done. And, which is not leſs conſiderable, had not 
drawn off haf the Quantity of Water that that had. 

Why, in the beginning of this Article, I limit 


the Proportion of the Augment of the Plant to the 


Quantity of proper terreſtrial Matter in the Water, 
is, becauſe all, even the Vegetable Matter, to ſay 
nothing of the Mineral, is not proper for the Nou- 


riſhment of every Plant, There may be, and 


doubtleſs are, ſome. Parts in different Species of 
Plants, that may be much. alike, and ſo owe their 
ſupply to the ſame common Matter: But tis plain 
all cannot. And there are other Parts ſo differing, 
that 'tis no ways credible they. ſhould he form'd all 
out of the ſame ſort, of Corpuſcles. So far from 
it, that there want not good Indications, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by, that every Kind of Vegetable 


( Confer, Prop. 1. ſupra. 10 | ” 
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requires a peculiar and ſpeciſict Matter for its For- 
mation Nouriſpment. Yea, each Part of the 
fame Vegetable does ſo: And there are very many 
and different. Ingredients ga to the Cmpoſition of 
the ſame individual Rant. If therefore the Soil, 
wherein any Vegetable or Seed is planted, contains 
all or moſt of theſe Ingredients, and thoſe in due 
quantity, *ewill grow and thrive there: Otherwiſe 
twill ot. If there be not as many ſorts of Cor- 
puſcles as are requiſite for the Conflirurion of the 
main and more eſſential Parts of the Plant, twill 
not proſper at all. If there be theſe, and not in 
ſufficient Plenty, twill ſtarve, and never arrive to 

its natural Stature: Or if there be any the %% ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential Corpulcles wanting, there will 
be ſome Failure in the Plant : Twill be defective in 
Taſte, in Smell, in Colour, or ſome other way. 

But tho a Had of Land may happen not to con- 
tain Matter proper for the Conſtitution of ſome one 

peculiar ttiad of Plant : Yet it may for ſeveral 

| others, and thoſe much differing amongſt themſelves, 1 

| The vegetative Particles are commixt and blended in | ? 

| the Earth, with all the diverſity and variety, as 

| well as all the uncertainty conceivable. I have given 5 

. ſome Intrmations of this elſewhere, (a) and ſhall oy. 

not repeat them here: But hope in due time to put „ 
— into a much berter lebt than that they there | 
- 06735 7 | | 


I. is not poſſible to imagine how one, unſſorm, 
] | bomogeneows Matter, having its Principles or Ori- 
f gina Parts all of the ſame Subſtance, Conflitution, 


T Magnitude, Figure, and Gravity, ſhould ever con- 
n ſtitute Bodies ſo egregiouſſy unlike, in all rboſe 8 
, - reſpelts as Vegetables of different Kinds are; nay, , 

l even as the different Parts of the ſame Vegetable. 

N — a . 

e e ORG ——_— 

le | (a) Nat. Hiſt. Earth, p. 228, & ſeq. Rte 
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That one ſhould carry a Neſtnoms, another à Milky, 
a third a M,, a fourth a Red Farce, in its Veins: 
One afford a' Fragrant, another an Offenſoe . Smell : 
One be Sweet to the Taſte, another Bitter, Acid, 
Acerb, Auſtere, &c. that one ſhould be Nowriſhing, 
another Poiſonoms; one Nurgine, another Hſtringent: 
In Brief, that there ſhould be that vaſt Difference 
in them in their ſeveral Conſtirurions, Makes, Pro- 
perrics, and Efefs, and yet all ariſe from the very 
ſame Sort of Matter, \would be very range. And, 
to Note that by and by, this Argumenrmakes: cgual- 
ly ſtrong againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe meer Maurer the 
Mattey out of which all Bodies are fur] l. 

The Catuputia in the GlaG E.pigciteceived: but 
very little Encreaſe, only qhree Grains and an half 
all the while it ſtood; tho! 2501 Grains f Water 
were fpent upon it. I will not ſay the reaſon iwhs 
becauſe rhut Water did not contain ind it Matter fit 
and preper for the Nouriſhment - of that peculiar 
and 7emarkable' Plant: No, it may be the Water 
was not a proper Medium for it to:grow: in; and 
'weknow there are very ' many Plentachat will not 
*#h##ve wit. Too much of that Liquor, id ſome 
Plants may probably — the terriſtial ullamer 
'thorough their Ver tooftaſt for themitb urroſſ 
and lay hold of it. Be that as it Will, tis moſt 

certain there are peculivr Soils thatnſuit purtirnlur 
_ ond, Cherries el 1 ſhc- 

- e6ed" beſt in Nut, Apples in otafhire, 1 Saf- 
"fron In Cimbrick ſhire. Wal in tro or three ” 
OUT Midland Counties, wand Traalte in Somerſet- 
Hire. This is an Obferdbation thati hath meld in 
% Parts, and indeed in all Ages of the World. 

\ The Wyk. ancient Writers of Huibunry (a) took 
in ird ö 232 
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( a) Vid. Varrenem, Columellam, G& reliquos Rei Ruſticæ 
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be brought to produce another Seriet of the ſame 
; Vegetable 5 but never till tis ſupphied-with a new 
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Notice of it; and are not wanting in their Rules ' 


for making Choice of 'Soz/s ' ſuited to the Nature 
of each kind of Vcgetabie they thought valuable or 
worth propagating. f 107 dA ane 0 313 
But, which is a further Proof of what I am here 
en aue to advance, that S that is once pro- 
75 and fit for the Production of ſome one Sort of 
Vegetable, does not ever continue to be ſo. No, in 
Tac of Time it loſes that Property; but ſooner in 
ſome Lands, and later in others. This is what a 


who are converſant in theſe things know very well. 


If -Wheat, for Example, be ſown upon a Tract 


Land that' is Proper for that Grain, the firſt 27 


will ſucceed very well ; and perbaps the .- 

and the third, as long as the Ground is in Heart 
as the Firmers ſpeak: But in a few Tears twill 
produce 70 more, if ſowed with thar Corn. Some 
other Grain indeed it may, as Barley: And after 
this has been ſown ſo often that the Land can bring 
forth no nor“ of the ſame; it may afterwards 
yield good Oats; and perhaps Feaſe after them. 
At length twill become Barren; the Vegetative 


Marter, that at firſt it aboanded withal, being 
"duced fortb of it by-thoſe facceſive Crops; and 
moſt of it born? off. Euch Sort of Grain takes forth 
"that peculiar Matter that is — oper for its tun Nox - 


Tiſbment. - Firſt che Heat draivs ff rboſe Furticixs 
that ſuit the Body of tr Hant; the reſt lying all 


"ouet" and undiſturbd the vchile. And when the 
Furth has yielded up all them Me that are proper 
_ Barley, à different Grain, remain Al denne 
till the ſu 
"forth tobe And ſo the Oare, and Frgſe, in their 
urn; till it fine'all is carried-of, and the Eurb 
in great meaſure drain d of that Sort of Matter. 


ive Crope of that Orn fetch them 
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Fund of Master, of like Sort with that it at firſt 
contain d. This ſuppiy is made ſeveral ways; by 
the Grounds Hing Fallow for ſome time, till the 
Rain has pour d down a freſh Szock upon it, or by 
the Ti/er's Care in Manuring of it; And for fur- 
ther Evidence that the Zzpply is in reality of /;4e 
Sort, we need only reflect a while: upon thoſe Ma- 
nures that are found by conſtant Experience beſt to 
promote Vegetation, and the fruarfulngſs of the 
Furth. Theſe: are chiefly either Parts, of Vegera- 
*b/es,- or of | Animals," which indeed: either derive 
their on Noxrg/hment: immediately from Vegeta- 
ble Bodies, or from other Animals that do ſo. In 
Particular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of 
. Animals, Shavings of Horns and of Hagfe, Hair, 
"Woot, Feathers, Calcin d Shell, Lees of Vine, 
: and of Beer, Afhes of all Sorts of Vegetable Bodies, 
Labs, Straw, Roots, and Stubble, turn'd into the 
* Earth by Plouphing or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve 
there ; theſe I Tay are our beſt Manunes, and, being 
-Veperabls Subſiances,. When: refunded bach again into 0 
the Earth, ſetvè for the Fonimation of ohen like Bodies 0 
Net wholly 10 onfine bur Thonghts to the 7 
Nell; let us look a urkile into our Gardens, where f 
we'{hath meet with ſtilk further Confirmarions of the 1 7 
ane tines The Hirt SOrwbs, and; Herbs culti- WM © 
: Fated ih 1ths/e, after ty have continued in one Ste- a 
r dil they have derived thence 'the greater Part M 7: 
"of thei Marrer fin far their Augment, will: decoy I -V 
- and*depenerate,' unleſs either freſh. Earth, or ſome 
e Mumnure; be applied unto them. Tig true, they 
7 = imdintain themſelves there for ſome time by 
ſending forth Rooks farther and farther to a grea! 
extent all round; to fetch in are remote Proviſ- 
on; but at laſt all will fail; and they muſt either 
have a eb ſupply brought to them, or they r hem- 
ſelves be removed and ttrunſplanted to ſome Place 
better furniſbed with Matter for their * 
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And accordingly Gardeners obſerve, that Plants that 
have ſtood a great while in a Place, have longer Roots 
than uſual; part of which they cut off when they 
tranſplant them to a freſh Soil, as now not of any 
farther 2% to them. All theſe Inflances, to paſs 
over a great many others that might be alledged, 

oint forth a Parricular terreſtrial Matter, and not 
fy ater, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Encreaſe. Were it Water only, there would be no 
need of Manures; or of tranſplanting them from 

lace to place. The Rain falls in all Places alike : 
Jo this Field, and in that indifterently : In one fl 
of an Orchard or Garden as well as another. 


could there be any reaſon why a Pact of Land 
ſhould yield Whear one Tear, and not the next ; 


fince the Rain ſhowers down alike in each. But 
am ſenſible T have carried on this Article to too 


great a length; 2 caP on ſo ample and extenſtve 
3 


a Subjet? twas not eaſy to avoid. 


F. Vegetables are not form d of Water, but of a obſerv. 5; 


certain peculiar Terr eftrial Matter, It hath been Vegetables 
ſhewn, that there is a confiderable Quantity of this ac p 


Matter contain d both in Rain, Spring, and River — 8 


Water ; that the much greateſt part of the fluid Terreſtrial 


Maſs that aſcends up into Plants does not ſettle or Matter. 
abide there, but paſſes througb the Pores of thetn 


and exbales up into the Armoſphere : That a great 


part of the Terreftrial Marter, mixt with the 
Water, paſſes up into the Plant along with it; and 
that the Plant is more or /efs augmented in Propor- 7 


yjn.2s the Water contais a greater or ſmaller 
Puantity of that Matter. From all which we may 
very reaſonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, 

n the Matter © that conflitutes Vegetables. 'The: + 
Flant in E. drew up into it 2501 Grains of the 
Eid Maſs; and yet had received but gr. 3 and a 


half of Eucregſe from all that. The Mint in 
J. 93. tho" it had at firſt the Diſadvantage — 5 
5 | much 
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much leis u in I. vet being | 70 in Water 
1 85 LE was 1 Anne and that 
only in . ter wit hout 17 2 addir; F107 
5 it had alt ny 2 welghir 
A Jalt 145:g7-more than 254. did, and ſo Pai 
Sain d above, twice as much much 38 20 had. In like 
Wanner 7h e Sredt | acal 4 whe 
in than br a 1 impair d Wach 
Lalla by 1 lar 0 a 2 85 1. J ater 
Mherein Mas V W. £95 t ? Water 
_— . ſtood had , ane, it ar Fly oper tot, 


— 2. furpaſe'd, 1557 1005 de a 
f 


Mt 29 gr. More than hr i 


\expended / nuch Il ater a 2 5 710 74 je 
5 — Plant in N, tho AL 51 5 


in 4M Fet Jing et in or 4 Tres Water 
abe 3 Srl ee i, 

' ſet was n O n a 
Weigl above MM w CELTS e og es 


Nane, Water ih I 

RJ 7770 of that Fee mY Ik hp pg 72 

e e ent apr. 3, 71 60 46, 1 

a 5 « twas.. t as Ito 6 Dok 200: : 

N ee was but as 25 The 
IIS 1 92 up. 39 gr. 255 Day, 0 

| — ee, 3 Bors 790 the 

bra Marsbt of Eien HG g ; And yet Wt 

> hin it Che d te LT a, Gran a,day 


b48 Fache, ; Naynghet:. (253. Gral a 
d Mathe fu; b 1 115 
t 0 e 55 At; pt 0 1 
V ate but 127 r. : Lo AFCET. e daily v 
cxexteaſe St th wy ei e 2 Tomy, 
Obſerv. 4014 Su. 1 0 S 285 a 29 1 
Spring ang d fy ital Charge 77 gr 7 = . 
Rain Wore that ear. M Ale qo mh th 1 
in egal fest. B, af e mch the [op 
* ee Weight, Friment, ! 
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Mint in A. p. 89. had gaind 15 gr. out of 2558 River and 


gr. of Spring- water: That in B. p. 89. gr. 17 and 
an half, out of 3004 gr. of Rain water: But 


chat in C. had got 26 gr. cut of only 2493. gr. f 
River-water, I do not (found this Propoſitioan 


1 do not relate here, that 2 eno ugh 


with theſe. So that the:Proportions here delivered © 


will hold for the main ; but a frict and juſt Compa- 
riſon is hardly to be expected. So far from ir, 
that I make no doubt but the Water that falls in 
Rain at ſame times, contains a greater ſhare: of 
Terreſtrial Matter than that which: falls at others. 
A more potoer ſul and intenſe Heat muſt needs hurry 
up a larger quantity of that Matter along with 
the: humid Vapours that form Rain, than one more 


feeble and remiſs ever ly can. The: Water 


of one Spring may flow orth with an higher Change 
of this Matter, than that of another This de- 
pending partly upon the guicꝶnęſ of the ullitian 
of the Vater ; and 5 upon the Quantity ;of 
that Matter latent in the Strata through which the 
fluid paſſes, and the greater or leſs laxity of thoſe 
Strata. For the ſame Reaſon the Water of one 
Nver may abound with it arore than that of another. 
Nay; the ſame River, when much qggitatel and in 


Commorion, muſt bear up more of it, than when it 


nove with 4% Rapidity and Violence. That there 
is a great guuntity of this Matter in NMvers; and 
that it cantributes vaſtly to the ardinary Fertility of 
the Eurth, we have an illuſtrious / Inſtance in the 
Nile, the Ganges, and other Rruers that yearly. o- 
'verflow' the Neighbouring Plains. Their Banks 
new the faireſt and largeſt Grops: of any in the 
whole Morid. They are even /oaded\with the mul. 
titude of their Productions And thoſe who have 
not ſeen” them will hardly be induced to believe 
the mighty Rerurns thoſe Tull make, in Compa- 


riſon 
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 * riſen of others that have not the Benefit of like M I 
5 un dat ions. 5 1 3 N 5 a 
Obſerv. J. 7- Water ſerves only for a Vehicle to the Ter. I! 
Water only refleiat Matter which forms Vegetables; and does not 2 
4 Vehicle it ſelf make any Addition unto them. Where the n 
to the Ter- proper Terreſtrial Matter is wanting, the Plant is i "i 
_ not augmented, tho' never ſo much Water aſcend Nc 
| into it. The Cataputia in E. took up more Mater p 
than the Mint in C. p. 89. and yet had grow? but p 
very little, having received only three Grains and Ml 7: 
an half of additional Weight : Whereas the . other ir 
had received no 4% than twenty fix Grains. The Bl I! 
Mint in I. was planted in the fame fort of Water Wl 
as that in K. Pp. 93. was; only the latter had Earib ar 
diſſolved in the Water; and yet that drew cf k 
13140 gr. of the Water, gaining it ſelf no mm th 
than 139 gr. in Weight: Whereas the other took ce 
"up but 10731 gr. of Water, and was augmented ll /- 
468 gr. in Weight. Conſequently that ſpent 2400 10 
gr: more of the Water than zhzs in K. p. 93. did, il 
And yet was not /o much encreaſed in Wergbt as 156M th 
by 29 gr. The Mint in M. n. 94. ſtood in the ven be 
ame kind of Water as that in. N. did. But th 
the Warer in M. p. 94. having nuch leſs Terreſtii· ¶ it 
al Matter in it than that in N. p. 94. had the 7! 
Plant bore up 8803 gr. of it, uining it ſelf only G: 
41 gr. the while : Whereas that in N. p. 94. drew er 

off no more than 4344 gr. and yet was augmente 
94 gr. So. that. ze ſpent 4459 gr. of Water mot fig 
than that did; and yet was not it ſelf ſo muciſi w. 
encreaſed in Weight as that was by 53 gr. Ti 28 
is both a very as and a very concluſive Inſtance MW be 
On which Account tis that I make oftner uſe of ii lt 


Indeed they are all- fo : And to add any thing fu 8 
ther on ibis Head will not be need fu. MI #7 

Iii evident therefore Warer is not the Marin cal 

that compoſes Vegetable Bodies! Tis only the Age 
that conveys. that Matter to them; that introduce | 
5112 | an 
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and diſtributes it to their ſeveral Parrs for their 


. Nouriſhment. That Marter is ſluggiſh and inactive, 


zo: and would lie eternally confin'd to its Beds of Earth, 
he without ever advancing up into Plants, did not 


139 


is Pater or ſome like Inflrument fetch it forth and | 


nd carry it unto them. That therefore there is that 
ter plentiful Proviſion and vaſt Abundance of it ſup- 
but Ml plied to a/ Furts of the Earth, is a mark of a natu- 
ind 7 Providence ſuperintending over the Globe we 
het Ml inhabit ; and ordaining a due Diſpenſion of that 
The HExid, without the iniſtry of which, the noble 
ater WR ſucceſſion of Bodies we behold, Animals, Vegetables, 
and Minerals would be all at a ſtand (2). But to 
of WY keep to Plants: "Tis manifeſt, Water, as well on 
nor: WM this as upon the other Tpotheſis, is abſolutely ne- 
rook ceſſary in the Affair of Vegetation, and it will not 
ned WM ſuceeed without it. Which indeed gave occa- 


400M fon to the Opinion, that Vater it ſelf nouriſhed, 


dd 2nd was changed into Vegetable Bodies. They ſaw, 
tu tho' theſe were planted in a Soil never ſo rich, ſo 
very b2ppy, ſo advantageous, nothing came of it, unleſs: 


it muſt be allowed, Vegetables will not come on or 
proſper where that is wanting: But yet what thoſe 
Gentlemen inferr'd thence, was not; we ſee, well 
grounded. 4 1 5 1 | 
This Huid is capacitated for the Office here aſ- 
ſign d it, ſeveral ways. By the Figure of its Parts, 
which, as appears from many Experiments, is ex- 
ally and Mathematically Spherical; their Surfaces 
being perfectly polite, and without br” the leaſt 
Inequatities. Tis evident, Corpuſcles of ſuch a E- 
gure are eafily ſuſceptible of Motion, yea far above; 
any others whatever; and conſequently the moſt 
capable of moving and conveying other Matter that 


— — — 


- 
* 


5 
L 


— e 


(4) Conf, Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, p. 47, & ſeq, & p. 128, G.. 


IS 
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there was Vater too in conſiderable quantity. And 
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is not ſo alive and voluble. Then the Imervals of 
Bodies of that Cure are, with reſpedt to their Bult, 


of all others the largeſt; and 1d the moſt fitted to 


receive and entertain foreign Matter in them. Be- 


ſides, as far as the Lal hitherto made inform us, 
the Conſtituent Corpuſeles of Water are each ſingly 
conſider d ahſolutely ſolid, and do not yield to the 
greateſt eternal Force. This ſecures their Figure 


againſt any Alteration: and the Intervals of the 
Corpuſeles muſt be always alike. By the /arrer 


*twill be ever diſpoſed to receive Matter into it; 
and by the former, when once received, to bear it 
on along with it. Water is further capacitated to 
be a Vehicle to this Matter, by the renxity and 
fineneſs of the Corpuſeles of which it conſiſts. We 
hardly know any Huid in all Nature, except Fire, 
whole conſtituent Parts ate ſo exceeding ſubtilt 
and ſmall as thoſe of Water are. They'll paſs Pores 
and Interſtices that neither Air nor any other Fluid 
will. This enables them to enter the fineſt aber and 
Veſſels of Plunts, and to introduce the terreſtrial 
Matter, conveying it to af Parts of them; whilſt 
each, by means of Organs tis endowed with for 
that purpoſe; intercepts and aſſumes into it felt fuch 
Particles as dre ſuitable to its own Nature, letting 
the reſt paſs on through the common Ducte. Nay, 
we have almoſt every-where Mechanical Inflnces 
of much the ſame Tenor." "Tis obvious to every one 
how eafily and fuddenly Humidity, or the Cor- 
puſcles of Water Kltznel "itt the Air, pervade and 
inſinuatèe themſelves into 'Cords, however tightly 
twiſted, into Leather, Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, 
Wood, and the like. This it is that fits them for 
EHygrometers, and to meaſure and determine the 
different quantities of Moiſture in the Air, in dif- 
ferent Places and Seaſons. How freely Water paſles 
and carries with it ferreſtrial Matter, through E. 
tres, Colatures, Diflillations, &c. hath been inti- 
mated already. 8. Water 
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he Ky Jable of performing this 0 
to I. 975 but 7 4 7 4 þ 1 of 5 


e 
off Ants a wilt 
£ 1 5 rs tht te ke in the 'S. — 
9) in 261 and th e fo Jong. Pile Month, 


ik, rear bh the 7 5 of Warer {ctit 955 into 


. add tional Encteale, hn 
908 fe tha 18 "ft in Jun, Fuly, and the 


hotter. Tis plain, ler has no Power of moon 


it ſelf, ot riſing to the vaſt helght it does a 


more Yall and Jofty 9 5 far vr this, that 


de, 
Fr 0 18 rn 2e By 1 © A 5 1 2 in the 7 — 


Nha its Parts tevet ſome, otherwiſe 
Learn and Knowing Per ſorts, may have 
chovphr There's no fleed of any chil more, tot 
Solving all 55 Phenotiens of Falliy „than ſuch à 
| F2ure and TY potion tion of the Parks: as Water has. 
Grpue iſcles of that make, and that ate all abſolure 0 
Spherical, muſt ſtand ſo very tickly and nicely 
each other, as to be ſuſceptible 01 every Eppel, 
and, tho not perpetually in Motion, yet muſt be 
erer ready and liable b» 11 into it, by any the 
ſighreft Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts of 
Fire or Heat are not capable of moving themſelves. 
any more than thoſe of Warer ; but they are mort 
ſubrile, Tight and active than thoſe are, and ſo more 
eaſily put into Morion. In fine, tis evident and 
Matter of Fact, that Heat does operate upon and 
move the Water, in order to its carrying of the 


Work of Vegetation: but, how tis agitated 27 ſelf, 


and where the orion firſt begins, this is 10 ft 
lace to enquire. 

That the Concourſe of Het in this Work is really 
neceſſary, appears, not only from the Experiments 
before us, but from a// Nature: From our Fields 
and Foreſts, our Gardens and our Orchards. We ſee 
in Autumn, as the Sun Power 8 gradually 7+ op 
an 


T41 


Obſerv. 8; 
Water mt 
Hp: capable of 
doing any 
good with- 
out m Sun, 
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and ſs, ſo its Efefs on Plants is remizted, and their | 


Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. Its Failure is 
fuſt diſcernable in Trees. Theſe are raiſed higheſt 4- 
bove the Earth, and require a more intenſe Heat to e- 
levate the Water, charg d with their Nouriſbment 


to the Tops and Extremities of them; ſo that for 


want of freſh Support and Nutriment they ſhed their 
Leaves, unleſs ſecur d by a very firm and hardy Con- 


ſtitution indeed, as our Ever-greens are. Next the 


Shrubs part with theirs; and then the Herbs and 
lower Tribes ; the Heat being at length not ſufficient 
to ſupply evn theſe, tho 1o near the Earth, the 
Fund of their Nowriſhment. As the Hear returns 
the ſucceeding Spring, they all recruit again; and 
are furniſh'd with freſh Supplies and Verdure. But 
firſt thoſe which are /oweſt and neareſt the Earth, 
Herbs, and they that require a /eſs degree of Heat to 
raiſe the Water with its or Bias into them. 
Then the Shrubs and bigher Vegetables in their 
Turns; and laſtly the Trees. As the Heat encreaſes 
it grows too powerful, and hutries the Matter with 
too great Rapidity thro the finer and more tender 
Plants. Theſe therefore go off and decay, and others 
that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a 
greater ſhare of Heat, ſucceed in their Order. By 
which Mechaniſm provident Nature furniſhes us 
with a very various and diftering Entertainment ; 
and _ is beſt ſurted to each Seaſon, all the Near 
round. | | 

As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons aftords us a 
different Face of Things; ſo the ſeveral diſtant Ci- 
mates ſhew different Scenes of Nature, and 
Productions of the Earth (a). The Hotter Conntries 
yield ordinarily the /argeſt and zalleſt Trees, and 
thoſe too in much greater Varzery than the co/- 


— 


(a) Conf. Nit. Hiſt. Earth, p. 257, & ſeq. 1 
| | 'r 
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der ever do. Even thoſe P/ants which are common 

to both, attain to a much greater Bulk in the South- 

ern than in the Northern Climes. Nay, there are 

ſome Regions ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no 
Vegetables at all to any conſiderable ſize. This we 

learn from Groenland, from I/land, and other Pla- 

ces of like cold Site and Condition. In theſe no Tree 
erer appears, and the very Shrubs they afford are 

e IM jew, little, and low. FA 
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N I might have followed this Author farther, but 
e this 1 have copied is the moſt material; and from i 
s what has been ſaid, are diſcoverable thoſe innu- vi. 
d merable Momenta's that are in all parts of this hf 
it Vegetative Syſtem, ſuch as have not till of late Mi 
; been diſcovered. Much more doubtleſs remains of if 
0 this kind, that declare the hidden Secrets of Na- f 1 
5 ture, and the eternal Laws of the Supreme Being, 4 
N 7 5 38 
ir by whoſe peculiar Care they are governed. 8 1 
88 (a) Many, O Lord, are x wondrous Works 7 
h oich thou baſt done, and wy oughts which are to 95 U. 
„ „ward they cannot be reckoned up in order to thee: Mt 
ic Wl 7 I world declare and ſpeak them, they are more than yi 
1 aan be numbred. 1 
y 3 i ; i n 1 
us 12 
t; (4) Pſal. 40. v. 5. | | "i 
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Sor. 1 


R. Evelyn, in his Sylva, having ina ; 

ticular Chapter, intituled The Sacredneſs 

and Uſe of Groves, &c. run thro' the 
Proemial Part of this Treatiſe of Wood in the moſt 
inimitable manner, there will be the leſs Occaſion 
for me to purſue that Matter far ; that Gentleman 
having from an inexhauſtible Fund of Rhetorick 
2 to his great Genius) ſo beautifully de. 
cribed the Sacred, Civil, and Seraphick Uſe of 
thoſe nemorous Amenities, and in ſuch pathetick 
Terms, as are ſufficient to charm the moſt profound 
Drone (would he but give himſelf the liberty of 
reading it) into an Admiration thereof. And indeed, 
whoever (eſpecially of our Profeſſion) attempts 
| 0 


* 


RN 
Set. 1. of Foreſt Trees, 


the Reins, and govern theſe ſyblime Subjects with 
4 Dexterity equal to him, may 


Juſtly expect the 


145 
to ſoar the Heights of that bright Perſon, to hold 


Fate of Fhaeton, to be tumbled from thoſe Subli- . 


mities his Ambition has carried him. 

To epitomize then what has been ſaid by him and 
others on this Subject: "17s here the wearied Ta- 
veller and laborious Ruſftick ſeek for Shelter and 
Refreſhment , and (ſub dio, as the Latins term it) 
zo ſtretch their wearied Limbs, and enjoy that ſweet 
Repoſe, and thoſe meridian Naps, appointed for the 
Recruit of Nature in the receſfrve Intervals of a 
ſultry Day : Irs here the indefatigable Stateſman 
reads over and conſiders of the ſeveral Governments 
of the World, and maRes ſuch Obſervations as are 
for the Service of his Prince and Country : Iis here 
the learned Divine oft forms his elegant and pathe- 
tick Orations, and the Poet his never-dying Poems. 

Virgil begins his Paſtorals, Sub regmine Fagi ; and 
in his Second Georgick, as if fainting under the in- 
tenſe Heat of Heaven, breaks out : 


— () quis me gelidis in Vallibus Hemi 
Siſtat, & ingenti ramorum protegit Umbra. 


And thro* the whole Courſe of his Works is 
oiten ſhrouding himſelf under'the Covert of ſome 
umbragious Tree: Scarce had he reach'd the middle 
of his MÆneids before he makes theſe the happy A- 
bodes of his departed Heroes: Says he, 


(a) Devenere locos lætos & amæna vireta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum ſedeſq; beatas. 


(a) Fneid. 6. 637, p 


Directions for Raiſmg Chap. 7. 
And a little after: 
(a) Latis habit amiss opacis, » 


Riparumg: toros & prata ricentia rivis 
Incolimus. 


And Juvenal amidſt his Sarcaſms is found, 


— Qpidis 5 warum apt u ſq; _ 
Font ibus Aonidum. T prof 


But if theſe ſhould be thought the Strains of 
Poets born in Countries much hotter than ours, let 
us turn to the ſublime Thoughts of our Northernly 
Bards on this Subject, who all of them harmoni- 
ouſly paint the 2 of theſe Rural Shades, Groves, 
and Keceſſes. Thus Mr. Orway - 


We KS EPO thro a Grove © 


Trees green beneath us, and all Shade above, 
Mild as our Friendſhip, Jpringing as our Love: 
Hundreds of chearful Birds fill ev ry Tree, 
Ard ſing their joyful Songs of Liberty. 


And Dryden in his Bocc. Theod. & Hon. deſcribes 
his Lover, 


Within a lowly Lawn that ſtood, 
On ev'ry fide ſurrounded by a Wood, «+ 
Alone be walk'd to pleaſe bis penſive Aind, 


And fought the deepeſt Solitude to find. 


The Winds within the quiv ring Branches "play 'd, 


"Twas in a Grove of pleaſant Pines he ſtray d, 
And — Trees a mournſul Muſick made. 


(a) A neid. 6, 672, 


The 
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The Place itſelf was ſuiting to his Care, 
Uncouth and ſavage as the Cruel Fair : 
He wandred on, unknowimng where he went, 


Loft in the Wood, and all on Love intent. 


And in the incomparable Boileau, in ſeveral Parts 
of his Epiſtle ro Lamoignon (which 1 ſhall collect 
together ſpeaks of it in the higheſt Raptures; for 
tho' his Theme be that of a Country Life in ge- 
neral, yet the Woods engroſs d the beautifulleſt. of 
his Thoughts: Speaking to Lemozgnon, he ſays, 


of T here ſolid Pleaſures at an eqſie Rate 

et I purchaſe, and am there content with Fate. 

ly rake my Book, and in the Meadow ſtray, 

n- Read as I wall; and muſing, loſe my Way : 

&, 5 faſt the ſweer Ideas croud my Mind, bi 
To Books the Fields, the Shades to Thought ſo kind * 4 
Ofr at the Corner of a Wood I meet 1 

; TheWord I wanted, and my Verſe compleat, 9 


— 


oY — 
* 
— 
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And in another Place, 


There, dear Lamoignon, in an eaſie Mind, 
That Peace, in Cities never found, I find; 
My lonely Hours ] to my Profit turn, 33 
Nor waſte the Time, whoſe Loſs in Town we mourn. 6 


bes 


And again, in recounting the Benefits of chem 
to Poetry: 


The Syldan Shade and Silence I require 
To animate my Voice, and feed my Fire. 


But here, as if he intended to make the Shades 
his everlaſting Aſylum: 
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O bleſt Abodes ! O dear delicious Spade! 
Had I for you, or you for me been made, 
How gladly would I fix my wandring Courſe 
With you? How willing bear the World's Divorce? 
And only bleſt in yours, ber Charms forget; 
Renounce ber Pleaſures, and to yours retreat. 
1 Ke Mr. Oel. 


Indeed I cann't but think I may, with the uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind, ſuppoſe, that nothing 
on «this fide Heav'n is comparable to it: And this 
is moſt excellently deſcrib'd by Milton, in that me- 
morable Paffage of his, where he repreſents Adan 
Juſt entring upon his Exiſtence : 


Soft on the flowry Mead I laid me down 

In Balmy Sweat, which with its Beams the Sun 

Soon di d, and on the reeking Moiſture fed: 
Streigbt towards Heau'n my wandring Eyes I turn d, 
And gaz d a while the ample Sky, till rais'd 


— 4s new waked from ſoundeſt Sleep, 


By quick, inſtindtibe Motion, up I ſprung, 


As thitherward endeavouring , and upright 

Stood on my Feet: About me round I ſaw 

Hill, Dale, and ſhady Woods, and Junny Plas, 

And liquid Lapſe of murm ring Streams by theſe; 
reaturesthat lib d, and mov d, and walk'd, and ficw, 

Birds on the Branches warbling; all things mil d: 

With Fragrance and with Foy my Heart o'esflow'd. 


No wonder if this forc'd the greateft Admirati. 
on imaginable in this New Perſon; fince, ſhould 
any Man living, after along Annihilation, or even 
an Impriſonment in a dark and melancholy Pur- 
geon, be immediately tranſported into ſach bliſsful 
Shades, into the View of ſuch gay and beautiful 
Landskips,, and into the midſt of ſuch innumera- 


, ble 
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ble Choirs of Birds, how agreeably ſurpriz d would 


that Perſon be? And cry out with Adam in that 
incomparable Poem: | 


= T hou Sun, ſaid J. fair Light, 


And thou enligbten d Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 


I Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
And ye that libe and move, fair Creatures tell, 
Tell, if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here? 


Thele indeed are the Flights of a Poetick Fan- 
cy; but upon a ſhort Examen we ſhall find the Ac- 
count that is made of theſe Amenities by the ſe- 
rious and religious part of Mankind : And certain it 
is, there is no place ſo * for divine Purpoſes 
as theſe nemorous Abodes: Twas under a Tree, Mr. 
Evelyn obſerves, that St. Auſtin s ſolemn Converſion 
was wrought, after all his importunate ReluQances; 
and he gives the Reaſon of it himſelf, Solitudo enim 
mibi ad negotium flendi aptior ſuggerabatur : And we 
may reaſonably ſupppoſe (trom that Example) that 
the Air of ſuch.retired Places may be aſſiſtant and 
influential for the Incitement of Penitential Expreſ- 
ſions and Affections, eſpecially when thereto is ad- 
ded ſolitary Grotts, murmuring Streams, and de- 
ſolate Proſpects. Theſe are ſo very material, that I 
ſhall in my Deſigns make uſe of them in ſeveral Re- 
celles of my Woody Plantations, rather than the 
moſt elaborate Architecture; for as there is no Paſ- 
tion of the Soul more noble than that of Pity, we 
may ſee it here invited by ſuch gloomy and melan- 
choly Subjects as would, if one gives Liberty to 
Thought, melt down the moſt obdurate Heart. 
Thus to Noble and Ingenuous Natures, a Piece 


of Ruin is more entertaining than the moſt beauti- 


ful Edifice; and the ſorrowful Reflections they 
draw from the Soul aſcend the very Heav'ns: There 
may be read the Inſtability of all ſublunary Affairs, 
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Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7. 
and will remind us of the Frailty of theſe our Earth- 
ly Tabernacles ; for if thoſe magnificent Piles, com- 
pos'd of the hardeſt and moſt durable Materials of 
Wood and Stone, are ſubject to ſuch Caſualties, 
how much eaſier is it for Providence to deſtroy this 
tottering Frame of Nature, compos'd only of Fleſh 
and Blood: In theſe gloomy and beautiful Abodes 
tis poſſible for a judicious Contriver ſo to order 
his Deſign, as that all the Paſſions of the Mind may 
be mov d in a very wonderful manner: How {ur- 
prizing would it be to a Stranger to fall accidentally 
on the Ruins of Rome, (tho' 'twas in Eprtome) at 
the End of a noble Walk? How would a Mans 
Mind be inſenfibly carried to reflect on the Lives 
and gallant Actions of thoſe ancient Romans that 
were once the Inhabitants of thoſe miſerable De- 
ſolations? In truth, in all the beautiful Scenes of 2 
Country Seat, one paſſes thro' the ſeveral Gradati- 
ons of Joy, Love, Fear, Contrition, and Repentance; 
every melodious Note of a Bird, and every gay 
Flower elevate the Mind, and all ſuch deſolate 
Scenes would create (dare I call it fo) an agreea- 
ble Horror. . | b 
Every gentle Breeze of Air, a virtuous Man will 
readily eſteem the immediate Breathing of his 
Maker; and every awful Bend of a Tree, the Pre- 
monitions of his approaching End; every green 
Walk will remind him of the very Steps he is 
taking toward Happineſs, the whole Deſign of no 
leſs than Heav'n itſelf. The Sum of all is, Paradiſe 
itſelf was but a kind of nemorous Temple or ſa- 
cred Grove, and beautiful Scenes of Gard'ning, a 
Place conſecrated (as the oft cited Ingenious Au- 
thor Mr. Evelyn obſerves) for ſober Diſcipline, and 
to contemplate thoſe myſterious and ſacramental 


Trees, which they were not to touch with their 
Hands, 


*T was 


4 
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was ina Grove that Abraham entertain'd the An- 
gels, and piouſly invok d the Bleflings of Heaven; 
and the Ancient and Primitive Fathers of our Church, 
St. Hierom, Chryſoſtom, Cyprian, the divine Augu- 


ftine (before mentioned) and other ancient Fathers, 


reatly magnified theſe pious Adumbrages. In ſuch 
laces were the Monuments of their Saints, and 
the Bones of. their Heroes depoſited, for which 
David celebrated the Humanity of the Galadiſes in 
Nemora Fabes, as the ſame Author obſerves: In 
ſuch a Place did the Angel appear to Gideon; and 
in others Princes were inaugurated : So Abimelech, 
Judges 9. And the Rabbins (ſays he) add a reaſon 
why they were reputed ſo venerable, as bemg very 
apt to compoſe the Soul, and fit it for divine Actions. 
And 'tis very remarkable that our Saviour choſe thoſe 
Abodes ſometimes for his Oratory, while he was 
alive, as he did it for his Sepulchre when dead. 
And we do avouch (lays Mr. Evelyn) for many 
wezghty Cauſes, that there is no place more fit to bury 
our Dead in than Groves and Gardens, where our 
Beds may be decked and carpetted with verdant and 
flagrant Flowers, Trees, and perennial Plants, the 
moſt natural and inſtructive Hieroglybicks of our Re- 
ſurrettion and Immortality. | 
But I muſtquit theſe entertaining Thoughts, leſt 
they ſhould draw me too far out of my Road, by 
obſerving the great Deficiency of Shade in many of 
our modern Gardens; for tho our Seaſons of Heat 
are not ſo violent as they are in other Countries; 
yet the greateſt Pleaſure of a Garden being in the 
Summer, it calls for our firſt and principal Care in 
furniſhing our Villas and Gardens therewith. 
And indeed, however thoſe Perſons may conſider 
it, that have great Quantities of Greens in their 
Plantations, I cann't but eſteem a Foreſi-tree very 


much beyond it; ſo chearful is theirLivery inSummer 


in compariſon of hardy Greens. I hope * 
they 
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Directions for Raifing Chap. 7. 
they will pardon me if I cann't ſubſcribe to their 
Opinion and Practice; and ſhall immediately pur- 
ſue what I have all this while been aiming at, I 
mean the Raiſing of Foreſt Trees in Nurſeries, leav- 
ing Greens for Winter-Gardens, and the more con- 
tracted Scenes of the Town. | 
The Method of Raiſing Foreſt Trees in Nurſeries 
is ſo diverting as well as uſeful, that I have often 
wonder'd there has been ſo little profeſſedly writ on 
that Subject. As for what Mr. Evelyz and Mr. 
Cook have left, it ſeems to have relation rather to 
the Sowing and Raifing promiſcuous Woods, of 
Groves, E£7c. and not the exacter Method of Semi- 
nary and Nurlery Plantations. Ty 

Cato, Varro, Collumella, and Palladius, but particu- 
larly the induſtrious P/;ny, have indeed in their Ru- 65 
ftick Diſcouries left extraordinary Rules in this 5 
Matter; but thoſe as well as the Authors of our own 
Country above-mentioned, have not pointed out that 
Method, now made uſe of by our Nurſery Gar- 
deners, who have doubtleſs very much improv 
this Part of Gard'ning, fince the Time thoſe Books 
were writ. 

It would indeed bea needleſs Piece of Service to 
any that live within 20 or go, or indeed 40 Miles 
of London (or any-where where there be good Nurſe- 
ries inthe Country) to adviſe them to Raiſe Trees, 
fince they are much cheaper than *tis poſſible they 
can raiſe them: Beſides, their being ready grown, 
and the Choice of what Size and Kinds they 
pleaſe, are all undeniable Arguments of the Truth 
of this Paragraph. 

Yet to the more remote Parts of this Kingdom, 
the Conſideration of the Expence in Carriage, and 
the Accidents and Damages they receiye thereby, 
are great Motives to induce all true Lovers of Gar- 
dening to a Proſecution of this delightful Employ ; the 
when, to what has been ſaid, it be alſo _ — Pre 

eaſure | 
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Pleaſure and Satisfaction Perſons of Quality and 
Gentlemen have in raiſing and viewing their own 
Trees, the Produce of their particular Care and La- 
bour ; and, which is a Conſideration of no leſs Mo- 1 
ment than the former, that having their Seats pre- 1 
ared for Planting out in the open Park early in the A 
Seaſon, by moving them with a little Earth, they | 


have the Satisfaction of apprehending little Loſs, | 

and, by taking thoſe Methods I ſhall hereafter direct, 

no Occafion of Watering the next Summer. 
F ſhall not pretend in this to ſhew the whole Art 1 

of what we call a Nr/ery-Man, my Buſineſs be- | 
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ing only to teach the Method of Raiſing Foreſt- 
Trees, and of them only that are moſt remarkable; 
propoſing in this, as well as all the other Parts of 
Gardening, to avoid Multiplicity, and to confine my 
ſelf to a few, the beft, obvious, and moſt eaſie Rules 
and Kinds, both in the Practical as well as Spe- 
cifick Part of Gard ning, rather than to confound my 
ſelf, and my Readers too, with a numerous Collecti- 
on of Plants, ſome of them of little Uſe; but 
ſhall leave that to the laborious Botanick, whoſe 
Buſineſs tis to diſcover and multiply a Number of 
Species in Plants, in order to amuſe, I might add 
amaze, rather than inſtruct Mankind. 

Thus in Fruits ; two or three kinds of Cherries, 
and four or five of Plums at the moſt, three or four 
kinds of Apricocks, of the beſt kinds of Peaches 
and Pears not above half a dozen, and of Apples 
not above three or four ; theſe being well managed 
will ſufficiently ſupply any Table Communis menſi- 
bus anni. | 

The like do I obſerve in Foreſt Trees, out of the 
many kinds whereof I ſhall only collect a few of 
the nobleſt and freeſt growing Kinds. 

ſhall not follow the Method taken by any of 
3 the preceding Writers in the Delivery of their 
Precepts, which are either alphabetically or caſual, 

: ag 


154 Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7. 
as the Trees they have treated of have found a 
Priority in their Affections and Eſteem ; but I ſhall 
take that hinted at by Virgil, who has claſſically 
reduc'd all the Species into one Article, according 
to the Method of their Propagation. 

Thus he ranks the Genifta amongſt the Spontane- 
ous, the Oak, Cheſhut, and all the other Kinds, 
- whether glandiferous, bacciferous, Cc to his Seed- 
Beds; the Elm to the Exuberances of the Mother- 
Roots, and the reſt to the ſeveral more artificial Me- 
thods of Avulſion, Infoffion, Arcuation, &c. This Or- 
der will, I hope, take away that 1 that one 
often finds in thoſe Authors, there being one and the 
ſame Culture and Management again and again re- 


peated. 
Serre in 
| fr 
5 te 
Of the Spontaneous Production of Trees. a 
to 
Thus Virgil Geo. 2. Ir 
1 Frincipio arboribus varia eft natura creandis of 
x Namgue aliæ, nullis hommum cogentibus, ipſæ ur 
0 Sponte ſua veniunt, campoſq; & flumina late th 
| Ava tenent, ut molle ſiler, lentæq; geniſte, w] 
N Populus & Glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. w. 
0 ' | to 
1 Engliſh'd by Mr. Dryden pa 
| | to! 
| Some Trees their Birth to bounteous Nature owe, an 
0 For ſome without the Pains of Planting grow: La 
With Oſiers thus the the Banks of Brooks abound, tra 
| Sprung from the watry Genius of the Ground. de 
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From the ſame Principles green Willows come, 
Herculean Poplar, and the tender Broom. 


- "= = 
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= I enter upon the Method of Raiſing Trees, The Intro 14 
it may probably be expected 1 ſhould ſay du&iom. 1 
ſomething concerning the Spontaneous Production | 
of Plants, with which Virgil introduces his Works: | 
To this I ſhall be very ſhort, conſidering it is of no | 
great Moment; and the ſeveral Opinions of this be- 
ing only Gneſs-work, in my ſlender Opinion are 
{ome of the difficulteſt Phænomena s in Nature (eſpe- 
cially in this part of Natural Philoſophy) to ſolve; 
And after all my weak Thoughts on this Subject, 
ſeems to terminate in the unbounded Laws of God 
Almighty, who doubtleſs reſerves a great many of 
theſe Things as grand Arcana's in the Sacred De- 
pofitories of Providence. | | | 

There be who deny all ſpontaneous Productions dome dem æ 1 
in Plants; but that they are rais d by Seeds wafted Pont ancous = 1 
from one Region to another in the Air, which af- Ledi. | 
terwards fall down, and aſſoon as the Ground is 
dug or plough'd, ſpring up in great Abundance. And 
to confirm this, they have produced a great many 143 
Inſtances. | 3 

But when we conſider that there are many kinds Cmſiderati- 
of Plants which have no Seeds at all, and yet riſe ons againſt 
wp and increaſe in great Abundance, to what can bee 8 
that be referr d, but the latent Juices of the Eartn, 
which give them Origin and Birth at firſt, and after- 
wards maintains them in Splendour, and often grow 
to exceeding great Height? Beſides, how comes it to 
pals (for their Delapſe out of the Air is doubtleſs 
ſortuitous) that it happens to fall juſt upon ſuch 
and ſuch Lands, as Gorze or Furze upon wet, ſoure 
Land, Genifta and other kinds on à more mild and 
tractable ? I ſay, how comes it to paſs that  rhoſe 
Seeds don't fall upon one Ground as well as another, 
where they would grow in ſome degree, tho' not 

| perhaps 
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Directious for Raiſing Chap. 7. 
perhaps ſo faſt as they would in their own Natural 
Soil? Beſides, allſorts of Earths tranſported from 
Place to Place carry with them their particular 
kinds of Weeds, which ſpring certainly from the 
Juices inherent in their Natures, and imperceptible to 
the moſt curious Examen (as well as from Seeds 
that are ſuppos'd to be ſhed: thereon) and there flou- 
riſh ſo long as there remains any TinCture of their 
natural Soil: And this I have obſerv'd in Ground 
dug too deep out of the Foundations where Houſes 


| Have ſtood a long Time; yet upon an Expoſure to 


. by Seed. 


the Sun and Air, the Weeds, £7c. have ſprung up, 
tho' tis certain that this Ground could have no way 
to receive any Seeds, either by the Wind or by: ſhed- 


ding; ſo that they muſt be without doubt derived 


from the latent Qualities of the Earth. How this 
is effected, and how theſe Juices give Original to 
Plants, I muſt confeſs myſelf at a loſs. to account 
for. And leaving theſe nice Enquiries, : ſhall pro- 
ceed to teach the Method of Raiſing Foreſt Trees 
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Of the Method of Raiſing o Trees iy Seed. 


m— Pars autem ſurgunt de(Semine, ut altæ 
Caſtancæ, nemorumg; Jovi gue: maxima frondes. - | 
| Virgil 


But ſome from Seeds, inclos'd in Earth, ariſe; 
For thus the maſt- full Cheſnut mates the Skies. 
Hence riſe the branching Beech, and vocal Oak, 
Where Zove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 


There 


ele. 
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to this Cl 
fle Uſe in reſpect to the Foreſts and Woods I am 
treating of, I ſhall paſs them by, and enumerate on- 
ly thoſe that are the fitteſt for this Purpoſe, which 
are the Oak, Aſh, Beech, Hornbean, Sycamore, Maple 
the Horſe and common Cheſnut, the Walnut ; and 
of the Greens, the Scotch and Silver Firr; and for 
Hedges, the Holly, Jem, and White Thorn. Theſe 
are are all very well known, for which Reaſon 1 
have got over them as ſoon as poſſible, and pro- 


ceed to the Method to be obſerv'd in Raifing them, 
as they ſtand collected together under this Head; 


and indeed, as to the Generals, one Management 
will do for them all, tho' there may be ſome ſmall 
Exceptions, as in all other Caſes there are. 


157 
Here are very many Kinds of Trees reducible of the 
a 


; but ſome of them being of lit- Kinds. 


It were almoſt a needleſs Matter to direct the Of the 
Choice of Seed, which every one knows ought to ed. 


be gathered from the moſt healthy Trees in their 
ſeveral kinds. I ſhall not therefore multiply the 
Obſervations and Rules, which the Antients have 
left in this Point, much leſs their Lunar, and ſuch- 
like exploded and ſuperſtitious DoQrines. 

'Tis ſufficient, for my Purpoſe, to adviſe, that it 
be not gather'd too early nor too late, the one be- 
ing pernicious in reſpect to its ſhrinking ; and the 
other, the Damage they may ſuſtain by too much 
Rain or Froſt ; but for more particular Direction, 
it ſhould be when we find the Pulp or Kernel of 
the Seed, Acorn, or — appear dryiſn, and a 
proaching the Nature of Peaſe when commonly 
threſhd. If you do not ſow them immediately, 
you ſhould alſo get the Seed, and lay it up as dry 


as you can, otherwiſe twill mould or rot: The clean- 


ing of thoſe Seeds are ſo well known to every Ru- 
ſtick, that I ſhall ſay nothing of it; but proceed - 
| | the 


Directions 
to chuſe the Earth, or light, loomy Land for this Purpo e; and 


Ground. 


Dir eclion⸗ | for Rai ſing Chap. - 1 
the manner of chuſing and preparing the Earth, 


and the Time and Manner of Sowing. 
One ought firſt to chuſe a good, light, clean 


; 


158 


that ought to be done for the more indifferent as 
well as choice Kinds to be ſown, inaſmuch as if 
they will do well in indifferent Soil, they will do 
better in good, and will be more expeditious in 
their Growth, and ſooner repay the Labour. In 
Ground thus choſe, and not too much or too little 
ſhaded, let it be prepar'd, if poſſible, altogether in 
one Piece, for the more conveniently viſiting and 
taking care of them, in the following manner. 
Manner of Let it be trench d or dug clean, and in thin Spits 2 
preparing Fodt deep, picking out all Clods, Stones, Roots, or any 
the Grourd: other Incumbrances or Obſtructions, eſpecially Weeds, 
which will afterwards appear to the Shame and Per- 
piexity of the Dreſſer, and will ſo hamper themſelves 
mong the tender Plants, that twill be a hard matter 
to clear one, without eradicating the other. 
Di poſitiun The next Thing in Courſe is, the Raking it level 
into Beds. and clear at top of all Stones, Weeds, or other In- 
cumbrances of all ſorts, as before- mentioned, and 
dividing the Ground into Beds of 3 and a half or 4 
Foot wide, and Alleys between them, for the Con- 
venience of Weed ing, about 2 Foot. 
Seed. the This done, ſow your Seed at a diſcretionary 
Mannerand Diſtance, with reſpect had to the Groſſneſs of the 


Tim-of Tree you ſow; as Aſh, Maple, and Sycamore thinner 

wins. than Beech, Hornbean, and other Plants that are 
weak and {mall when young. This ſhould be done 
alloon as the Seed is ripe, which is about the mid- 
dle of Oftober.., - v1 49 

DireJions The Seed being ſowed in this manner, ought to 


after S- be firſt gently trod over, as we commonly tread 
ing Carrots, in order to faſten the Seed in the Earth, 
which is of ſome conſiderable Advantage. This 

done, cover it with ſome Mould, it it begood, one, 

| two, 
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two, three, or four Inches thick, according as the 
Tree you cover is beſt able to bear, an Oak four 
Inches, Beech and Hornbean two or three, Aſh, Ma- 
ple, and other ſmall Seeds, one or two at moſt. 
| Having committed the Seed to the Ground, and $ecuring; 
covered ir with a proper Thickneſs of Earth, No 1. 
the next Care is covering and ſecuring them from 
the Scratching of Poultry, and other Accidents that 
are apt to happen to theſe unſeen, and, as yet, un- 
ſprouted Plants; which is done by ſticking of Sticks 
nd Furze-Buſhes by the Sides and acroſs the Beds. 

But before this . done, if the Earth be poor, covering 
ind not cover'd, as above, it will be of no ſmall with Dung. 
Advantage to the ſprouting of the Seed, as 
well as to its future Growth, that an Inch of fine, 
dean rotten Dung, from Magazine No. 4. and near 
confumed ro Mould, be laid on; but this ought not 
o be an additional Inch, but a part of that already 
deſcribed; upon which let there be an Inch or two 
H Moſs ſpread neatly over, and then you may ſtick 
on the Sticks as above directed; this Moſs will be 
of excellent Uſe in preventing the Extremity of 
Cold, and will at the ſame time receive ſuch a due 
ferſpiration of Air as is convenient for the Germina- - 
ton of theſe tender — 

There are ſome that prefer the Spring before the The Time. 
ry Wl ime I have been now adviſing, but this I am againſt; Autumn 
he bor the Seed thus early committed to the Ground, is be beſt. 
er ot only, as it were, directed by Nature for ſowing 
re MWinthe Dropping from the Trees, but alſo Experience 
ne ind Reaſon will farther inform us, that Seed takes 
d- up ſome Time in ſwelling, extending, and extricat- 

ing itſelf out of thoſe teſtaceous Shells and Priſons 
to In which they are by Nature inveloped. 
ad That this Proceſs being ſlow, requires ſome Months Reaſons to 
th, Nof the Winter to effect it; beſides (as I ſhall here- prove it. 
his Natter make appear) tis neceſſary all Plants ſhould 
ne, well root and fix themſel ves before the approaching 
vo, I je Spring, 
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160 Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7 
Spring, when Nature haſtens our all her Off- ſpring, 
and tis certain thoſe that are the readieſt will make 
the greateſt Progreſs in their Summer's Growth. 

I know this Reaſon does not hold good in all 

Herbacious Matters; but in theſe I have been men- 

tioning 1 hope it has and will appear unconteſtably 
true. 

Exceptions Theſe are the general Directions I think moſt pro- 

to the gene, per for the preparing the Ground, ſowing and ſecur- 

_ Rule ef ing ſuch Plants and Foreſt Trees as are rdisd by 

"me Seeds, which meet with few Exceptions from the 
general Rule, ſave that Oaks and Cheſnuts are raisd 
with more Eaſe; for having choſe clear, good Ground, 

Oaks, the Cheſnuts may be planted at five or fix Inches 2. 

Cheſmuts. ſunder, and the Oaks ſow'd in a Drill made with 

2 Hoe, like Garden Peale, as the other are planted 

like Garden Beans; bur for the other, tho ſome 

will do with leſs Care, yet tis ſeldom known any 
one ſuffers on that ſide of the Queſtion. 

The beſt Theſe Acorns and Cheſnuts ought to be planted 

Lands for in the beſt Land you can, which will be ſufficiently 

chad wo by the Quickneſs of Shooting, as well 3 

uty. 

Holly and Tt 7 be obſerv d, that the Seed of Yew, Holly, 

1 % and White Thorn, which I bring into this Account, 

Ground. for that they make good Hedges, lie in the Ground 

aA whole Year and never ſprout, which may make 
iome unwarily. ſuppoſe, that they are either rotten 
or dead. | FM 

How topre- The Practice in that Caſe is to pot or box them 

+ 1 ns up for the firſt Year in fine Sand or Mould, whilſt 

gere , Others, after a more careleſs manner, dig a deep 

the firſt Hole in ſome neglected Corner of their Gardens, 

Year. and bury them, taking them up the Michaclmas fol- 

| _ lowing, at which Time they begin to germinate and 
ſprout; and indeed] have ſeen this laſt to ſucceed 
as well as the ſirſt; but Caie ſhould be taken to 
biry them at let four Foot deep. 


The 
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5 The next thing we are to inform our ſelves about, The Care 

is the Care that is to be taken the Firſt Year. In _ is fo 
the Winter they are apt to be infeſted with Mice be oft 

Hand other Vermin, and therefore great care ſhould Trar after 

- be taken to keep the Traps going; and about the Swing. 

beginning of April the Moſs ſhould be putl'd off; 

(the Earth gently ſtir'd, the Rains in the Winter 

having doubtleſs made it Cloddy) and then the 

Buſhes laid on again, to prevent the Fowls, c. (as 

before;) and if the Weather be dry, refreſh them 

well with Water: But "twill be beſt to lay a Mat 

or Cloth on as you water, left the Rapidity of the 

Water difcompoſe theſe young and as yet tender 

Beauties; for thereby the Force is ſtopr, and the 

Water runs gently thorough the Holes or Threads 
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the Cloth, Cc. { 
oy Tis neceflary that we ſhould keep the great Weeding. 1 
I Needs all pulfd up as they grow ; but as for the 0 | 
a mall ones, fuch as Chickweed, a little rather 1 
th wuriſhes the Plant, and keeps the Ground cool; . 


0 effect which yet more, if a little Straw, Brachen 

r Fern were likewiſe laid gently over the Buſhes, 

F 0 as to admit but of a glimmering Light, it might 

be ot conſiderable Uſe, but this only in the extre- 

mity of Heat. 

| About Michae/mas ſcratch off the Mould * = bg 
es on the top very gently, and then earth the e an 

den Pants again with thi Bf Macken Mould, and it % e 
will be of great uſe, for the Rains to waſh them in Michael. 

by nd exhilarate and refreſh the Fibres, and make mas. 

— them ſtrike freſh Roots. Fetch this Earth from 

me Megezine Ne 1. p.77. if you have not fine Mould 

0 7 Moug . 8 

0 YI in this manner 1 adviſe their ſtanding till the Age. 

r rid following, at which time begin to plant them en- <a | 

to at ingly in Beds, prepared and mark'd out as 3 

before directed. To be ſure clear from it all Stones, 

Tue 98, Roots, or other things that may any way 

2 hinder 
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162 Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7, 
hinder or obſtruct the Fibres 4 and if not naturally 
ſo, ſhould be Skreen'd, and well mix d with Dung it 
and Earth well moulder d and incorporated toge- MW 
ther, ferch'd from Magazine No 2. p. 7). But Ml # 
this ſhould by no means be buried, but rather ſpread fa 
on the Ground about two, three, four, or five Inches MW ar 
thick, at the Diſcretion of the Planter, and the Ml tj 

i © Goodneſs or Badneſs of the Natural Soil. 4 

F TveMethad Aftex this Preparation is made, and the Beds in 

1 of Plant- and Allies mark d out, as before directed, for the Fx 

| ing out into ſowing the Seed, twill be propet to rake the Beds, 

E other Beds. and gently tread and beat them even with a Spade; ¶ th. 

F that your proceeding in the* Planting may be the be 

li more regular and exact, and conſequently the ſafer WM are 


for the reception of your Plants. 25 
4 Setting your Line then a- croſs the Bed four Foot N w. 
i] wide, as before directed, cut out a Trench as when to 


= | you plant Dutch Box, (for the Dibber commonly WM the 
i us d is a clumſie way for this and Box;) the Trench (p. 
| being thus nicely cut out about two or three Inches fre. 
deep, place your Plants about three or four Inches f 

aſunder; which done, cloſe up your Roots, and Wl gne 

faſten the Earth as before, and then remove the WM Ny 

Line three or four Inches off more, and cut a new WM Be 

Trench, and wy PO till you have fill'd the 48 

whole Bed: After which, take à round Stick I gro 

about two Inches diameter and tread it down be- Op 

tween every Row, and this will faſten the Earth MM coa 

yet more to the Roots, which is of no ſmall con-: ſqu 

| R 5 0 

Mul/hbing Being thus planted, you may mulſh or lay fomeM ag; 

. + them. Straw over the Roots, in the Treriches or Furrows WM like 


made by that Stick, which will keep the Ground 1 
moiſt: And one ought often to examine and pres wh 
the Mould down either with the Hand or with the of 
aforeſaid Stick; elſe the Worms will throw out the be 
young Plants, as will alſo the Natural Heaving oi thre 


the Ground. N 
| t 


— Pens. 


* 


dect. 3. of Foreſt Trees. 16 * 
It will be of the greateſt ſervice to theſe Plants covering 
if you make low Arbours over the Beds, in order to neceſſary 
throw Mats over them to ſecure them from the ter they 
Heat of the ſcorching Sun, which ate apt to be\j, el. 
fatal to theſe and all other tender Seedlings, : 
and that the Seedlings be refreſh'd three or four 
times a Week, in the»Heat of the Summer, with 
a fine {mall Water- pot; it ſhould” be in the Mornings 
in the Months of April, May and Auguſt, but in the 
Evenings in une and July. X Ges 
Here let them remain ( watering and cleanſing 
them of Weeds as you ſhall ſee occaſion) till the 
beginning of Auguſt come Twelve-month after they 
are fow'd, if not to the Spring following, according 
as you ſee them either weaker or ſtronger ; during 
which time, you ought once in a Month or two 
to ſtir the Mould ; and if the Ground s poor, earth 


CTY 05 yoo Fe 7 WA "7... 


chem up with the Compoſt from M agasine N& 2. 
ch. 77.) in extreme dry Weather, watering and re- 

es fteſhing them as ſoon as you have done. | 

S By this time we may hope to ſee ſome Beds of De Effect 
il WY fine young thriving Plants ready for the Open f bi 
he Nurſery ; and the Kinds that merit this Care, are Cie. 
Beech, Hornbean, White Thorn, Holly, and Lew. 

be As for Oak, Aſh, and Sycamore, they are quick of 

ick cr0wth, and ſo may be planted out in Rows in the 


Open Nurſery. But if the Ground be poor or 
nu coarſe, open ſome HG6les about eight or ten Inches 
on-W ſquare, and fill them up with an equal mixture of 

ould, from No 2 and 3, (p. 77, 78.) But if the 
me Aſh or Sycamore be weak, put them in Beds 
WIE likewiſe, but thinner. {7 Wa) T ee 
una The Cheſnuts and Walnuts all this while ftand Particular 
ici where they were, becauſe thoſe Trees are not lovers Pei * 
the of often tranſplanting ; they ſhould therefore not - = 05 
the be planted out, till they have ſtood two if not 
three Vears in the Seed-bed. | 
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164 Directions for Raiſmg Chap. 7, if Sc: 
Concerninz I have diligently perus d what the Antients have | 
the An- wrote. concerning the Railmg of Trees, but don't bee! 
tient. find their Directions amount to this Cate, and per- be 

baps tis more than is commonly us d by all our ron 
Nurſcry-men: But this I thought my ſelf oblig d to ing 
do; becauſe where one is ſo exact as to follow theſe IOO 
Rules, I doubt too many will not; and therefore all 

one can t preſs them too much, when they may be I ver 


done with ſo much Eaſe and Pleaſure, and fo little WM ſha 
G Expence. edi 4-197 9 
JJC 31 BIGST 1d 391 9101, Lin 
Amore ſpeedy Method of advancing the 'Growth if Ml plat 
' Plantation, by bicyins young Stock. 1 
wit BLN Ort ef 01 Jog ii on the 
FHhBut becauſe this Proceſs is tedious, there being nis 
now two or three Lears, if not more, laps d, and wit 
yet nothing fit for the Park or Open Plantation, Nic 
which often diſcourages Gentlemen from pro-. gat 
estding:- enn ik unn em onl 
I mult, in the next place, adviſe:them how they unn 
{hall provide themſelves, at a ſmall Expence, with mie 
Plants thus farwdrd;: as I ſuppoſe 'to/hgve brought WM Ser 
them by Sowmg; : and:a large. In tlie mean time, 
for the next Supphy, the former. Method may be 


of conſiderable nwment, in point of ſucceſſion one: 
vnder another. % botany of vera of Ei tn 

Dir:#ion5 For there being ſeveral Nurſery imen about London 

in Buying. that raiſe abundance f theſe Plants:every Year, tis 

eaſie to procure them and that at the Expence of 

about Twenty or Five, qnd twenty Shiltings a Thou- 

And ; Price very cheap for the Trouble thoſc 

Perſons muſt be at that Raiſe them: 

In Tung Someè will venture at them out of the Seed- bed, 

9. but then they muft he box d up carefully from the 

Nin, with ſome Mould in the BOA to keep them 

fckteilit Great care muſt al ſa be taken that the Curriei 

5 _ away the firſt Return) vthey- being fon 

e 8 

15 [ e N | But 
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Sect. 4. of Foreſt Trees. 165 
But as for the other, (I mean thoſe that have care of 
been tranſplanted) leſs Care will ſuffice; they may Fin 
be tiec up in imall Bundles, and the Roots wrapt a 
round with Peaſe-ſtraw, or, which is better, wrap??? 
ing them up in Mats; however, tis no Matter how 
ſoon they are planted, which ought to be done with 
all proper Care. The manner is ſufficiently deli- 
ver d, I hope, in the foregoing Directions, ſo I 
ſhall lay no more as to that. | 
The larger Species of Foreſt Trees, as Oak, Elm, The {ame 
Lime, &c. may alſo be bought very cheap, and for larger 
planted in the Nuriery in like manner. 5.77 "es 
I ſhall quit this Section, with obſerving, That rj. An- 
the Antients have ſpoken of Elms and Limes being tients hold 
rais'd of Seed; but this being a Practice not us d Elm and 
with us in England, and indeed a ſuperſtitious 57 
Nicety, we having much better Methods of Propa- f dt 
gation, which is the next thing I am to ſpeak to; 
only I thought this Caution might take off thoſe 
unneceſſary Amuſements this chimerical Notion 
might infuſe into Lovers of Gardening, for whoſe 


o 


Service this is Henn d. 


k 4 


r 


of the Raiſing Trees from the Suckers, or 
* the Spawn or Exuberance of the 
. . 33 | 


Pultulat ab Radice alij denſiſſima Sylva, 

Ut Cerafis, ulmiſque: etiam Parnaſſiæ Laurus, 
Farya ſub ingenti, Matris ſe ſubjecit Umbra. 

it "By Rf ; „ 71 Virg. Georg. 2, 
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DireFlions for Raiſing Chap. 7. 


Some from the Roots a riſing Wood diſcloſe, 

Thus Elms, and thus the ſalvage Cherry grows : 
Thus the green Bays, that binds the Poet's Brows, 
Shoots, and is ſhelter'd by the Mother's Boughs, 


Dryden, 


The Kinds, T O paſs by the Ceraſus, which is our common 


Laurel, and the Laurus Parnaffia of Virgil 


which may be ſuppos'd to be no other than our 
common Bay, J find four or five Kinds of Foreſt 
Trees reducible to this Claſs, ( viz.) 


Unis, the Elm, of which we have three prin- 
cipal ſorts, the Enghſh, Dutch, and Witch : The 
former is ſubdivided. There are other Kinds of 
leſs moment, which I purpoſely pals over. 

Populus, the Poplar, of three Kinds: Amongſt which 
we may reckon the Abeal, with others which ! 
ſhall more largely inſiſt on when I come to ſpeak 


of Arcuation, or Raiſing Plants by Bowing or 


Bending them into the Ground-, which we call 
Laying. | „ 534 

Theſe Trees ſend forth abundance of Spawn at 
the Root in all Uncultivated Places, Meadows, Cc. 


which if one would preſerve, ought to be hedg'd 


round, that the Cattle do not · crop them. 
Some ſmall time before Michaelmas they may be 
taken up and planted in Rows in the Nurſery, at 


the Diſtance which ſhall be ſpoken of by and by. 


But 1 can't but obſerve on this Head, in order 
to cut it oft the ſhorter, that all theſe are much 
better Rais d by Laying; which J therefore refer 
to Section YI. where that Matter is fully and plainly 
C „„ 

But before I quit it, let me ſpeak ſomething of 


what Salmaſius fays concerning the Raiſing of 


Elms from Chips; which J have always eſteem d a 
fabulous Story, till, upon buying a great many in 


Oxford: | 
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Sect. 5 of Foreſt Trees, 167 1 
Oxfordſhire for the Plantations at Blenheim, it was 

confirm'd in ſeveral Places, eſpecially at a Place 
near Sir Robert Fenkinſon's, where there was a 
very fine Nurſery of Elms about five or. fix Inches 
Diameter; the Perſon that own d them aſfuring 
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me, that» within thirty Years before there was not * 
one Elm, or any thing like it near them; but that 
upon hewing a great many Elm Trees for the Build- * 
ing a Lathe or Barn, they perceived them the next i. 
Year to ſpring up, and having preſerved them from LY 
the Cattle, they had come to that Stature I then ty. 
ſaw them. I ſhall only add a Suppoſition-of my 1 „ 
own, that it might probably be from thoſe Knots i” 
which grow thick on Elms, rather than the common lll p 
Chips, or from ſome Seminalia undiſcoverable to Wy 
common Obſervation, 4 
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Of the Raiſing Trees by Artificial Methods, as 
 Avulſion, Arcuation, ; ce. 
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Sunt alii quos ipſe via ſibi reperit U ſus. 
| Virgil, Geo. 2, 


Others there are by late Experience found. 
| Dryden. 


HICH Methods he ſeems to divide into Latroduci- 
fix parts, tho the Interpreter Rue, and 
from him Mr. Dryden makes even, diyiding the 
lecond into two; againſt which I ſhall not contend, 
ſeeing neither of them are of any great Uſe, but 
ſhall paſs them over haſtily, that I may have the 
more Time on the fourth, (via.) Arcuation, which 
| performs 
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performs all the reſt, and that much eaſief and bet- 
ter. But to proceed, his, firſt Method is: | 


lic planities tenero abſcendens de corpore Matrum 
Depoſait ſulets. © 


OO EO OR en ME. e e een 
Some cut the Shoots, and plant in furrow d Ground. 
INS eee eee Dryden. 


Raiſing by This plainly belongs to what we call Slipping 
Curing or or Cutting the Shoots oft at a Knot, and fo plant- 
, mg them in the Ground to root: The Plants Rais d 
by this means are the Sallow in Woods, and in o- 

ther Low Places Willow, &c. The Sallow is a great 
Furniture in our Common Coppices, and the Wil- 

low, of which the Durch is the beſt, is for Wet 
Grounds, and for the Basket-maker's Uſe. We com- 

monly plant ſhort Truncheons, about two or three 

Foot long for Dwaris in Iſlands (let the Truncheon 

be planted a Foot deep in the Ground; ) but if for 
Standards, next the Water-{ide ; or to make Walks 

of Willows, they ought to be 9 or 10 Foot long at 

leaſt, ſometimes 12 or 13 Foot. There be 

many othets that might be brought under this Head, 

bur being much better rais'd by the fourth Method, 

I ſhall leave them to that. Either the Spring or 

Fall, or the middle of the Winter will do for theſe; 

and they. ar ſo well known to every Country Hedg- 
cr, that] ſhall ſay no more upon this Head, but on- 
W ty adviſe, that che Ground in the Mands ſhould be 
dug at firſt; br order to clear away the Weeds, which 

would otheryyiſe choak the young Sets, tho not 


eafily; and in the Digging ſhould be laid in Beds 


of three or four Foot wide. u 80 
i: een -{." inet 214. 0 — Hic 
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Ic ſtirpes obruit arbvo 
Wuadrifidaſy; Ji udes, & acuto robore Vallos. 
. 'Virg. Geo. 2. 


| Some cover rooted Stalks i in deeper Mould ; 
Some cover Stakes (and wondrous to behold) _ 
Their ſharpen'd Ends in Earth their Footing place, 
And the = Poles 2 a Hving Place. 

Dryden. 


Ruæis, the Author * the Dauphin s Edition, „ pelph. 
divides this into two Methods, as does alſo Mr. Edivion 
Dryden, which I ſhall follow notwithſtanding T have Geo. 2. 
ſome Reaſons to the contrary ; however this is not 
a very material Method, and ſo 1 ſhall let it ſlip, 
after having obſerv'd, that by them it relates chiet- 2 of 
ly to Willow and Sallow Stakes and Foles, which % 7 4 
were mentioned in the laſt Article. 

[ have run over theſe two Sections with All the 
Brevity imaginable, reſerving both Pen and Paper 
for the next, which is Laying ; I therefore adviſe 
my Reader to ile this en Þaſſant, as a Method 1 
have inſerted, rather by way of Explanation to this 


Great Author, than oy real Uſe 40 PO PUN 
ny. mag | 
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1 aliæ preſſos propaginis arcus 
Expectant & viva ſua plantarid' Terr. 


ft 10 119 * | R. TE Virgil Geo. 50 
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5 ome bow their Vines, which buried 7 in the Pain, 
Their 1 7 aiſtant, Arches 7 riſe again. Eos 
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Arcuation, HIS is undoubtedly the Method of Raiſing 
or Raiſing Trees by Arcuation or Laying. Virgil men- 
Trees by tions no more than the Vine that is rais'd by this 


Layers. | M ethod ; and tis probable he knew of no other BY 


But now it is the general Method of Raiſing all Trees 
that cann't be rais'd from Seed, or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, that bear no Seed: The Trees that belong 
to our preſent Purpoſe are the Datch Witch and 
i _ al Engliſh Fm, the Lime, Abeal, Platanus, Alder, and 
is all forts of Sallows and Willows, and, as has been 
before obſerv'd, every Tree that does not bear 
Hw to The firſt Thing to be done is the procuring large 
chuſe Mo- ſtrong, Mother Plants; let them be Trees that are 
ther Plants crooked, or any other ways deform'd, the larger the 
or Steols. better; cut them down cloſe to the Grouud, and 
pulwant them ina Border full fix Foot wide, and the 

lants in a ftrait Line five or ſix Foot aſunder. 

Of theſe moſt Gentlemen have ſome by them; 
but if not, they may eaſily buy them: Any croek- 
ed Trees will ſerve, provided they are large and 
ſtrong; and all the Head and Stem being cut down, 
they will be. yery eaſily tranſported to any Place: 
As for the Quantity of Mother Plants, which I ſhall 


pat Quan henceforward call Stools, they ought to be according 
tity is re- fo the Quantity one intends to raiſe. A Gd, ſtrong 


fed. Stool will one Year with another throw out 20 or 

25, ſometimes 30, 40, 50, or 60 Plants; fo that a- 

bout 20 Stools of each may be ſufficient, and per- 

 hapsleſs, ſeeing that theſe Plants will ſoon fill a 
JJ oo tiinc 3 rtoſyR 

Doe Kinds The kinds that I would prefer the moſt are Exe. 


| hy pre %% Elm and Limes; as for the Platanus, a few o 
them will ſerve, they being chiefly to be uſed in 


Centers and ſhady. Groves the Abeal.will profper 


in any ſort 880 therefore à good Nupnber qf 
r 


ais d; the Alder does well in wet 


them ought to 


\ 1 x 
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low Land, and the Poplar in clayey Ground. The 
Engliſh Elm I prefer for Walks, either Standards or 
Eſpaliers, the Dutch a few of them for Eſpaliers, but 

the Witch for Thickets and promiſcuous Planting, 

in reſpeQ of the Quickneſs of Growth : The Limes 

ought to have dry, clear Soil, and are fitteſt for 
Walks. So that there ſhould be ten Stools of Elm , „ 
and Lime to one of Platanus; and the ſame Quan- e 
tity of Alder, if the Ground be wet and moory, and Quantity 
Abeal if the Land be very poor; and if wet and of each. 
clayey, Aſp or Poplar, ſince twould be in vain to 
multiply a great Number oſ Trees that ones Ground 

is not fit to receive, or in which they will not thrive. 
However Elm and Alder will do tolerably well 

with Poplar and Aſp, but by no means Limes. ä 

The Border of fix Foot, as before hinted, being 1» t 
well trench'd or dug, clear from all Roots, Stones, prepare the 
Clods, or any other Obſtructions, let theſe Roots be Border. 
planted at five or fix Foot aſunder in a trait Line. 
And about Michaelmas following, or ſooner, you Method af 
may begin Laying; at which Time you will find, /ayinzthem 
if the Stools have any Care taken at all of them, n. 
five, fix, or more of main Branches ſhot out of the 
Roots, and on every one of theſe as many Side 
or Collateral Branches. 

You muft therefore bend the main Branches down How to peg 
gently to the Ground; ſome will cut the half off, *5*m down. 
in order to bend them the eaſier; but this ſhould be 
done with Care, leſt you cut off the whole Branch. 

The main Branches being thus laid quite round 
the Stool, and pegg d faſt down, it remains that you 
likewiſe cover and peg down, if required, all the 
{mall ones: The main Branches or Shoots will be 
covered all over, except the very Top; and all the 
ſmall or Side-Branches ought to be covered over 
two or three Inches thick upon the Joincs. 


* 


The 


Earthing The whole Stool being cover d over, and nothing 
up the appearing but the Tops of the {mall Branches, you 
Stools. may head them within three or four Inches of the 


Ground; ſome give the Branches a Twiſt, in order 


to make them root the better. | 
Cnc You may mulſh or lay ſome ſtrawy Dung over 
ing with them; it will help to keep them moiſt ; they ought 
Straw, and to have a large Pan made round them to hold the 


| Watering, Water, which they ſhould by no means want the 


enſuing Summer, if the Weather be hot and dry, 

three or four times a Week. 156 
How to fnd About the middle of September enſuing, upon o- 
when the) pening and examining, may be eaſily diſcovered 
areroited. whether they have rooted or no; if not, let them 
remain till Spring, at which time take them up and 

plant them in the Nurſery. Fj.» 

But if proper Care has been taken of them in the 
Summer, there, is no fear of their being well root- 


ed; and there is the more haſte to be made in tak- 


ing them up then, that the Shoots of the laſt Sum- 
mer may be laid down again, in order to repeat the 
lame Proceſs. ph 


| Seer. | 
Of Raifmg Trees by Cuttings and Sets. 


HE Pirſt of theſe Methods Virgil ſeems to hint 


at when he ſays, 


Nil radicis egent aliæ ſummumq; Putator, 
Haud dubitat terra referens mandare cacumen. 


Virgil. Geo. 2. 


Others no Roots require; the Lab rer cuts 
Dung Ships, and in the Soil ſecurely fluts. 
Dryden. 

And 
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Sect. 3. of Foreſt Trees. 
And the ſecond by | 


Quin & caudicibus ſeQis mirabile dictu, 
Truditur & ſicco radix Oleagina Lign oo 
6 177 | Virgil. Geo. 2. 


Eb'n Stumps of Otives bar d ff Lewes; and dead, ; 
Revive, and oft reqgem their wither d Head, | 
| 1 


Tho' theſe two Methods of Raiſing Trees may, 
in all Probability, belong to the Raifing Willows, 
yet Virgil ſeems to have his Eye particularly on the 
dry Boughs and Stumps of Olives, which he had 
obſerv'd to grow again after they had lain a conſide- 
rable Time out of the r reaſon he places 
it amongſt the Wonders of Nature: The ſame 
may be faid of thoſe dry Stumps of Orange Trees, 
that we have from Genoa, which any unskilful 
Perſon would ſcarce take up on the Road (if poſſi- 
bly one was there dropt) upon any other Account 
than the Fire: To this Claſs, tis probable, belongs 
our Oſier and Willows, which appear more plainly 
in the firſt; and if *twere to be tried, dryiſh Wil- 
low Stakes might take as well as Olive, but neither 
are of much Uſe to us in this Account. 


0 | 
Er ſepe alterius ramos impune videmus, Rc. 
Virg. Geo. 2. 


Tis uſual now an inmate Graft to ſee, 
With Inſolence invade a foreign Tree. 
| | Dryden. 


Is the laſt Method of Raifing Trees preſcribed 


by this eminent Author and. Poet, under which we 
may couch all our Methods of Grafting and Inocu- 
lation. But there is another Method left by Pliny, 
which 


Plin. J. x7. 
c. 16. 
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Directions for Rai ſing Chap. * 
which he calls Enplaſtratio, which is by ſome con- 
founded with our Inoculation ; but this is a Cutting 
outa circular Piece of the Bark with the Eye in 
the Centre, and placing it on the Stock, the ſame 
Dimenſions being firſt taken out of the Stock to 
to make room for the other; but the Eſcutcheon 
Way ſeems to be tile beſt : However we have little 
Uſe of theſe Obſervations in Fgreſt Trees. 


* 


SECT. VIII. 


The Summary of all that has been delivered con- 
. cermng the Raiſing of Trees. 


T O recapitulate then all that has been ſaid as. to 
Raiſing of Foreſt Trees, and upon a Survey 
of the Nurſery, Firſt, I ſuppoſe to find ſome Thou- 
ſands of Oak, Aſh, Beech, Cheſnut, Horn-bean, 
Scotch and Silver Firs for Walks, Avenues, and 
Groves, Rais'd from Seed, and to be found in the 
feveral Beds and Claſſes already mention'd. | 

I ſuppoſe to find ſome Thouſands of Elms, Limes, 
Abeals, Poplars, Ec. Rais d from the Layers, all 
ready to plant out and diſpoſe in the open Nurſery, 
in order to be train d up for the laſt and more pro- 
per End (vis. ) the Planting out in the ſeveral Parts 
of the grand Deſign, delineated and well conſider d, 
as ſhall be hereafter ſet forth. 

In the mean time I turn to the open Nurſery, and 
the Management of the ſeveral .kinds I have before 
{poken to; and firſt of the Preparation that ought to 
be made for them. | | 


SECT. 
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Ser. IX. | 
Directions for Planting in open Nurſeries. 


\ 


it 2, 3, or 4 Acres, more or leſs; 6 or 8 Acres is pnNurſery. 

ſufficient for the greateſt Plantation. ll 
This done, make ſuch direct and croſs Walks as jy 70 d- 

may a little add to the Beauty, as well as be for the vide the 

Conveniency of Carting in and out all that is want- Nw/ery. 

ing, as Dung, &c. Then trench the Quarters at leaſt 

one Foot and a half deep; and if the Ground be poor, x, epæe 

lay at the Bottom of your Trenches what Dung, it. | 

Earth, and Compoſt you can get, ſuch as is mix d up 

in Magazine, No. 3. for leſteem Earth and Dung well 

mix'd and incorporated together, much preferable to - 

the ſame Quantity of Earth or Dung alone, as before. 


F. RST fence in ſuch a Quantity of Ground as Em to 95 


The Ground being thus trench d or dug, and the * Pre: 


Stones, Stumps, Roots, and other Incumbrances parat ion. 
pick d out, it ſhould be divided into Lands or Quar- 

ters about twenty Foot wide, and the Length more 

5 leſs as the Natural Diviſions of the Ground will 

ow. | 

The next Thing in Courſe is the Planting and ſe- „ ;, 
curing the Trees taken out of the Nurſery-Beds, as plant the 
before directed from the Stools, being the . Layers Nurſery. 
of the laſt Year, or Plants out of the Secd-Beds. 

Then ſub- divide the Diviſion or Quarter dug or The Di- 
trench'd, as before, into Rows at equal Diſtances _ of 
of about three or four Foot aſunder, according as 
the great Growth of the Trees require, ſome Trees 
growing faſter, and burniſhing more than others do. 

And ſtraining the Line, open the Holes at about Piſtance in 
the Diſtance of two Foot from each other; and te Rows. 
here one ought always to wo at hand ſome of the 


Compoſt 
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Compoſt from No. 2. the firſt Planting out of the 

Trees from the Nurſery-Beds being very material; 

for a Plant once ſtarv'd and balk d ſcarce ever af- 

terwards recovers itſelf, with which , Compoſt the 

Hole (which 1 ſuppoſe to be about ſeven or eight 

Inches wide, and eight or ten Inches deep) ought 
TRT 

This Preps- The Holes ſhould be thus prepar d before a Plant 

ration be- is mov id out of the Ground ; for the Air Toon de- 

fore aPlant ſtroys thoſe emulgent Fibres ; and then one's Hopes 


* 


of the dont are doubtful, if not quite gone; the Plants ought 
Ground, to de taken carefully -out of the Seed-bed without 
cutting or bruiſing the Roots, and put into a Sieve, 
or it large, a Hand-barrow with boarded Sides, that 
the Sun nor Air may not reach them, and ſo im- 
med iately planted in the Holes appointed and pre- 
ed, as before directed. + Fab ge 
Time todo The Time for this Proceſs is indeed when the 
it. Plants are fitteſt, either the latter End of Auguſt, 
Beginning of Seprember, or all the Seprember Month, 
as alſo the Month of March or Beginning of April, 
are Times when Gardiners, without any Conſidera- 
tion of the Moon, Wind, &7c. (the exploded Tenets 
of the Antients) go on in this Work. The main 
Point to be obſerv'd is a right Gueſs at ſome ſuc- 
ceeding Rains: Happy are thoſe Planters that have 
it: However, I cann't but recommend the Autumn 
Planting as the beſt, tho the Roots being young 
and of an herbacious Nature, ſoon ſtrike, and the 
Spring may do. 
About Wa- There ſeems to be no need to adviſe that all ſmall 
cering, Plants, afloon as planted, ought to be water d, and 
ſo continually kept in all dry and ſcorching Wea- 
ther; and that Dung, Straw, looſe Hay, and Grals 
are very proper to lay at the Foot of the Plant, in 
order to keep the Earth moiſt ; the Weeds ought 


"a to be kept clear likewiſe from the Roots, they 
; having a double ill Effect, inaſmuch as they key 
LI | 1 
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dect. 10. "of Foreſt Trees. 
only rob the Roots of thoſe nitrous and prolifick 
Salts that lie latent in the Earth, but likewiſe hin- 
der the Rains, the other Co-efficient in the. great 
Work of Ve; eſcending down to and 


Vegetation, from d 
refreſhing, the laborious Fibres in the Earth, oy 
employed, as they are, in the Work Nature has al- 
figned them: In ſhort, whoever is negligent or idle 
in his C * ſoon ſee the ill Eftect, as well as 
ſuffer the Reproach of having ftarv's Plants: 


to the Management of Trees after the firſt Plant- 
ing out of their Nurſery-Beds and Stools; it be- 
ing a thing of courſe to plant Oaks, Aſh, Elm, 
tc. all in their different Quarters, where I hope 
to find them alive, and in a flouriſhing Conditi- 


and prune them, 


1 — _—_— 4 1 a MA 
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5 SECT. X. 
Nirections for the Pruning and Dre Ing of To- 


reſt Trees in the open Nur ery. 
Hu thus conducted my Reader thro' the ſe- 
veral Parts of managing a Tree from its ut- 
molt Minority till eftabliſh'd and fix d in the ope 
Nurſery, there remains little more to be ſaid, der 
What relates to the Pruning and Dreſſing, con- 
ducing to their ſo much defired End, I mean Plant- 
ing in the open Fields, Plantations, c. | 
Thoſe then that are deſigned for Standards, ought 
every Year at Michaelmas, or in any of the two or 
three ſucceeding Months, to have their Side- Bou 
lo cloſe cut off, that they may not ſpring out again : 
And tis a reaſonably Query, whether old win 
be better to rub them off as they break out in the 


N 2 preceding 


177 


And this is all that I. think. proper to ſay as 


on, when I come at Michaelmas following to dreſs 


Pruning of 
tbe Side 
Shoot 5. | 


Py 


1 | , ' 7 
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preceding Months of the Summer, inaſmuch as 
this ſame Sap might poſſibly be employed to better [ 
| Uſe in the Aſcent and Procerity of the Tree. 
An 0bjefti- I know, contrary to this, it has been objected, a 
97 o % That thoſe Side-ſhoots cauſe an Horizontal Diſtribu- 6 
hy br tion of the Sap; and that withal the Tree waxes IN " 
"thicker in proportion to its Height, which would o- ” 
therwiſe grow too taper and limber, and. conſe- | 
quently that this Method I have preſcribed is in 
this Point wrong. 1 * 
Agrezing to To this I agree, in all Trees that are full of Sap, | 
as to quick and quick of Growth; but for others of a flower T 
OE advance, ſuch as Oak, Beech, £7c. this Method can't tl 
burt be attended with good Effects. But to quit this M © 
nice Enquiry, I proceed to that of Digging, Manur- Ml * 
8, and D reſſing, that is required in open Nur- - 
ſeries. | CR CHD 
3 So ſoon therefore as the Leaves are all fallen, and h 
Manuring Nature ſtript of all her verdant Robes, the indu- * 
and dizzing ſtrious Gardener begins to manure aud dig between 
| his young Trees. an 
Dunging Tis not neceſſary that Dung be laid on the firlt MW * 
nut requ rd Year after Planting; but the ſecond it is unavoi- 0 
| _ Vl dably requiſite: And becaule theſe Directions are to 6 
Planting, terminate with this Year, I ſhall inſert what is | 
proper to be done at any other Time on this Ac- 
- un 8 
But in the In all Froſty Weather, or other leiſure Time, let 2b 
ſecond, and Dung be brought from No. 4. and laid by Bacon, N 
_ _ fuls all over the Ground you judge requiſite to | 
| gone, dug: This done, let the Labourers, with narrow, 
clean Spades, juſt looſen the Top of the Ground, ſy 
and, as we commoply call it, prick in the Dung a- ho: 


bout two or three Inches thick. This I take to be 
the proper Manner of uſing Compoſt, and, as 1 off 

ſaid before, a Mixture of Dung and Earth, well in- *P 
ccrporated together, is by much better than ber Yo 
| one: 
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alone: However, where there's plenty, good rotten 
is much us ec. 35 
And this Pricking in (as we call it) of Dung, is 4 Caution © 
much to be preferr d to digging it in deep, which Aainſt dig 
has been a fault too much practis d; ſince by this my 
means the Rains waſh down the Salts, and help to in, 2% 
make that Ground prolifick ; which, by the other Earth. 
management of burying Dung ſo deep, would not: 
beſides, Dung is apt to canker and ſpoil the Fibres, 
when buried deep or too near them. | 
I am very well aware there be ſome will argue, An 05je#i- 
That Foreſt Trees don't require rich Ground, but n <2int 
that which is freſh and hearty. ' Which is indeed 4% Punt. 
true: But all Grounds ' abate of their Fertility in ing Foreſt 
two of three Years; and perhaps it may be one of Trees, An- 
the greateſt Paradoxes in Nature, to have Ground Jer d. 
too rich for any ſort of Tree, or that Trees can 
ſhoot too faſt ; except Fruit Trees, which I ſhall take 
_ _ -— — . | 
ung of it ſelf is certainly not.pmper ; but Dung Dung of it- 
and Earth mix'd and well — — . together, /*!f not 
and brought, by often turning, to Mould, is as pre-! Te. 
cious for the Service of a good Planter, as the rich · 
eſt Mine to the Merchant. But this I adviſe the 
Uſe of no- where but in Lands 
I ſhall conclude theſe Directions with another Trees in 
thing to be-obſerv'd, which is not only the Digging erte, 
about, but often Removing a Tree in the Open zer fen 
Nurſery. | -+ LIENS remov d. 
When you dig the Ground therefore, go round 
with the Spade at a proper Diſtance from the Stem, 
ſuppoſing 8, 10, 12, or 14 Inches, as the Trees ad- 
vance in Size; and not only ſo, but once in two 
or three Years ſtrike quite under the Ball, and cut 
off all Roots that run deep, which they are too 
apt to do. This Proceſs ſhould be us d, tho 
you plant them immediately in the ſame Place, 


7 ID By 


The good By which: means, when: you come. to remove 

Efes of this Tree out of the Nurſery 

255 good Ball of Earth, and tis à wonder if one in 
| den dies. 11 ofg2to e A Ttatzig d © 1 


be Planted. ; > / FL SIIDSL 5 $125 29911 JDT! 
Advice to Before Ĩ quit / this I muſt by all means adviſe 
theCountry the Country Planten to be particularly cateful in 
lauter. Raiſing Thorn and Holly for hences ; becauſe 1 ſhall 
hereafter (God willing) in another: Treatiſe, ſhaw, 
them of what great Uſe it will be, in the Dividing) 
and Fencing their: Inclot d Lands, and with which 
it may be effected without any Guard-Fences againſt 
Cattle. As nganqhe Place as poſſible, where you 
intend to divideqyour Land, fence in ſich a quan- 
tity of Ground às you think will ſupply your 
Wants; and after Ground: is. 2s before, 
either by Quick- ſets out of the Woods, or Young 
Sets rais'd by Seed, plant them at about three ot, 
_ four Foot aſunder, and! give them every; Year a 
cut with Shears, or ſomething of that kind, to 
make them grow thick; but that they may be the 
fitter for your purpoſe of Planting, as ſhall be here- 
after directed, let them be cut up 10 A fingle Stem 
about a Foot and half or two Foot high, by which 
means they will be the eaſier buried deep; a Me. 
thod:which, I ſhall ſtiewr by and by, will be of 
excellent Uſe, not only for their Stability, but like- 
wile as it will ſave all Watering, which is often an 


expenſive Article. Vt 14 einn D 0. Kee 
When any Gentleman is well ford ;with theſe, 
he will ſoon find the great Uſe of them in "Ry 
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urſery, he will riſe with a 


On the contrary ; ſuppoſing Gentlemen have 

them of their own, win dave a little Money, buy 

em of ſome ondinary : Nurſery-man that has not 

The bal taken this Care, in te taking up onel finds nothing 
Effe&s of but large Roots, which are commonly much abus d 
the negle# by ſuch milſmanagginenty and portends a ſuſpi- 
theregf. crous Omen to the Plantation. where they are to 
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his Ground, without any auxiliary Hedges, which, 

in moſt Countries where Wood is wanting, is very 

hard to. be had likewiſe, and very often deters 
Gentlemen from making ſuch ar a as they 

are abſolutely convine d are neceſſary. 


1 4 „ 2 * — 


» —— — 


. Sn or. 3h. 
Of Planting Trees in the open Park. 


I Come now to direct the Planting of Foreſt- Trees. Introdu- 

5 To paſs by the Mathematical Order or Figure Alion. 

1 in which the Trees are to be planted, ( that being 

che Subject of the next Book) I ſhall go on to lay 

V down Rules concerning the manner of Preparing the 

j Earth, and Planting the Trees, with whatever elſe 

1 may be uſeful on this Head. . 

i ſuppoſe the Trees then ſtanding in the Nurſery 

1 I have all along directing, and the Place 

- WH where they are to be mov'd, mark d out according 

r. Wl to the Schemes following, or in any other Defign. 

, Dig the Holes (except the Ground be naturally 

8 18 and clear from Stones, c.) at leaſt fix Foot „ the 
wide, and two Foot and a half deep, throwing in 3 

what Stones, Geng, or any other Rubbiſh you ; 

can get at hand into the bottom, ſo that the Mould The bor tum 

may be clear one Foot and a half deep: If it be to be f11'd 

25 two Foot and a half. This will keep the Roots *© 

from running d 5 : | 

Then throw in the SmordY, Graſſy, or Turfy part The Turf 

of your Ground firſt, and fill up the excavated #9 2% 40 

Hole with the Mould that came out, if it be freſh, em. 

or otherwiſe let it be procured from ſome other Place. 

But firſt, If the Trees be not mov'd with Earth Concerning 
to them, you are to Prune the Roots: And in this 5% Pruning 
all Planters are now agreed with Monl, de la Quin N, 

1 N 4 Lampe, ; 


BPH ESTECD 


ſe, 
ng 


a Rock, you may fave the I ae of digging ſo deep 211 Stones 


1 4 
1 
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| zinye's, That in moſt Trees the Fibres ought to be 
i cut off, being of no Uſe, but rather a Detriment, 
to the well growing of the Tree; and this is ſtric- 

| ly to be obſerv'd, when Trees are mov'd a great 
= way without Earth: This is the Method in Elm, 
1 Aſh, Maple, and all Sorts of Trees that have ſpungy, 
1 When this porous Roots; but when the great Roots = 
4 Method is hard Subſtance, ſuch as are the Roots of Yew, Cc. 
'l xg „ thoſe Fibres ought to be preſerv'd with all imagina- 
"il ble Care, becauſe they are not apt to ſtrike from 
Fi thoſe .large Roots, 5; 8 when the Tree comes 
to be above 4 or 5 Years Growth : They ſhould 

therefore be moved with ſome Earth, if poſſible , 

and this is the Reaſon why all large Greens are baſ- 

keted ; for ſhould they once loſe their Fibres, 'twould 

be a very hard Matter to make the Tree grow. Of 

this kind we may reckon the Yew, Holly, Beech, 

Hornbeam, White-thorn, and Oak, when they are 

arrived to as thing of Stature or Age; and this is 

the Reaſon that Plants taken out of Nurſeries are 

better than thoſe that are taken out of Woods and 

Hedge Rows, as 1 ſhall hereafter mention. This, 

J hope, Planters will have a particular Regard to, 

inaſmuch as tis one of the moſt material Points in 

Planting: And to the abovementioned may be added 

the two ſorts of Firs 1 have here recommended, 

which don't much affect to have their Roots cut. 

of pruning Little Judgment is required in this, it being only 
the Heads. neceſſary in Foreſt Trees, to cut off fuch Boughs 

| as croſs one another; and that is only in regular 
| Walks, and not in pramniſcuous Plantations. I ſhall 
"ES only advertiſe, That no Tree defign'd for Timber 
ought to be headed, but Trees that have large, : 

ithy, Hearts muſt not on any Account; ſuch is the ni 

OR Horlzcheſiut, and ſeveral others, of which more anon. | G 

The manner But to return to Practice: Preſent the Tree, and ex 
the Tree js if it anfſivers in" Range, Ec. fix it with the Baſe tb 
to fend. level with the Top of the Ground, as it naturally 
IR EPI | e 
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uſed to be: Then cover the Roots; but inſtead of 
covering them five or fix Inches, as has been the 
common Practice, fail not of Piling (as the Coun- 
try Word is) the Mould at leaſt two Foot high 
upon them, ſpreading it likewiſe round the Stool of 
the Tree, and tread the Earth cloſe with your Foot. 
This Proceſs of Burying the Roots ſo deep, will Buying the 
perhaps ſeem ſtrange to thoſe that never practis d Roots deep, 
* as it did at firſt to myſelf; but it has two ex- 5 
traordinary Effects: The firſt is the keeping the Tree 
ſteddy, ſo that it may not be eaſily ſhook with the 
Wind ; and the other, the Roots from being dry d 
and pierc'd either by the Sun or Wind, and that 
in ſuch a manner as never to want Water after 
Planting, which is a conſiderable Article. 
I cann't but recommend this with great Far- Recommen- 
neſtneſs, becauſe I know many Gard'ners are much ded again. 
wedded to their old Methods, and are apt indeed 
(as I have ſeen) to condemn this; but there is more 
in it than they think; and I can aſſure them I have 
ſeen large Trees, Quick and Holly, taken out of the 
Woods, ſix or ſeven Foot high, which have all 
wy 25 M _ . _ not in ar. ee 

t in ſome Furlongs of Fencings, being in the b 
ſtate of of a worthy Gentleman in — Wolds of — 
Lincolnſhire, whoſe Improvements deſerve Imitation. 

But if this be to be practis d with ſuch Succeſs 
in Plants taken out of Woods, what may not be 
expected from thoſe out of a Nurſery? 

But I muſt anſwer one Objection that I foreſee gz;.8;on. 
will-be made _ my way of Raifing, in rela- 
tion to Planting from good Ground to bad. 

For ſay ſome (and indeed tis the common Opis 
nion) I will not plant a Tree raiſed in good 
Ground, becauſe. mine is indifferent, and I cannot 
expect any thing but that my Trees will rather die 
than proſper. 2 

i e 


Anſwer. To this L anſwer, That I have, in the ſeveral, 
— Removals I have taken, ill brought my Plants 
a Ground to worſe, and ſo on; in that 
ollowing .the DiQates of Nature, that directs 
| — and dainty Food to Sucklings, while the 
4 robuſter Part of Mankind feed on meaner, coarſer, 
|! 1 and more und igeſted Diet. Beſides, 1 do not ad- 
=_ = viſe; the Choice of fine Earth for a Nurſery, but 
1 pofa hearty, ſtrong Land; and thoſe Indulgences 1 
| grant my Plants are only when they are firlt ſtrik 
18 ing Root; and 1 believe no Perſon will ſtarve his 
5 Trees, in hopes to  Focommend. them to his Soil or 
| | li his Friend. 7 
I - 0bſervati- Again, there are others that having made Ob- 
| ons on the ſeryations, how ſeveral of the aforemention d Trees 
. — on poor, barren Ground; the Beech and — 
of Trees. beam on the ſhelly, poor, barren, rocky Land of Buck 
inghamſhire ; the Holly, on the contrary, on ſtiff and 
untractable Clays, and even the Oak on Rocks and 
mountainous Parts, conclude that all this Care is need- 
leſs, and perhaps add an ill Thought, that the Buſtle 
and Care we pretend to make abour it, are only. to 
amuſe the World, and to put Gentlemen to need- 
— 5 unneecliary Charges for our own Advan- 


Trees that On the contrary, thoſe that have tried this Point, 
grow d Na- - to believe, have found themſelves: much 
e 5 deceive there being little to be exp ted by Plant- 
will not do ing ON ſuch Lands (I mean the worſer kind o Land, 
the ſame if ſuch as I have ſeen not above two jo three Inches 
planted thick of Mold, and the reſt a Rubble Rock): For 
lage. however Nature may work her Effects by ſowing, 
tis morally impoſſible to plant large Trees with any 
great Hopes Succeſs; and this [ believe do 
Experience. has taught a great A Gentlemen v who 
Have attempted it. 
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And indeed, except it be Aſh or Elm, there are Trees out of 
few Trees taken out of Woods that proper, if they Foods not 
live at all: And the Trees and Hedge-lines the a- 4 n, er 
fareſaid Gentleman in Lincolnſhire has planted, cepted. 
tho they live to Admiration, I cann't ſay that they 
ſhoot ſtrong, or flouriſh fo much as could be wiſh- 
ed; the Reaſon being, that having few Fibres, but 
only great Roots, they are hard to ſtrike at all, but 
much harder to make any great Proficiency; ſo that 

all Accounts Trees rais d in a Nurſery are 

much to be preferr d for Planting ; but I muſt al- A Trees 
ways. adviſe the Planting them at ſeven or eight ought to be 
Years old, before the Top is ſo high that it is e ou 
ed. to be cut off, fince this unavoidably pollards , | 3 
them for ever. And indeed, for my own part, . are 
am never fond of any Tree that gives no hopes of paft eight 
_ Profit as well as preſent Beauty: I therefore 7ears old. 
chuſe to plant a young Engl;ſb Elm, rais'd in a 
Nurſery, epo it not to be above three or four 
inches Girth, before thoſe that are taken out of 
the Hedge-Rows of fixteen or eighteen, which one 
is commonly obligd to head to a determinate 
Height, by which means they are pollarded for ever. 

The antient and ſome modern Planters were, and 4 tute 
ſtill, are very preciſe in marking and planting the ef che. 
Tree they planted, in the ſame Poſition as it was „ a- 
before they took it up: Thus by a Notch on the 5%, 
Bark of the Tree, the Side that was towards the of ng 
South in the Nurſery, muſt, by their Commands, be | 
exactly planted that way again: But the beſt of our 
Flanters have very little Regard to this Nicety : And 
indeed if any thing were to be obſerv d in this Caſe, 
it ſhould be the quite contrary, fince while the Tree The dire 
is young, and the Bark thin, the Side that is to- contrary 
ward the Sun encreaſes much more from the Heart %% to be 
or Centre, than the Side that is from the Sun; e. 
tor which Reaſon, in order to aſſiſt Nature in this 
Caſe, and to bring up the Tree regular, we ought 

| | i to 
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to change Sides. This we take care to do in all 
our Hous'd Plants (chiefly indeed on account of the 


* Regularity of their Heads, which grow thin by 


Oak, Cc. for I have always obſerv'd that Natute 


_ _ of tranſplanting in the Depth of Winter. 
Boxing and The laſt Thing to be conſidered is, Fencing and 


Securing 
them. 


Leaves are dropt off, which is commmonly about 


being always plac d from the Sun) but this ſeems 


| 

{ 

much more proper in all Timber and Foreft Trees, | 

than the miſtaken Method of the Antients, whoſe 

Doctrine in this Caſe is certainly erroneous and 
ſuperſtitious. _ - 1 885 Ei 

The beſt Time to begin Planting is aſſoon as the Il ” 


Michaelmas, and ſo continue the two firſt Months o 
that Quarter; the ſooner finiſh'd the better. Firſt be- 
gin with Limes, and then follow with Elm, ö 
is the trueſt Guide, but particularly in Limes, which 
ought to be planted with the greateſt Part of their 
Leaves on; ſince the middle of the Winter, when 
the Sap is in its deep repoſe, has, by Experience, been 
ound not ſo well; and perhaps a Lime will bear being 
planted the earlieſt and lateſt of any Foreſt Tree, the 
reaſon of which may be reſolved into the thin Fluid- 
neſs of the Sap, and ſpungy Nature of the Wood, 
which will not admit of the concuſſive Violence 


Securing; and this is a very material as well as ex- 
penſive Article, ſuch as very often deters Gentle- 
men from Planting at all. I having made it my 
Buſineſs to ſee and obſerve every thing of this kind 
all over the Nation, have found ſeveral Methods 
us d, of which Boxing is certainly the beſt ; but 
theſe alſo differ much in their Form, as well asthe 
Expence, being from 3 s. to 1's. a Box, Materials 
and all: What I recommend both for Goodneſs and 4 * 
Cheapneſs, is three cleft Stakes riv'd- (as they call = 
it in moſt Countries) out of the beſt Spine Oak 10 
Saplings; they are commonly triangular, three Inches Fl 


and a half to a ſide is enough; theſe ought to be 


drove 


ooo d .. 
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drove cloſe down round the Tree, and ſo cloſe that 
they may be graſp'd almoſt with one's Hand; this 


187 


done, nail them Round in two Places with ſtrong 


Laths, one within fix Inches of the top, and the o- 
ther about the middle: This ſort of . Fence will 
laſt a great while, and will not coſt above 6 d. 
Wood and all, nor above 1 d. or 2 d. at moſt Work- 
manſhip. 2 . 
The Stakes ought to be full 7 Foot 6 Inches 


oot out of the Ground: The great Danger 


n 15 
long, that is 2 Foot 5 Inches in the Ground, and — hf 
5 in States for 


this Caſe is the Wounding the Roots of the new ſecuring 
planted Tree, in driving the Stakes down, of which 


eſpecial Care ought to be taken. 

But I have ſeen another Method of Fencing ſome- 
thing like this, cheaper, but not ſo durable; which is 
at a Perſon of Quality's, whoſe Politeneſs in Garden- 
ing I have already made ſome mention of, and ſhall 


more in the enſuing Diſcourſe. 


The Labourers there take three Oak, Hazle, or o- Another 
ther Stakes of about fix Foot long, and drive them v ef 


cloſe down, as is above directed, to the Stems of the 
Trees; they notch the Top of theſe Stakes round, 
and tie them and the Tree together with Tarpaulin, 
as they there call it (Tar Cord) much usd in Sea- 
Affairs; this they told me would laſt two or three 
Years; that the Expence was very ſmall (and only 
required ſome Care now and then in looking them 
over), not above a Peny each Sheet. 


I have already mentioned, that by piling the Earth No Occaſion 
on ſo high upon the Roots, there is no manner of Water- 
Occaſion for Watering ; for if y_= once begin, then 


you muſt continue it; only 1 have thought that 
once Watering at firſt planting would be of conſide- 
rable Uſe in the Setling the Earth about the Roots, 
but this J remember is not practic'd neither in the 
Place aforementioned, > 

| ave 
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Pliny de I have omitted ſeveral Niceties delivered by the 
Lunari R2- Antients about Planting of Trees: Pliny has profef: 
| £6.22. ſedly writ two Chapters, one concerning the Moon 

32. a ; PRO; Br 
De Venti- and the other the Winds ; inaſmuch as thoſe Thin 
bus Ratio, are not at preſent much in uſe, and ſhould a Plan. 
J. 17. c. 33. ter wait for thoſe critical JunQuures, or were it of 

any real Uſe, I don't ſe how tis poſſible to carry 
on ſuch noble Plantations as we commonly ſee plant- 


ed at once in the ſeveral parts of this opulent Ifland, 


under ſuch Philoſophical and trivial Reſtrictions. 
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Directions for * 4 55 Soils on which 
Trees thrive beſt. 


Int rodu- FTER what has been ſaid on this Subject, 
Gen, A [ ſhall have little Occaſion to add much more 
on thoſe Accounts, but conclude with more general 
Directions of the ſeveral Soils that are moſt pro- 
per for the Trees which I have taught the Raiſing 
of; wherein I ſhall obſerve a different Method yet 
taken by any Author, and ſhall, inſtead of deſcrib- 
ing the Soil that is proper for every Tree, turn the 
Terms, and direct, that when a Gentleman lights 
on ſuch and ſuch Land, what Trees are moſt proper 
to be ſown or planted thereon. | 
The firſt thing a Gentleman does is to conſider the 
Nature of his Soil. 


Nec vero terre ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. 
Virg. 


nd here we may obſerve that we generally meet 

with about fix ſorts of Land, three of which we 

may call Poor, Dry, Hot Land, and three of _ 
EO. | 0 
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f 5 Lands; as for the Midling, Good Soils, all 
ö rees proſper very well; only Cold, Clayey Land 
, (which is nevertheleſs very good Paſture) is the 
worſt of all that can poſſibly be call'd any thing like 
good Land for Trees, unleſs very much meliorated 
cl = drain d. I fhall therefore follow my four firſt 
| !.) It the Landa Gentleman js to plant upon be Cener 
4 very Poor Gravelly, and Dry, (ſuch as is the Land Advice. 
„ going to Sir,Richard Child's at Wanſtrad) *rwill be in 
vain to plant any thing that's choice; for asthere is but a 
ſhallowSpit of Earth at the Top, fo, to make the mat- 
ter yet worſe, there is but a Hungry, Gravelly, Starv'd 
Bottom; for which Reaſon en ought to 
þ plant nothing but Trees that are very free Grow- | 
| ets, ſuch is the Abeal, Witch - Elm; and I have | 
ſeen the Witch - Hazle proſper very well on ſuch 
1 Lands, tho' it is not much rais d by our Nurſery- 
; wer 5 | 
al It can't he faid properly indeed that any Tree loves 
„ ſuch barren Land; but being of a rapacious Nature, 
no I is the Abeal, e. and extraordinary free Grow-' 
et ers in all tolerable good Land, they do the beſt of 
b. am thing that, *tis poſſible to plant; and the Poor- 
he nels of the Eafth curbs the Licentiouſneſs of the 
its WM Shoots, and makes them obſerve the ordinary Courſe 
x of Nature: I ſay therefore tis in vain to plant 
any choice Trees, as Lime, Elm, Oak, Beech, Oc. 
unleſs the Owner is reſolved to make large, deep 
Holes, and be at an Expence I doubt too great for 
any that have great Plantations. | 
This is indeed ſome of the worſt Land J ever 
obſerv'd, there being very little Herbage or Graſs, 10 
but only Heath and ſuch like uſeleſs Shrubs grow- gy 
ing thereon ; and tis very much to be doubted whe- | 14 
ther Beech, Hornbeam, or any other kind of Tree, 
tho' they naturally affect dry Ground, will make 
R any 
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any great Progreſs here, even tho' they ſhould be 


raĩs d by Seed, which is the moſt natural as well 


as ealy Way. | 


(2:) The next in Courſe I have obſerv'd in dry 
2 is a Seay, 8 Soil: ee 2 in their 
atures very hungry and poor, have produc d v 
large Beeches and Hornbeam; the firſt, tho it * 
to be a very large Tree, is yet content with a to- 
lerable Soil; but I ſuppoſe the Trees I ſhall here- 
after mention were all of them ſowed by Nature, 
and not planted when very large, the Succeſs of 
which would be doubtful, except there was ſome 
{ſmall Preparation made for them, or that they were 
taken out of Nurſeries well ſtor'd with 'Eidrs 
This Tree our Nurſery-men care not much to raiſe, 
becauſe it is a ſlow Grower, and never pays them 

ſo well as Elm, Lime and Cheſnuts do. 
To return: On this Ground doubtleſs will proſ- 
Abeal, Witch-Elm; Witch-Hazle and Sycamore, 
Beech, and Hornbeam, eſpecially when ſowed. Of 
this ſort is the Ground in the Park of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of C(arliſie, where there are 
very large Beeches growing in that incomparable 
Wood aforementioned. I have alſo obſerv'd the 
{ame at Sir John Brownlow's at Belton, near Grant- 
bam in Lincolnſhire, Soil that appears to be very 
r, but there are ſome very fine Plantations of 
wo Oc. 8 
(2.) A third ſort of barren, dry Land IJ have ob- 


ſerv'd in Buckinghamſhire, where Beech is known to 


thrive in great Abundance and is ſuppos d by Camden 
to give Name to the County; Buchen being in Saxon 
the Name of a Beech, eaſily converted to Bucking. 

This Land, tho' it be of very little Value, being 
very ſhallow, and upon Rocks of Chalk or looſe 
Stone, produces theſe Trees in a wonderful man 
ner; and the Accounts of ſome young thriving 


Trees are incredible in forty or fifty Years, 1 ae 
een 


„ 
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been ſhewn ſome that are at leaſt two Foot dia- 
meter, and forty Foot high; which plainly demons 
{frates that there are particular Juices in that Land 
that feed the hairy Fibres. But I vety much doubt, 
after all, that were Perſons to truſt to large planted 
Trees, they would be very much deceived ; and I 
have, in Lands very much like it, tried Trees taken 
out of Woods, but all to no purpoſe : For which 


reaſon, I wou'd adviſe no Gentleman to depend 


on any thing but Sowing, except he is reſolved to 
open large” Holes, or raiſe good high Banks, (as I 
have before direCted ; ) but, abeve all, that they 
do not truſt to Trees taken out of the Woods, ex- 
cept, upon trial, they find them full of Fibree. 
In this Ground we ſow (or, by great care, may 
lant) Aſh, Beech, Hornbeam, Witch-Hazle, Witch- 
Elem „with ſome few Trees, not much to our 
purpoſe to enumerate. 
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Thus I have run thro' the three ſorts of Poor Dry 72+ Sur 
Land I have obſerved, vis. a Shallow Hearthy Land A al. 


with a Gravelly Dry Bottom ; a Barren Deep Land, 
on which, generally ſpeaking, there is a great deal 
of Fern; and Poor Barren Land upon Rocks of 
Chalk or Looſe Stone. Midling Lands, as good 
Paſture, Wheat and Barley-Land, will produce 
any Tree: For which reaſon J ſhall omit that, and 
come to Wet Lands, of which I have likewiſe ob- 
lerv'd three ſorts : The firſt is a Mooriſh Boggy 
Land; the other a Wet Springy Land on Gravel; 
and the other a Cold Clay. Upon the firſt of theſe 
we have our largeſt Alders, Willows, and ſeveral 
other Aquaticks of leis note; to which might join 
the Elm, as being properly of this Watry Tribe. 
But if the Trees that are rais'd are deſign d fer 
Hedges or Dwarf-Wood, I can't but recommend a 
dhrub I have obſerv'd to grow in Linco/n-ſhire, 
in Mooriſh Boggy Ground, which they call Eller, 
having a large ſhining Leaf, and the Wood looks 
; 0 
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Directiong for Raiſing Chap. 7. 
very beautiful; this, I have experienc'd, will be 
propagated by Layers. as 
G.) The next kind of Poor Wet Land, I have 
obſerv'd, is a Wet Spewy Gravel, intermix d with 
Clay, where the Springs carry off, by Percolation, 
the Vital part of the Ground: In this I have ob- 
ferv'd Abeals, Poplar, Alder, and Elm likewiſe to 
proſper tolerably well. 
(6.) The laſt is a Stiff, Rank, Cold Clay, which 
tho' it produce very good Herbage, (ſome of which 
Land, on the account of Paſture, I have known to 
yield 20s. an Acre, near an hundred Miles from 
London ;) yet tis a hard matter to make Trees 
proſper to any manner of advantage, eſpecially 
thoſe that are planted large; for the UntraQableneis 
of the Earth is ſuch, that it rots the Fibres, before 
ever they can ſtrike to ſave Life to themſelves. 
Whoever therefore plants on ſuch Ground, mult 
be very careful in making large Holes five or fix 
Foot wide, and plant the Foot of the Tree level 
with the Surface of the Ground. 
And if it be a promiſcuous Plantation that is to be 
raisd of young Sets, or of Seed, it ought to be 
divided and thrown up into Beds of fix, eight, or 
ten Foot wide, (as is elſewhere mention d) and 
deep Furrows between them, and upon a hanging 
Level, that the Water may run oft; it will like- 
wiſe be of great advantage to give this Ground 4 
Summering and Wintering, (as we commonly call 
it) that is, a Trenching about Michaelmas into 
imall thin Ridges, that the Froſt may plerce 
through and diflolve thoſe Lumpiſh Clods, that 
would otherwiſe obſtruct the Growth of the Roots, 
it not quite deſtroy them: But this I ſhall ſpeak 
more of anon ; this way however of proceeding 
will be of excellent Uſe in the 6th Diviſion I have 
been upon. In this will proſper, after this manner 
of ordering, Oak, Aſh, Elm, Alder, and all the 
| Vimineous 
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Vimineous Kinds, if planted ſmall o of Seed, 

— is what I am now upon ;) but with an indif- 
ent Care you may plant the Abeal and Poplars, 

eſpecially that Kind we commonly call Arbor 


 Tremula, or, The Trembling Tree, all which do 


tolerably well in ſtiff Clayey, as well as other Spewy 
Ground; but tis not reaſonable to expect the Lime, 
Beech, Hornbeam, or any other of the dry High 
Land Tribe ſhould proſper here; and whoever 
makes this Obſervation, will find this confirm d, 
eſpecially Lime and Beech, Which will by no 
means proſper in a heavy Cold Land ; indeed Oak, 
Elm, and Aſh do thrive in a wonderful manner, if 
they are ſown or planted with ſuch Care as has been 
preſcrib d; and I muſt here obſerve, the Aſh grows 
the moſt univerſally in all ſorts of Ground, of any 
other Tree, except Abeal; and tho* they are not very 
beautiful Trees, yet they are very uſeful, the firſt (be- 


ſides ſeveral other good Uſes) for Fire, and the other 
in making Rails, Styles, Gates, and other Con- 


veniences about a Villa, and ſaves Oak and other 
Timber of more Value : But of this I ſhall be more 
particular in another Volume. 


* 


* 


S ECT. XIII. 


O this I ſhall add, what I find already col- 
lected to my Hands in Mr. Evelyn's laſt Edi- 
tion of his Sy/va, from his own Works, as well as 
the Works of all the Authors on this Subject, for 
the Satisfaction of the Curious in this Matter, 


which take as follow, tho ſhorter, and with ſome 
Alteration, 


Vs: | Trees 
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194 Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7. 
Trees that grow in ſome Barren Dry Soils: 
Birch, Hornbeam, Fir, Pine, Lew, Poplar, Beech, 


Abeal. 
In Black Fat Land: 
Oak, and all ſorts of Cheſnuts. 


In Boggy Drain'd Ground: 
Birch, Poplar, Alder, Aſh, Willow, 


In Chalky Ground: 
Beech, Walnut, Juniper, Elm, Aſh, Oak ;, but 
not Poplar. | 
| In Clayey Ground: 
The zowgheſt Oak, Poplar , not Abeal. Evel. Sylv. 


| In Moiſt Clay : | 
Oak, Aſh, Cheſnut; and will ſerve for Red Wit- 
tow, White Sallow, and Male and Witch Ein. 


In very ſtrong Clay few Trees will grow. 


In a Loamy Clay. See Loam. 
In Corn Ground moſt Timber Trees. 


Coarſe Ground ſerves for moſt Trees, provided 

it be meliorated, and expoſed to the Air by 
Ploughing, Ec. ( viz. ) Cheſnut, Beech, Horn- 
beam, Walnut, Oak, Aſh, and all Kinds of 
Foreſt, and moſt Fruit Trees. 


"'L Craggy Ground : 
* Ab and Fir, and Even Oak if from Seed, not 
1 elſe, as will neither of the other two. 


iy On Ditch Banks: Female Elm, Aſh. 

= On Dry, Poor, Clear Soil: 

VN Holly, Walnut, Maple, Abeal, Black Alder, Sallow, 
Poplar ; not Willow. | 


1 5 On Dry Rich Ground: 
.  Wainur, Cheſnut, Oat, Beech, Hornbeam, and 


Lime. a 
Dry, 


q 
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Dry, Sandy, Hot Ground: 
Birch, Beech, Lime with a little help; but not 
Elm to any purpoſe. 


Fat Soll excellent for Limes, and almoſt all ſorts 
of Trees, if not mix'd with Dung: But if 
Fat with Dung, neither Holly, Tw, nor Foreft- 
Trees, except the Dung is well conſum d. 


Flinty Ground: 
Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, if fow'd. 


Gravel, provided there be any thickneſs of Mould : 
Beech, Oak, Aſh, Holly, Walnut, Em; Oak bet- 
ter than "Cheſaur. 


A Hungry Gravel: 
Only Abeal; not Oak, Z Bm Aſb, nor Nalnut. 


Gravel mix' d with Loam: 
Oak, Aſh, Elm, and Walnut, and almoſt any Tree 
but the Aquaticks. 
On Moiſt Gravel: 
Cheſnut, Elm, Oak, Pine, and Fir, Green Wil- 
law, Enghſh, Dutch, and French Elms. 


Theſe are the moſt material Advices in theſe 
Caſes, and with them I ſhall an theſe 
Tabular Directions. 


0 3 Sec, 
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Directions for Raiſing Chap. 7. 


SET. XIV. 
General Aphoriſms or Maxims of Planting, &c. 
drawn from the foregoing Chapters. 


ROM what has been ſaid on the Subject of 

Planting, in the foregoing Chapters, twill not 
be improper if I ſhould deduce ſome Aphoriſms, 
which may ſerve for Maxims in this truly uſeful 
and delightful Employ. . 


(1.) We are taught, that no Tree deſign d for 
Timber, ought to be planted after eight or ten Years 
old, or that has not been often mov'd, ſo that there 
are a great number of ſmall Roots. Since natural 
Experience and Obſervation informs us, that 
moſt Trees taken out of a Wood, have but a few, 
and thoſe very large Roots; which it once cut oft, 
{as they muſt in taking up) the Tree is for ever at- 
ter incapacitated to gain lich Strength and Nouriſh- 
ment from the Ground as to become good Timber. 

( 2.) The ſame Reaſon holds good likewiſe in the 
Top, for if you cut off the Top of a Tree, it is for ever 
made a Pollard of, and conſequently not fit for Tim- 
ber; no Tree indeed ought to be Headed, except he 
grows crooked, and there be a Shoot or Bud that 
points directly upward ; but there are ſome Trees 
that have large pithy Hearts, that ought by no 
means to be Headed ; ſuch I have already intimated 
are all the ſorts of Cheſhuts, the Scyamore, Plata- 
nus; to this I might add on the former Account, 
the Beech, Oak, Elm, &. *Tis true, we very com- 
monly do, and are oblig'd to Head Lime and Elm 
for our Avenues or Walks, but here we don't ex 
Timber, and it would be much better if we could 

moms | 2D 5 
(3-)1 
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(3.) I cant in this place paſs over a Fault, that 4 very 
I have often obſerv'd, and ſaw but the very Day I ret Fault 
am writing this of Heading Trees (which in the ume 
Example, was Elm) that had ſeveral large Branches, in Heading 
at the Heading place. Theſe our ignorant Planter ſuch Trees 
turn d into Forks, whereas he ought to have Head- as are al- 
ed them into a ſingle Stem, or two Forks is the moſt ge 
that can be allow d in any Tree; for when we conſi- He ade. 
der the great number of Buds that muſt remain on all 
thoſe Forks, what a Thicket of Shoots muſt not be 
expected, moſt of them very ſmall and weak, growing 
a- croſs one another, and all in the utmoſt Confuſion? 
whereas had the Tree had but one Stem,we may have 
expected only five or fix, ſeven or eight collateral 
Shoots in the directeſt order of Nature, Strong, 
Regular, Vigorous and Lively ; whereas the other 
can poſſibly produce no other than a Thicket or 
Birds-neſt; ſo ignorant are many Men in this 

r. 

(4.) There are others that are not for Heading 


( or I would rather ſay, in this Caſe, not Pruning oft) 


the collateral or fide Branches from their Trees; but 
this is againftall Reaſon, for if they come out of a 
Nurſery or Coppice, as moſt of them do, the fide 
Branches are very thin, and will make an improper 
Conveyance of the Sap. Befides, the danger is, 
that they will require more Sap than ttis poſſible 
the Root can ſupply them with ; the fide Branches 
however ought to be cut off, but if poſſible ſpare 
the Top, then we may expect that Nature (in the 
open Air) will force out thoſe collateral or fide 
Branches in a more regular and ſplendid Man- 


ner. , | 
(,.) As for Monſieur de la Quintinyes Method 


in pruning Roots, we find it hold good in Limes, 
Elms, and all other Spungy-rooted Trees, but is as 
dangerous in Fir, Yew, Holly, Beech and other Trees 
that are more difficult to grow ; for which Reaſon, 

O 4 how 
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how valuable ſoever tis in the other Cafe, yet in 
theſe it ought to be avoided ; and indeed theſe kind 


of Trees, when any thing large, ought to be mov'd, 


Earth and all, as we commonly phraſe it. 

(.) We may likewiſe hence obſerve, and eſta- 
bliſh it as a Maxim, that although Nature very of- 
ren preſents to our View very noble Beeches, c. on 
poor, ſhallow, barren Land, and very large Oaks on 
the ſtifteſt Clay, yet tis not reaſonable to expect 
the ſame by common artificial Methods of Plant- 
ing, but with the utmoſt Care; and this I particu- 
larly mention, for that I have ſeen many Gentlemen 


deceiv'd by this miſtaken Obſervation. And it proves, 


(J.) Thar the Practice of the Ancient and ſome 
Modern Planters, about fixing the Tree they plant in 
the ſame Poſition it was when they took 1t up, is a 
ſuperſtitious Nicety, not to be regarded. 

(8.) As is alſo the Time of the Moon, the Po- 
ſition of the Winds, and ſeveral other Tenets of the 
Ancients. | 

(9.) Wearelikewiſe inform'd, that, properly ſpeak- 


ing, no Tree loves poor barren Hearthy Ground, 


but that Abeal and other free Growers do the beſt, 
which will be confirm'd by many Nobles and Gentle- 
men that have experienc d it. | 

(10.) This will allo inſtruct us in a Method not yet 
much in Practice amongſt us here (tho I ſuppoſe it 
to be in Herefordfhire, and other planting Countries) 
of laving at leaſt two Foot thickneſs of Earth upon 
the Roots of new planted Trees, which faves all 
Fxpences in Watering, and keeps the Tree very ſta- 
ble and upright ; ſince tis the thinneſs of Earth that 
in one common Method we ſpread over the Roots, 


that expoſes them to the parching Winds and Sun. 
But of this more elſewhere. TOO eee | 


(II.) From hence we may likewiſe obſerve; that 


there are different Juices in the Earth, that every 


fort cf Plant ſucks and imbibes ; thus Beech will 
not 
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not grow ſo well in wet as dry Ground, as being moſt 


agreeable to it's own Nature, and the Frame of thoſe 
Fibres , Ducts and Channels that imbibe and 
ſuck up the latent Juices of the Earth, be they Ni- 
trous, or Whatever the Speculative Philoſophers 
pleaſe to call them, while others avoritiouſly de- 
vour all that comes in their way, and will proſper 


on. dry Ground, as well as wet, and ſuch is the A- 


beal, ſome of the Elms, Aſh, Ec. | 

To this I add an Advice which I have before o- 
mitted, or at leaſt not preſt hard enough; I mean the 
Sowing and Planting good ſtore of Silver and Scorch 
Firs, as well in the Nurſery before directed, as in the 
Coppice hereafter to be mention'd ; fince there is 
nothing that looks nobler, either in ſeparate Squares 
or Walks, as well as promiſcuous Plantations , 
where the dark and lively Greens of each make an 
agreeable Mixture and Variety. 

Many indeed are the Obſervations and Maxims 
that occur from Planting, but at preſent theſe muſt 
ſuffice, till Providence and the Encouragement of 
this generous Age ſhall farther prompt on theſe 
weak Endeavouzs. Tr 
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DIRECTIONS 
For theR AISING 
Woods and Copprces 

eee we.” 


i - 


ws thing as to the Raifing Woods and Coppices, 
ſuppoſing the ſame had been effectually done 
to my Hand by Mr. Evelyn: But upon a ſecond Re- 
viſal of that Work, Lund that in this as well as 
other Parts I have been treating of, his Method was 
not ſo plain and proper for Inſtruftion, as that which 
| I have followed. - 

Obſervati- For whereas (as I have before obſerv'd) that 
ec oy '* Treatiſe is taken to pieces by the particular Account 
given of every Tree, with their Uſe, Cc. this on 
the contrary is, as it were, a continual Clew to con- 
duct my Reader thro' this painful Labyrinth to the 

defired Centre, or rather End of his Buſineſs. 


Introdu- T: was my firſt Intention not to have ſaid any 
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The Perſon therefore that propoſes to plant or Dire&ions 
ſow a Young Coppice, is ſuppos'd to have made *” * 
choice of a proper Piece of Ground, according as Ges 
is directed before. Raiſing 

Some direct the Ploughing this as often and in Coppices. 
the ſame manner as for Corn; but except the Ground 
be very clear, and free from Roots and other 
Obſtructions, eſpecially if it be for to make into 
Woods, for Gardens, I rather adviſe the Trench- 
ing it about 18 or 20 Inches deep. Tis true, every 
Acre of this manner of Digging will coſt 3 or 4 /. 
but be it as it will, I am ſure twill ſufficiently Re- 
pay the Expence, by the quicker advancces the Wood 
will make. | 

But ſhould the Ground be a wet ſtiff Ground any A farther 
way inclinableto a Clay, then Trenching, and laying Care. 
in Beds of 6 or 7 Foot wide, with Allies betwixt 
them, or indeed they may be call'd rather Ditches 
to draw off the ſuperfluous Water, is abſolutely 
requir'd, ſince there can be little or no hopes with- 
out it in a conſiderable time, but quickneſs of Growth 
is what I am very much contending for : Happy 
are thoſe that have good clear Land, where Ploughing 
only, and Sowing with or after Corn, may do, but 
otherwiſe 1 am indiſpenſably oblig'd to preſs the 
following Method of 3 | 

This Buſineſs of Trenching, I have likewiſe ob- Dire#ions 
ſerv d to be very ill manag'd in ſome Places, where 57” % 
they are apt to go too deep, ſixteen or eighteen gn 
Inches at the moſt is deep enough, ſince the deeper well. 
the Ground is dug, the d and eaſier the Roots 
will run down (which is a Fault ; } beſides it has a 
worſe Effect than any yet mention d, and that is the 
throwing upon the top of the Ground the bottom 
Mould, which is always barren, and conſequently 
will endanger the ſtarving the Seed. | 
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It is indeed (by lying at Top) in a way of Im- Sur 
provement, but I doubt not ſoon enough to accele- and 
rate what I am always preſſing, I mean the quick ¶ Rui 
Growth and Procerity of our Coppices. and 
Farther The Trenchers ſhould then have a Line, and a ¶ ere 
Directions Meaſure of three Foot always by them, and after are 
inTrench- they have open d the firſt Trench fixteen or eighteen M thi 
fr Wands Inches deep, and three Foot wide, they ſhou'd pare i ing 
and Coppi- into that open Bottom all the Leaves, Trath, Cc. 
ces. they have in the next; having ſtrain'd their Line 
| there likewiſe, and mark't out the Ground the 
breadth of their former three Foot Stick ; which 
done, they ſhould fling their Spits of Mould over 
it; but theſe Spits ought not to be taken up above 
fix Inches thick with their Spades, neither too 
confuſedly. A Fault one can hardly prevent in the 
Country, where the Labourers are generally fo ſtu- 
pid and opinionated, that tis hard to bring them 
into any right Method, yet about London they 
are much handier good long Steel Spades, as they 
are made at London; will with two Diggings and 
Shovelings between them, go ſixteen or eighteen Inch- 
es, and this we generally call Trenching two Spit 
deep, but leaving the Crumbs (a way of Diſcourſe) 
Level enough to the Capacities of our London 
Kitchen-Garden Labourers, who will do twice or 
thrice as much as moſt Country-men, they being 
generally very Lazy, and great Slovens in digging, 
and ſhou'd for that Reaſon have a watchful Eye 
over them, that they pick out the Weeds and Roots, 

and dig their Ground level and true. 
Againſt After this Preparation, either by Digging or Plough- 
Sewing ing, I am not for adviſing the Sowing of Corn, &c. 
with Corn. Which ſeems to be only a deluſive Pill to make the 
other go down the better, or the Contrivance of 
ſome Bailiff or Husbandman for the fake of a little | 
Corn. | | los 


The 
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The firſt thing is to Rake or well Harrow the Rating or 
Surface of the Ground, ſo as to break the Clods, % tine 
and clear the top of any Buſhy, Graſſy or other - ag 7 
Rubbiſh, when being provided with Acorns, Beech 
and Hornbeam-Maſt, and in general with- what- 
ever Seeds the neighbouring Woods produce, you 
are to ſow them promiſcuouſly, at a diſcretionary 
thickneſs, but rather too thick than too thin, mak- * 
ing large Allowances for bad Seed, Mice, and other 
Caſualties, then Rake or Harrow the Ground very 
well over again. a 
One thing I muſt adviſe, as very material for the 4 par ticu- 
Encouragement of theſe Seeds after they are fown: lar Advice 
If it happens to be upon light barren Land, aſſoon 44 fle 
s ever the Seed is ſow'd and harrowed in, then n. 
(having beforehand made a good Preparation) ſow 
me Mould and Dung, well rotted and blended toge- 
ther over it at leaſt Z of an Inch thick, which will be a 
great help to the Ground, and to the Seed likewiſe: 
But if the Ground be Cold and Heavy, then ſow ſome 
lackt Lime over it once a Week, for this will not 
only kill all the Slugs and Vermin, but will alſo 
improve the Ground, and impregnate the Seed : I 
do not adviſe to have it ſow'd thick, but often; 
and it may be depended on, that the Rain and Air 
will ſoon ſtrip it of it's fiery Quality in ſuch a 
manner, as that it will do no Hurt to the Seed, but 
on the contrary will have the defired Effect, the 
Impregnation of the Seed, and the Deſtruction of 
all the Slugs and other Vermin. 
By this means you have laid a Foundation for the 
Railing all ſorts of Trees that come from Seeds. 
But how you are to furniſh this Wood with the reſt, 
neither the good Eſquire, nor any Body elſe has vehn. 
that I know of advis d, at leaſt in ſuch a manner, 
4 that the World may be profited by it. 
To ſupply this Defect then, I Adviſe, that who-π Ex- 


lever is the Planter or Sower of this, ought to be 7 1 
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ſorts of Woods that are Rais d by Arcuation or 
Laying, as alſo, which it is very eaſy for any one to 


A Second 


Concerning 
Pruning 


Limes, Witch and Dztch Elms, Platanus, Ec. ſince 
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ſtockt with ſome Thouſands of Plants of thoſe oe 


be, with great Quantities of Sets, or Truncheons of 
Sallows; and in ſuch a Caſe of Abeal, and any 
thing that will poffibly be Rais d by Setts, but a- 
bove all as before hinted, there cann t be too many 


theſe will not only very much enoble the Nature of 
the Wood, but will alſo by their Shooting faſter 
away (which will indeed be twice the pace or more 
than thoſe ſow'd of Seed) give preſent ſuccour from 
the Winds to the tender ing, which one may 
ſuppoſe are peeping out of the ground, and will 
draw them up the faſter ; and this I take to be a very 
material Article, both for the Beauty of the Wood, 
and the quicker diſpatch in the growth of it. 

What uſe twill be to the Oak, Beech, and other 
flow Growers, which love to grow in Conſort, and WM by 
exert a kind of natural Emulation, I leave to the in 
Experience and Practice of thoſe who think fit to WM the 
make uſe of this Method. and 

1 muſt not forget to admoniſh, that the Sets r and 
Layers I have been mentioning ſhould have Hills a- and 
bout them like Hop Hills, that Roots may be well MW ſup 
cover'd without Planting too deep, and thereby ſave WM be! 
an Expence of watering, which will otherwiſe un- tw. 
avoidably enſue, and ought to be planted ſlopewiſe WM finc 
promiſcuouſly at above four or five Foot aſunder. ui 

-Twill be impoſſible to attempt, (and indeed ther © 
ſeems to be little need) any ways the Pruning and Re. 


and (Clean gulating the promiſcuous Lump and Thicket this 


ſing. 


will make. 

But if any Perſon will be ſo curious, it may not 
be improper to adviſe a large ſtrong Hoe (as we 
call them) made very ſharp, with which one may 
the firſt Year cut up both the inſulting Weeds, and 


thin the young Scedlings where-ever there ſhall be 


OCCa* 
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occaſion, in the manner the Turnep Hoers do in and 
about London. | f 
It will be neceſſary alſo that there be a reſerve of Mating 
Plants, to make good, at the Michaelmas following, — the 
all the Gaps, and other thin Places to be found 


in the Wood, that ſo all things may come away to- 2 
gether compleat. 
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Likewiſe, when upon a un Survey of the 25 1,8 1 

t MW Coppice, one finds any fine thriving Oak, Fir, Lime, core to be ; FP 
tor other valuable Tree oppreſs'd by Shrubs or Buſhes talen. |; 
© Wl of leſs eſteem, then ought the careful Planter to 1 
n WM relieve his oppreſſed Tyro, by pruning and cutting 10 
away the Branches that interrupt it. 1/4 
l Having ſaid ſo much already concerning the The proper 113 
Time of Sowing, I think there is no Occaſion to Time. [The 
1, fy much more; however, if it be a very Wet Pin 

Clung Ground, as we commonly ſay, tis beſt to | 
Trench it, and lay it up in Ridges all the Winter; | 
d by which Proceſs is avoided the danger of Rotting 
e in the Winter: Befides, the Froſt will ſo meliorate 
0 


the Ground, that twill fall like Duſt in the Spring, 
and from the moſt incorrigible, become a very fine 
and tractable Earth. I have already advis'd Allies 
and Ditches lying with a Deſcent to carry off the 
ſuperfluous Water: The Beds, Ridges or Lands may 
be fix, eight, or ten Foot, and the Allies or Trenches - 
two or three Foot: But the Beds ought to be level ; 
lince one often ſees Corn very poor, and ſometimes 
_ kill'd, in Lands laid Rounding, I mean that 
dorn that lies next the Furrows. 


ind ADDEN: 
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ADDENDA. 


of the ſe- I Come now to give a ſhort Account of the ſeye- 
veral Oles I ral Uſes I propoſe to make of the foregoing 
e = Stock of Trees, and of the Woods and Coppices 
going Care, I have been juſt now teaching the manner of Raifing, 
which is in General for Gard ning. 
The firs But when I mention Gard ning, tis not that 
Uſe. which has been commonly us'd and underſtood by 
that Name, I mean Flowering Partarres, Box-work, 
Clipt Plants, &c. But Wood, Water, and ſuch 
like Natural and Rural, yet Noble and Magnificent 
Decorations of the Country Villa. 
Directions Towards the Advancement of this, if the Houſe 
about the is without Coppices and Woods at a reaſonable Di- 
Fencing. ſtance, which is the caſe of a great many noble Old, 
as well as New Seats, I would advile the Fencing 
in and Sowing a Wood or Coppice of twenty or 
thirty Acres, more or leſs; the Expence is not 
much: And if the Houſe be to be built, by the 
Time that tis finiſh d you may ſee a great progreſs 
Ne Reſult in the advancing Coppice : In four or five Years 
ef this Pro- you may expect to find the Witch and Dutch Elms, 
ce/s in four Limes, &c. eight, nine, or ten foot high, and 
1 thoſe ſow'd of Seed, as it were ſtruggling which 
12 5 ſhall outvie each other in Procerity and Talneſs. 
cheaper Theſe kind of Woods, as they are more Natural 
than any and Rural than the Set Wilderneſſes and Groves, ſo 
abe, Me- much us d of late amongſt us, yet are they a great 
3 3 deal leſs expenſive, an Acre of this being made 
denz. full five times cheaper than the other; ſo· that if 
thoſs coſt Fifty Pounds an Arce, which is the lealt, 
jf they are well made, theſe may be ſet at 
Ten Pounds, and that indeed is more than J can 
reckon, 


/ 


10 
duſit 
nd 
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reckon with all the Arithmetick and Reaſon I am 
Maſter of. 

And as the Making is much Cheaper, ſo likewiſe wore Ru- 
the Keeping; for being of a much more natural 74!, and 
\ſpe&t then Set Gardens, the leſs keeping will ſuf- eber 20 


keepin Or- 
der. 


fice : Inſtead of that prodigious deal of Clipping in 
Fipaliers, a Scythe fixt into a Pole or Handle will do 
this Work, and retench the Extravagancies of Na- 
ure in a more expeditious, and leſs expenſive Me- 

thod. 

I don't pretend by this to Propoſe the entire Ex- Eſpaliers, 
duſion of Eſpaliers, they are noble in their Kinds, %%% 
nd in ſome few of the main and principal Walks, —— 
ald the greateſt Beauty imaginable ; but in all the 
nore private and natural' Meanders that ſhou'd in- 

mix themſelves in theſe kind of Deſigns is better. 

The Nurſery of regular and well manag d Plants The Uſe of 
nil repair any Defe&, and make what Addtion e e 
the Deſigner pleaſes to the Beauty of theſe roving ry 
Woods. a 


N 


n 


— 
— 


8 But when by any Methods yet taken, or any 
tat may be thought of, theſe kinds of Rural Gar- 
tens ſhall be laid open to the extenſive Avenues 
© Wil round, in an open and unaffected manner (not 
S rad round or immur'd as has been the Practice) 
schen thoſe large Sums of Money that have been 
„ Wiuied within the norrow Limits of a high Wall, 
d Wipon the trifling, and diminutive Beauties of Greens 
h nd Flowers ſhall be lightly ſpread over great and 
fxenfive Parks and Foreſts. I ſay, ſuch ſeem to be 
il Gardens for the Politer and greater Genius's of 
4 hyitain, eſpecially if to it be added Water the Spirit 


* ad moſt enchanting Beauty of Nature, and when 
© Wfarks ſhall be turn d into Gardens. | 


if 'Tis then we ſhall hope to excel the ſo much The Au- 
t. N braſted Gardens of France, and make that great fbr an 
t rince give way to the ſuperiour Beauties of our Gar- 2 f 
mn dens, as he already has to the invincible Force of our e ine 
1, Arms. P But France. 
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The uſe f But to return from” this Digreſſion, to which the 


the Nurſer) extreme Love I have to Gard ning has carried me; _ 
. Plan. I ſuppoſe this Nurſery ſufficiently ſtockt with all | B. 


rations, ſorts of Elms, Limes, Oaks, &'. fit tor Planting all I ,, b 
exteriour Avenues, and other regular or promiſcu- | 
ous Plantations, how they may be diſpos'd to the Wor 
beſt Advantage, 10 as to add a Beauty, Grace, and 
Ornament to our Country-Seat, is the SubjeQ of I tes 

| the next Treatiſe : 

Uſe of the And before 1 quit this, I ſhall extend the Uſe of M garn 

Nurſery in the Nurſery yet farther, and that is to the Fencing 

Encloſing and Encloſing large and waſte Lordſhip's, Com och 

and Flant- mons, EF. des 

— I ſuppoſe then, that our Nurſery is well ſtockt * 0 

Commons. with ſome Thouſands of White-Thorn, Holly, &:. WM Re; 
that are thick made Plants (for which Reaſon they N 
ſhould always be kept ſhortn'd and cut in the 
Nurſery) to five or fix Foot high. f 

Method of Theſe Plants may be mov d with eaſe, and with 

Moving good ſucceſs, (if they have had the Care of often 

them out removing, Cc. as before directed.) Taking them 

. „ up with good Roots, and fome Earth, they 

Ke. may be Carted away, Planted, and a Hedge made 
at once. | 

Mr.Chap- _ This Method I have ſeen practis d in the Grounds 

lain near Of that worthy Gentleman before mention'd, and 


Lowth in that with White-Thorn and Holly, and, which 1s *. 
{ncon- worſe to move than any of them, Black- Thom I > 
taken out of Woods, Coppices, &c. which live to 3 
admiration, and would doubtleſs thrive much bet. WI Nn 

ter, had they been Rais'd in a Nurſery, and well you 

| ſtor d with Fibrous Roots. Hat 
An Ob- Tis true, that, contrary to this Method (ſay ſome) IF pro 
rv ſmall Quick is very eaſily planted, and with leſs A 


Charge. But theſe Perſons ought at the ſame time IF $1 
to conſider what Expence and Trouble there is in 


| Ch 
making of Fence-hedges, Stoop, and Rail, or other I . 
Methods of ſecuring them for a conſiderable num ,,. 


ber 
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ber of Years, while this is an immediate Fence, and 
has no manner of Occafion of thoſe preliminary Cares, 4 Parti 
Bur Hi farther'Purſuir of this Point I ſhall leave Tra. 
to be the Subject of ſome other Treatiſe (if haply/tiſe de/12n- 
the pteſenr meets with any Encouragement from the or fi 
* ) under the ſame General Title. he _ 
the mean Time I cam't but humbl dend Tb « 
the Study and Practice of theſe Things —— Now — 6 
bility. and Gentry of Great- Britain, with all the Fecommend- 
farneſtneſs that the Profit as well as Nobleneſs of- 42. 
the Subject requires, that by it they alſo gain eee 
nother two. fold Advantage, the Health of their Bo- 2 b, 
dies; and, by employing the Poor, reap another, ve- And Em- 
1s often delivered from the Pulpit of the laborious?!9ins of 
1 a the Poor, 
ither are they leſs beneficial to the Nation in 4s benefici- 
zeneral, as well as to Gentlemen in — Ti a . The 
by the means of elegant and noble Structures, and Ro 
the noble Diſtribution and Decorum of our Countr 2 
Villa's, that Foreigners will till more admire — if 2 
court us. Tis by the means of encloſing Lands, that nn. 
kſtates advance conſiderably in Value; and the Price 
of Food and Suftenance keeps pace with that which 
makes every Nation formidable, I mean the nume- 
rous Encreaſe as well as Wealth of its Inhabitants, 
The Planting and Sowing of Wood, and guard- Guards the 
ing Country Houſes from the Winds, beſides the 2 
ther Advantages of ſhady Walks, is what cann't „e Winds. 
be thought of too ſoon ; neither can the Aged Pa- 
rent leave a bettter Legacy to his Heir than ſome 4 goed Le- 
Joung Karr hay Coppices growing round his fe Ok 
| he wo . ert. 
0 and e 6 ra 18 very —_ but thge 
And if any former Attempts have prov'd unſucceſſ- | 
= let not that deter them — — — cop 
arge; it was probably from wrong Meaſures, a- formerly « 
mongſt which the exceffive Expence of Gard'nin e 
may have been one: but from this Method laid = 


T2 down, 
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The Sumof Let therefore thoſe that would ap 


all, 
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down, the Decoration and Improvement of a Coun- 
try Seat will not be that expenſive Bug-bear it may 
of late have appear'd to be. And indeed by what 
Obſervations I have made in many Parts of this 
Kingdom, there is generally twice the Money ex- 
pended on a. bad Defign, as would have made a 
good one; tho I confeſs to have ſeen the contrary 
in ſome Places where Frugality has mix'd itſelf 
with Grandeur and good Defign : And ttis there, 
and there only, one may reaſonably hope for a good 
Iſſue and Period from ſuch our Undertakings. 

r ſplendid- 
ly frugal in the Decoration and Embelliſhment 
of their Country-Seats, firſt ſow twenty, thirty, or 
forty Acres of Wood, as is before directed, and be- 
gin raiſing a Nurſery or Reſerve to ſtock and plant 
theſe exterior Parts (which 'tis impoſſible to ſpare 
now) in regard of the Profit it brings; twenty, 
thirty, or forty Acres being what I very much fear 
many Perſons will think too much of already {eſpe- 
cially Stewards and Bailifts). Commit then the 
Management of theſe Matters to ſome careful Per- 
ſon ; and do, as it were, forget it for four or five 
Years, in which Time the Wood will have made 
ſuch a conſiderable Advance, that you may carbc- 
nade it into what Method or Figure you pleaſe, 
and that with a very little Expence. The manner 
how that or the other ſhall be done, and how to 
make the beſt Uſe of Situations, and all other na- 
tural Advantages, ſhall be the Subject of the next 


Volume, and I ſhall terminate this Chapter with a Re- 


commendatory Paper of an Ingenuous Author, whole 
Lucubrations have diverted the preſent Age ; and 
will, I believe, have more Weight with the World 


than any thing can ſay more on this Subject. 


Spectator, „“ Every Station of Life (ſays he) has Duties 


_ 9. No. © which are proper to it. Thoſe who are deter- 
525, | 


« mined 


C 


* mined by Choice to any particular kind of Bu- 
„ fineſs, are indeed more happy than thoſe who 
e are determin d by Neceſſity; but both are under 
* an equal Obligation of fixing on Employments 
* which may be either uſeful to themſelves or bene- 
* ficial to others. No one of the Sons of Adam 
* ought to think himſelf exempt from that Labour 


* and Induſtry which were denounc'd to our firſt - 


Parent, and in him to all his Poſterity. Thoſe to 
« whom Birth or Fortune may ſeem to make ſuch 
« an Application unneceſſary, ought to find out 


* ſome Calling or Profeſſion for themſelves, that 


they may not lie as a Burden on the Species, and 
be the only uſeleſs Parts of the Creation. 

Many of our Country Gentlemen in their bu- 
* fie Hours apply themſelves wholly to the Chaſe, 
cor to ſome other Diverſion which they find in the 
* Fields and Woods. This gave occafion to one of 
* our moſt eminent Eng//h Writers to repreſent e- 
very one cf them as lying under a kind of Curſe 
* pronounc'd to them in the Words, of Goliab, I 
* will give thee to the Fowls of the Air, and to the 
** Beaſts of the Field. 

* Tho' Exerciſes of this kind, when indulg'd with 
* Moderation, may have a good Influence both on 
the Mind and Body, the Country affords many o- 
ther Amuſements of a more noble kind. 

Among theſe I know none more delightful in it 
© ſelf, and beneficial to the Publick, than that of 
* PLANTING. I could mention a Nobleman 
* whoſe Fortune has plac'd him in ſeveral Parts of 
* England, and who has always left theſe viſible 
* Marks behind him, which ſhew he has been there: 
He never hired a Houſe in his Lite, without leav- 
* ing all about it the Seeds: of Wealth, and be- 


* ſtowing Legacies on the Poſterity of the Owner. 


Had all the Gentlemen of Erg/and made the ſame 
* Improvements upon their Eſtates, our whole Coun- 
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«.try would have been. at this time as one great 
« Garden. Nor ue uch an NPY ment to he 
looked upon as too inglorious tor Men of the 
* higheſt Rank. There have been Heroes in this Art, 
« as well as in others. We are told in particular 
* of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the Leſ: 
* ſer Aſia. There is indeed ſomething truly mag 
« nificent in this kind of Amuſement: It Fives 4 
* nobler Air to ſeveral Parts of Nature; it &lls the 
« Earth with a Variety of beautiful Scenes, aud has 
6c ſomething in it like Creation. For 'this Reaſon 
« the Pleaſure of one who planus is ſomething like 
« that of a Poet, who, as Ariſtatie obſerves, is more 
< delighted with his Productions than an other W. 


\ 


ter. d Artiltuhatibever. 100 0 „ 

* Plantations have one Advantage in them which 
is not to be found in moſt other Works, as they 
givea Pleaſure of a more laſting Date, and conti 
* nually improve in the Eye of the Planter. When 
*- you have finiſh d a Building, or any other Under 
taking of the like Nature, it immediately decay; 
** upon youf Hands; you ſee it hrought 10 its ut 
* moſt Point of Perfection, and from that time haſten. 
ing to its Ruin. On the contramy, when you hare 
* fimiſh'd your Plantations, they are {ill arriving at 
greater degrees of Perfection as long as you live, 
„and appear more delightful in every ſucceeding 
* Year than they did in the foregoing. 

« Bur I do not only Recommend this Art to Men 
5 of Eſtates as a pleaſing Amuſement, hut as it isa 
* Kind of virtuous Employment, and may therefor 
be inculcated by moral Motives; particularly from 
the Love which we ought to have for our Coun 
< try, and the Regard which we ought to bear to our 
9% Poſterity. As for the firſt, I need only mention 
« whar is frequently obſerv'd by others, that the 
« Increaſe of Foreſt- Trees does by no means bear 3 
* Proportionto the Deſtruction of them, inſomuch 


c that 
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5 
that in a few Ages the Nation may be at a Loſs bl 
be « to ſupply itſelf with Timber ſufficient for the 49 
he © Fleets of England. I know when a Man talks | 
10 © of Foſterity in Matters of this Nature, he is look d 1 


* upon with an Eye of Ridicule by the cunning and 
* ſelfiſh part of Mankind. Moſt People are of the 10 
* Humour of an old Fellow of a College, who when if 
« he was preſſed by the Society to come into ſome- = 
thing that might redound to the Good of their 4 
4 Succeſſors, grew very peeviſh, We are always do- by 
ij (lays he) ſomething for Poſterity, but I would l 
* fain ſee Pofterity do ſomething for us. _ 

* But I think Men are inexcuſable, who fail in a 0 
*: Duty of this Nature, ſince it is ſo eaſily diſcharg d. 
« When a Man conſiders, that the putting a few =_ 
“ Twigs into the Ground, is doing good to one who 1 
“ will make his Appearance in the World about fit- Wt 
ty Years hence, or that he is perhaps making one 9 
of his own Deſcendants eaſie or rich, by fo in- 10 
« confiderable an Expence; if he finds himſelf a- 1 
«* yerle to it, he mult conclude that he has a poor 
and baſe Heart, void of all generous Principles and 
* Love to Mankind. 

There is one Conſideration which may very much 
4 enforce what I have here ſaid. Many honeſt Minds 
« that are naturally diſpoſed to do good in the 
“ World, and become Beneficial to Mankind, com- 
« plain within themſelves that they have not Ta- 
fſents for it. This therefore is a good Office which 
« 1s ſuited to the meaneſt Capacities, and which may 
* be performed by Multitudes, who have not A- 
6. bilities ſufficient to deſerve well of their Coun- 
« try, and to recommend themſelves to their Po- 
« ſterity, by any other Method. It is the Phraſe of 
na Friend of mine, when any uſeful Country Neigh- 
* bour dies, that you may Trace him; which I look "lik 
«© upon as a good Funeral Oration, at the Death of 5 
an honeſt Husbandman, who has left the Impreſ- bs 
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&« ſions of his Induſtry behind him, in the Place 
« where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing Conſiderations, I can ſcarce 
« forbear repreſenting the Subjects of this Paper as 
« 2 kind of Moral Virtue; which, as I have al- 
<« ready ſhewn, recommends it ſelf likewile by the 
* Pleaſure that attends it. It muſt be confeſs d, 
ce that this is none of thoſe turbulent Pleaſures, which 
«. is apt to gratifie a Man in the Heats of Youth; 
but if it be not ſo tumultuous, it is more laſting, 
Nothing can be more delightful than to enter: 
c tain our ſelves with Proſpects of our own mak- 
« ing, and to walk under thoſe Shades, which our 
« own Induſtry has raisd. Amuſements of this 
Nature compoſe the Mind, and lay at Reſt all 


© thoſe Paſſions which are uneaſie to the Soul of 


« Man, befides they naturally . engender good 
« Thoughts, and diſpoſe us to laudable Contem- 
« plations. Many of the old Philoſophers paſled 
« away the greateſt Parts of their Lives among their 
Gardens. Epicurus himſelf could not think ſen- 
c ſual Pleaſure attainable in any other Scene. Eve- 
* ry Reader who is acquainted with Homer, Vir 
« gil, and Horace, the greateſt Genius's of all An- 
“ tiquity, know very well with how much Rap- 


* ture they have ſpoken on this Subject; and that | 


&* Virgil in particular has written a whole Book on 
the Art of Planting, 


I ſhall conclude this interwoven Diſcourſe with 
ſome regular Heads, which in other Caſes generally 
engage ev'n the frugalleſt of Mankind, I mean the 
Profit, Diverſion, and natural Pleaſure that attend 
this Noble Employ of Planting and Sowing. 

And here it may be ſuppos'd that I ſhould give 
a Pecuniary Calculation of my Obſervations on this 
Head ; in which I ſhall be ſhort, intending to han- 
dle it more at large when I come to treat 2 

| Eſtates, 
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Eſtates, and the manner of improving them. To 

proceed then: A Friend of mine has only a little 
Grove of Oaks, which he very often views with 
Satisfaction: It is about a hundred Yards long, and 
N forty wide, which multiplied together makes + of 
: an Acre and twelve Rood, on which, I computed, 
: were above 160 Oaks, that in about 120 Years 
1 time would be worth, at a moderate Computation, 
; 5 . a Tree, which is in all 8cc J. Suppoſe then that 
ö we account 20 s. per ann for the Rent of that 
. Ground, it comes but to 120 J. by which Account we 
- perceive, that my Freind, were he to ſell them, would 1 
get 800 J. for the Intereſt, ſuppoſing the Principal 912 
120 J. Original, which it is not: As for the Expen- 1 
ces in Sowing and Fencing, the Under- wood had 4 
ſufficiently paid for that (and much more than that) 7 
all the while: And I would from this appeal to a 
any Bank or Trade, whether any Perſon can lay out | x 
lo ſmall a matter of Money to ſo great and Advan- - 
tage? and having beſides the Pleaſure of ſeeing Ml 
thoſe bold Sons of ove advancing their Summits « of 
towards the Skies, in a perfe& Emulation one of a- 1 
nother. It ſeems to be the Glory and Endeavour | % 
of the moſt provident part of Men to heap up — 
Wealth for their Families; and ſure they cannot 
poſſibly. do it better thamin this, when perhaps for 
the laying out 100 J their Heirs will be repaid above 
fixty Fold, ev'n 6000 J. (exclufive of the Rent of 
the Ground.) A valvable Return for ſo ſmall an Ex- 
h pence. My next Conſideration is that healthful, 
y WY cafie, and cheap Diſtribution of Time it affords, 
[le which would otherwiſe lie heavy on our Hands. 
id For as Man is an intelligent, rational Being, and 

has a Mind always in Action, either in that which 
VE is good or bad, how is it poſſible he can employ his 
11S Thoughts and his Hands better than in theſe bu- 
n- F {y, innocent, happy, and ſucceſſive Toils that fol- 
80 low each other in the Pruning, Dreſſing, and Or- 
8, 8 dering a 
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dering of Nurſeries, and other our Plantations? 
This is excellently deſcribed by Milton, when he is 
repreſenting our Firſt Parents in their State of In- 


nocence, ſolicitous about their Nocturnal Repoſe, 


and the laborious Buſineſs of the enſuing Day; and 
as I began this Subject with the Poetick Raptures 
of our greateſt Bard, I end them ſo too: 


_ When Adam thus to Eve: Fair 3 th Hour 
! to refl, 
Mind ws of like Repoſe, ſince God has ſet 
Labour and Reſt as Day and Night to Men, 
Succeſſroe, and the timely Dew of Steep | 
Naw falling with ſoft, ſlumbrous Weight, inclines 
Our HEye-lids; other Creatures all Day long 
Rove idle, unemploy d, and leſs need Reft. 


Man has bis daily Work of Body or Mind 


HAppomted, which declares his Dignity, 

And the Regard of Heav'n on all his Ways ; 
White other Animals unactiue range, 

And of their Doings God takes no Account. 
Ao mor row, e re. freſh Morning ſtreak the Eaſt, 
With firſt Approach of Light we muſt be ris u, 
And at our pleaſant Labour to reform | 
Jon flowry Arbours, yonder Alleys green, 

Our Walk at Noon, with Branches overgrown, 
That mock our ſcant Manure, and require 
More Hands than ours to top their wanton Growt! - 
Thoſe Bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping Gums, 
That lie beſtrown unſightly and unſmooth, 
A Riddance if we mean to tread with Eaſe. 


How ſweet a Theme had this unparallel'd Po- 
et to expatiate his Genius on! How beautiful is 


even the toilſome and laborious Part of this Work 
But let us tnrn to one of our modern Seraphick Po- 
ets, on the happy Innocence of Adam in Paradiſe, 
during his State of Innocence. I 
PH ! 
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He to fair en's aradiſe reſorts, | 


From Boughs which bend beneath their Golden Fruit. = 


In this (or near this exalted State) is every Man 
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Where every Senſeits praper Hlegſarę courts - | 
The joyful Spring, by e Hatte, Lon A — 
D. her Riches with a wanton Hand. 

From new-born Ham vs luxuriqus Odours fly, Jil 
Aud beaunly Landskips meet bis jd Ey LE 
The wining Branches weave bum ſhady, Bow rs, ; 
And Honey-dews jail in delicious Show r5. if 
Birds with their Soxgs their Sovereign ſalute N 
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Pure Streams to bim the cryſtal Waters bring, i 

And the glad Fiſh leap up to ſee their King. *% 

The barmleſs Beaſts their bumble Homage paid, 1 

And the ſole Monarch of the World obey d. 

Uninterrupted Peace bis Mind poſſeſt, 

And Foys unutterable fill d his Breaſt. 

A Day ſerene ſmil'd on his Godlike Mind, 

Free from. black Clouds, and undiſturbd with ind 

No Guilt, no Frown from Heav'n difturb'd his Soul, 

Calm as deep Rivers in ſtill Eo'nings roul. 

No Storms of Paſhon, ſuch as as moleſt, 

Annoy the peaceful Region of his Breaſt. 

No boiling 115 ſwelPd the o'erwhelmmg Blood, 

To blend our Reaſon with th impetuous Flood. 

His ſpotleſs Mind Knows yet no other Fire, 

Than thoſe pure Flames which Heav'nly Minds inſpire. 

O Happy Man! above Deſcription hleſt, | 

Had he maintain d the Station be pole 
ckm. P. Ar 7 hur . » 


that purſues theſe Pleaſures: The greateſt Misfor- 
tune is, that Gentlemen never ſet themſelves hear- 
tily to it till *tis commonly very late, till Judg- 
ment and Reaſon get the Maſtery of Paſſion, and 
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grim Death is ready to ſtare them in the Face. But 
I muſt leave theſe Rural et 6 with an allu- 
five Prologue proper to the preſent Paragraph: 


Sweer Solitude! when Life's gay Hours are paſt, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix" at laſt: 
Toft thro' tempeſtuous Seas, thy Voyage Oer, 
Pale we look back, and bleſs the fieadh Shore. 
Our own ftrift Fudges our paſt Life we ſcan, 
And ask if Glory bave enlarg'd the Span. 
If bright the Proſpet, we the Grave defy, 
Truſt future Ages, and contented die. | 
| 5 Mr. Tickell, 
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SPRINGS 
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W ATER-WORKS: 


CHAP. IX. 


Beauty and Decorum it furniſhes a Country en. 
Seat or Villa withal, ſome Directions for con- 
vey ing it to the Place tis to be us d, the Method of 
making Canals, Ponds, Caſcades, and Fountains. 
As to the Original of Springs there ſeem to be _ 9 5 
difterent Opinions, ſome believing them to be ny.” 
from the Rains, Snow, and Dews that defend u 
the Ground, and after gathering together in a "a 
dy, break out of the Ground in the Sides of Hills, ES 
n 


I Come now to treat of Water, in reſpect of that Introdufti- 
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Of SPRINGS and Chap. 94 


In which I obſerve, that it may be poſſible for Rains, 
Snows, and Dews to ſtrengthen the Springs, and by 
their great Conflux to make thoſe violent Eruptions 
as we oftendiſcover in them, particularly after great 
Rains, and what we commonly call Land-Springs 
or Floods. 

But this I can't think to be the main Origine of 
Springs, but rather that there is a ſubterraneous Cor- 
reſpondence in all that watry Body ; and that the 
Sea and Rivers are the Grand Reſerve from whence 
they all proceed, and with which they have an im- 
mediate Communication thro' the Gravelly, Rocky, 
and other looſe. or arenaceous Paſſages of the Earth, 
as there is from a Grand Reſervior thro Pipes to 
Fountains, and- other Water-works. | 

For tho one ſhould be induc'd to believe, that 
Rains are the Original of Springs in Bottoms and 
low Grounds ; yet tis not ſo eaſy to conceive they 
ſhould be the ſame on the Tops and Sides of Hills, 
from which the Rains run down with ſuch Violence, 
that they ſink ſcarce any deeper than the Herbage; 


and *tis certain the ſame may be ſaid of Snow. 


And as for the Dews, nothing can be more plain, 
they never entring half an Inch into the Ground, 
ſcarce deep enough to refreſh the Roots of the molt 
creeping | 


ladeed the ingenious Mr. Halley in his Diſſertation 
on this Subject, in- the Phil. Tranſ. of Jan. and Feb. 


1692, ſeems to hint they are deriv d from Vapors ex- 
hal'd from the Sea, as does Mon. ie Clerc, in his Phy- 


ſicks, quoting the aforefaid Author, in Juſtification of 
his Opinion againſt ſuch great Authority, I ſhall not 


pretend abſolutely to determine; the ſtreſs of the Ar- 
gument there is, that the quantity of Vapours 
drawn out of the Ocean, by the heat of the Sun, 
(eſpecially amongſt the Tropicks) is ſo great, that it 
put his Aſtronomical inſtruments in diſorder; and 
particularly, that his Paper was in a very 2 
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Chap. 9. WATER-WORKS. 
ſpace of Time ſo wet, that it would not hold Ink. 
Theſe Obſervations were made not only in Europe, but 


in the Iſland of St. Helen; to all which haadds, and 


inferrs from thence, that theſe Vapours are diſpers d 
(Quagunverum by Winds) and that they lodge on 
the higheſt Hills, rather than below, there ſinking 
down to the Receptacle or Fountain, and afterwards 
break out in the manner we ſee them. 

It would certainly very much have confirm'd this 
Experiment, if they had at the ſame time open d 
the Ground with any Inſtrument, for there are fe 
but what may have obſerv'd, that Vapours drawn: 
out of the Earth, in a miſty Evening, have the ſame: 
kind of ſuperficial Effect (tho' perhaps, not to ſo 


great a degree) wetting not only Paper, but evn 


thick Cloaths, from whence enſue very often Sick- 
nels, Cc. 

The Obſervations there made, concerning the Fri- 
gidity of the Air (on high Hills), the power and 
aptneſs thereof for the Condenſation and Conver- 
hon of thoſe Vapours into Water, is I believe al- 
low'd by all Mankind, ſeeing they are by their Al- 
titude ſo much nearer the . where 
the general Concourſe and Rendezvoule of thoſe Va- 
pours are ; but it might not be a miſs in this Caſe 
to obſerve, whether all Hills of one and the ſame 
Extent, aftord the like quantity of Springs. I ſup- 
poſe it will be found to the contrary, fince this holds 
good in all the Phenomend's about Springs, that there 
are in many Places large Hills and tracts of Land 
that have no Springs, tho they were as Capacious 
of receiving and retaining them as others; yet by 
the cloſe Contexrure of ſome ſorts of Ground, 
they never break thro' (according to this Hypothe- 
lis I am advancing, or otherwiſe). the Ground being 
all Gravelly, they are ſo diſperſt, as not to riſe 
to any height or ſtrength, (it being obſervable that 
Springs break out moſt where the Ground is of = 
ver 
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veral difterent kinds, and of different perpendicular | 
Tubes of Gravel and Clay, &c.) neither} accord - | 

ing to theigg (as before hinted) are they retain d; it 
muſt then (I think) follow, that their procedure is 
from the ſubterraneous Fountains of the Earth ; of 
which more in their Courſe. 

But the difficulteſt Account to be given, about 
the original of Springs (according to this or any 
other Scheme) is how they can poſſibly amount to 
the Tops of very high Hills, which in my humble 
Opinion is, as will hereafter more plainly appear, by 
ignous Ebullition, or rather by that Aerial impulle, 
which the Philoſophers call (as I ſuppoſe) the E- 
laſtick power of the Air; of uſe in the body of 
the Earth, as well as in Vegetagion : Tis not hard 
to ſupoſe that they loſe their Saline Qualities thro' 
the Veins and Paſſages of the Earth, by Percolation, 
tho* this be one of the Doubts (a) Monſieur /e Cerc 
makes in that Matter. 

Mr. Ray, in his Treatiſes of Agriculture, attributes 
it to be the attractive power of the Sun: But this 
{ muſt confeſs is not ſo plain to me; for tho' tis 
natural and eaſy to apprehend what power the Sun 
may have in Exhalation of Fogs, Miſts and Dews,and 
of all other Vapours of the Earth, and humid Parts 
Herbs and Plants ( ſince by placing of a wet Cloth, 
or thing of that kind near the Fire, the Heat imedi- 
ately attracts the humid Particles to it ſelf) yet how 
that attractive Power ſhould reach into the Bowels 
of the Earth, through all thoſe Beds and Strata“ 
of Clay, and other Bodies, that lie one upon ano- 


r 


(a) Qua in re due occurrunt difficultates, quas non diſiculter 
ſolvi poſſe Opinantur. 1. Queritur qui fiori queat, ut aqua Marina 
ad ſummos attollatur Montes ? 2, Qui etiam fiat ut aqua 
Font ium ſalſa non fit * Joan, Clerc. Phyfica, lib. 2. ſect. 21. 
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ther, is ſomething beyond Nature, unleſs one ſhould 


reſolve it into a hidden ſupernatural Power. 
The moſt probable Truth in this Caſe ſeems 
to be, that the Springs (as I before mention d) 


have a Communication through the Pores of the 


Earth, and that the Sea and, Rivers are as it were 
the Grand Reſervorr to them; that the weight of 
Air that lies upon thoſe watry Powers, forces on the 
Water thro' thoſe Subterraneous AqueduQts, and by 
their interpoſition one with another to aſcend like- 
wiſe to the Tops of the higheſt Hills, and where- 
ever they find eaſy Paſſages through Rocky, Gravel- 
ly, or Sandy Holes and Hollow. 
To help make out this Suppoſition, it is no hard 
matter to - conceive how the violent Agitations of 
the Sea, which generally lies above the main Sur- 
face of the Land, may add to this Cale, and it can 
be no Objection againſt the nature of the Water, 
which is doubt] 4 purg'd of it's Salifick Proper- 
ties in its Paſſages thro' the Pores of the Earth. 
And this ſeems to be the eaſier effected, becauſe that 
the Chaſms and Hollows in Rocks, and the looſe- 
neſs of Gravel, which commonly lie in the heart and 
fides of thoſe Hills, are more common in ſuch Places, 
than any-where elſe ; and whenever a Pallage is 
broke through any Clayey or other heavy Stratas 
of the Earth, and the Spring unloaded of. its Fet- 
ters, according to the common phraſe, and the 
violence of the Water guſhing out, is a demon- 
{tration that it muſt be attributed to ſome violent 
Ebullition from below, which is as hard to account 
for, as the other ſuppoſition of Attraction: But this 
is with more probability occaſion d to mount ſo 
high by that load of Fther that lies upon the Face 
ofthe Waters, and by their preſſures, ſtill running for- 
wards, by forcing them in alſo through thoſe Chan- 
nels juſt now mention'd 
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is evident enough; but how they ſhould 
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Aſſoon as I had finiſht the foregoing plain Eſſay, 
on the Original of Springs, the Bookſeller put into my 


Hands a Treatiſe of Meteorology , publiſht by an 


Anonymous Author, and Dedicated to the Earl of 
Oxford, &c. | 
This Gentleman lays the Original and Courſe of 
all forts of Springs on Rain, and will not allow the 
Sea, or any other Confetture that has ſo many Years 
prevailed with the learned World, to be ſo much 
as concurrent Cauſes in this Affair. 3 
The whole ſeems to be writ with a great deal 
of Spirit, and ſome Obſervation taken from Coal- 
Mines; but I muft conteſs, after all that he has 
urg d to the contrary, that I can't but ſtill conti 
nue of the fame Opinion I was, as to the Sea, and 
the Subterraneous Aqueducts that correſpond with 
it, to be at leaſt the Ground and Foundation of all 
that Watry Body, that lies as it were latent in the 
Bowels of the Earth, and that theſe Waters are a- 
gitated by ſome Aerial Principle, and made to aſ- 
cend up into the higheſt Hills, in ſome degree or 
other, according to the Capaciouſneſs of thoſe 
3 Fountains they receive their Riſe 
om. 8 
That the Rains help to feed and keep up Springs, 
be the O- 
riginal thereof, is hard to judge; for admitting 


they thus aggregate together in great Bodies, as that 


Treatiſe ſuppoſes, and ſo break out of the ſide Hills, 
and that the large Tracts of Land that lie level with 


them, ſhould for ſome time ſupply the Current of 


thoſe Springs, yet that has not weight enough in 
it to determine 'this Matter, fince thoſe Fountains 


achuating, as he affirms, only by downright or di- 


rect Motion, would much ſooner grow dry, than 
we often obſerve them to do. 


But 
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But on the contrary, by one Example, to which, 
had I time, I might add a great many more, an inge- 
nious Perſon; of my Acquaintance, that was born near 
it, aſſures me that there is a round Hill in the Shire 
ot Aberdeen in Scotland, call d Pennychy or Bend. up- 
High, about the height of a Scorch Mile, and ſo 
ſteep, that they are oblig'd to go round it, that at 
about three Quarters of the way up, there is a very 
ſtrong Spring that runs continually, that the great- 
eſt compaſs of the Hill in that Place is not above 
200 Yards, if ſo much, and yet its ſtrength is con- 
ſiderable, ev'n in the drieſt Seaſons. 

This certainly can't proceed, much leſs can it be 
maintain'd by any level Fountain, which in ſuch a 
Caſe ought to be as big as one of the greateſt of 
our Commons to have ſupplied it in any adequate 
proportion to its Conſumption : Befides, I can't 
think the Anſwer there given of four Rivers that 
iſſued out in one place in Paradiſe is ſufficient, fince it 
does not appear by Hiſtory, that there was any thing 
Supernatural in that Place, but made on purpoſe 
to entertain the groſſeſt Faculties and Conceptions 
of ſublunary Beings, whoſe Perfection conſiſted in 
Innocence, rather than in Divine and Supernatural 
Power. | 

As poſitive is that Piece in Reaſons concerning 
thoſe Places where there falls no Rain, yer 
Springs abound plentifully ; almoſt denying there 
are ſuch Places, tho' the contrary is evident out 
& abundance of Hiſtories. | 

| have not time to trace this Point quite through, 


it being a Work that would fivell this Treatiſe be- 


vond its due bulk; I ſhall only ſum up what may be 
laid in a few words, That tho' the Rains do certainly 
keep up the Fountains of the Deep,as they are call'd 
in Sacred Writ ; yet their Original comes from a 
more diſtant Cauſe, I mean the Sea, where, by the 
preſſure of the Atmoſphere, the violent ns 
2 an 
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and apitations of it, (mixt as it is) with Aerial Par. 
ticles, changes the! nature of its Motion (not im- 
properly defin'd by Pulſatio Cordis) and with eaſe 
to aſcend through the Arenaceous and Cavernous 
parts of the Earth; and tho we don't allow of At. 
traction or ignious Ebullition, our Hypotheſis may 
eafily enough be ſolv'd by the aforeſaid Argu- 
ments of Pulſion. . 

And I have wonder d how that Author who has 
taken ſo much pains in tracing the Origine and Mo- 
tion of all other Meteors, and has made them to 20 
and ſubſiſt by ſuch a number of intricate Principles, 


ſhould reſolve this great Point into the dull and 


lazy Laws of Gravitation and Natural Propenſity, 
when the whole Creation abounds with ſo many 
and ſuch powerful Marks of an Omnipotent Power, 
that alters and diſpenſes with thoſe Rules ; and in- 
deed makes the Reaſonings of all! Philoſophers 
on all theſe points, look fooliſh, or at leaſt very intri- 
Cate. h 

In fine, I may ventureto ſay, he has (in my opini- 
on) been too quick in determining againſt the concur- 
rent Opinion of a great many Philoſophers, both 
Ancient and Modern, to whom I refer my Readers 
for] their further SatisfaQtion : Obſerving only 
(what I had almoſt forgot) that the ſtrength of 
Springs do doutbleſs depend on the Capaciouſnels 
of the Fountains they proceed from, out of thoſe deep 
Caverns of the Earth : And this may in ſome mea- 
ſure ſolve a Miſtake of that Author's about the two 
Springs mention d by him near the Sea fide ; for it is 
not ſuppos d that the Sea has ſo very near a Commu- 
nication with thoſe Fountains, as to fill them up ina 
Moment ; but that they leiſurely correſpond with 
them, and are the Ground-work and Support of all, 
and without which the Rains would inevitably fink 
to the very Center, and be loſt in ſo great a Body 
as the Earth is. 


But 
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But whatever it be, Nature has diſpos'd of Springs, 
generally ſpeaking, on the Sides of Hills, to our 
great Advantage, ſince * means they may be 
eaſily convey d to what Place the Ingenuous Deſign- 


er thinks fit: And conſidering how beautiful an 


Addition Water is to Gard'ning, tis hardly to be 
purchas d too dear, being indeed the Life and Spirit 
of 172 Countty Seats, without which they are dull 
and flat. 5 R 

One of the firſt Things therefore that a Surveyor 
ought to do, is to examine after them, and conſi- 
der how to bring them home for his Uie. Three 


Inches in a Mile is a proper Fall (if they cann't 


have more) to bring Water from any Spring- head 
to a Canal or other Still Water. Foe 
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Where Water is brought from 2 Spring-head in f Drains 
a direct level Line, a rough Stone or Brick Drain fo the car- 


is to be preferr'd for its Cheapneſs, eſpecially rough 
Stone. A Drain about fix Inches hollow is ſuffici- 
ent, which ought to be clay'd round, to prevent any 
Waſte in Water. However, Elm-Pipe is very rea- 
ſonable, and upon caſting up the Expences of one 
and the other, a Gentleman may in ſome Places ra- 


ther chuſe theſe Wooden Pipes than a Drain. 


But where the Water is brought over Hills and 
Dales, tis abſolutely neeeſſary to have Wood or 
Leaden Pipes; the firſt are to be preferr'd in re- 
= of Cheapneſs, and indeed for Goodneſs ; tho 
the other are more durable and laſting: And tis by 
this one Convenience of Pipes, either of Wood or 
Lead, that we can have cheaper and better Water- 
works than they can in France, which has been to 
them an unheard of Expence : Befides we abound 
as much, or more, in Hilly, Springy Ground than 


they. 
1 is certain that all Hills abound more or leſs Signs of 
with Springs; but in ſome there are ſuch great Springs. 


thick Beds of Clay, that they cann't poſſibly force 
Q 3 their 


rying of 
Water. 


Wood and 
Leaden 


Pipes. 
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In buſhy 


their Way thro'. Where-ever therefore -one ſearches 
for Springs in a Hill, and find none, it muſt, be at- 
tributed to theſe Obſtructions: And if, on the con- 
trary, that the Rocky, Gravelly Beds go quite down 
to the Level of the Springs. a e* ib 2 Woh - 
But where-ever Springs abound, they ſhew them- 


NO ſelves by the Buſhy, Boggy Grounds where:they break 


out, which, if open'd but-a ſmall Depth, will 
quickly diſcover their Strength; 2 
veyor ought to be well inform'd of, becauſq on 
. Quantity depends his great Succeſs in Water- 
WOTIKS. S:1Mgh kel nid 03 od © 

The next Care is to draw this Spring into ſome 
Reſervoir; but let it not be too near the main Head, 
but rather at two or three hundred Yards Diſtance. 


Of aReſere This Reſervorr ought to be in Proportion to the 


voir. 


Of Foun- 
fans. 


Quantity of Water you want, or the Strength of 
the Spring, at leaſt 100 Yards, but if 2, 3, or 400 
Yards, {till the better: If they are cut qut of whole 


Ground, they are commonly circular, and ought to 


be well clayed, except the Hill abound with Water. 
But it may be poſſible there is ſome Hollow or 
Valley in the Hill; then a Head made with the ſink- 
ing, widening, and clearing of it will do, and ſave 


a great deal of Money; but there ſhould be a Trench 
dug down in the middle of the Head, about a Foot 


wide-or wider, and ſome ſtrong Clay. well ramm'd 


down, or elſe the Water will ſoak away thro the 


Head; and this Trench ought to be cut down 
lower than the Bottom of the Reſervorr or Pond. 
But perhaps you have Water enough for , Canals, 
Fiſh-Ponds, &c. near the Houſe, then there will be 
leſs Occaſion for ſo great Quantities; and the chief 
Uſe will be for Zed eaux or Spouts of Water in Foun- 
tains : In which we muſt be obſerve, that this Ręſen- 
voir will throw Water thro' a Pipe 2 of an Inch Di- 
ameter the ſame Height as it lies above the Sur- 
face of the Fountain: If therefore you would have 
it 


7 


— 


EE 


it to play higher, you muſt make the Bore or Spout 
of your Pipe the leſs; or if you would have the 
Body of Water the bigger, you muſt expect it will 
play ſtill the lower: And the better Performance of 


this will depend on the Largeneſs of the Grand 


Pipe or Body of Water that lies ready from the 
Grand Reſerve for this Purpoſe. But the farther 
Account of this ſhall be the Work of ſome enſuing 
Treatiſe (if Providence gives me the Liberty of go- 
ing, and a ſafe Return froin Abroad.) | 


It has been always the Method of Stoning or Heir Cn- 
Bricking, and ſometimes Leading the Sides of Foun- ſtruclion 
tains, Canals, and Ponds ; but in this reſpe& there and Securi- 
is fo much Money buried, that I cann't but adviſe”: 


Gentlemen to conſider if there are no nearer Me- 
thods. Theſe Walls are generally made of Stone or 
Brick, and clay'd well behind to keep the Water 
from finding its way thro' the Sides, or by Lead 
both in the Sides and Bottom, which is extremely 
chargeable ; ſcarce adviſeable to be us'd any where 


but in Derbyſhire, or other Countries where Lead is 


very plenty, and the Carriage near. Perſons of Qua- 
lity and Gentlemen, that have great Plantations, 
ought to be well aware of what Money they bury 


under Ground, when they have ſo great a Space of 


Ground to furniſh and embelliſh above: And tho 
ſuch Expences be but 100 J or the like, as is at firſt 
generally the Eſtimate, tho perhaps it amounts af- 
terwards to twice or thrice , the Money: Yet were 
it but 50, or even 20, 30, or 40, 1 ſhould not ad- 
viſe the laying out ſo much in one ſingle ſmall Spot. 

I am not altogether againſt Fountains adorn'd with 
Maſonry, and other ſuperficial Embelliſhments, but 
cann't adviſe them in any but.in the moſt elegant 
Quarters and Receſſes of what we eſteem the fin 
Part of the Gardens. CRE | 
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{hit, as not to work without it. 
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As for other exterior Parts (except Stone is = 
a 


| plenty and 77 g Tate be rather honeſt to 
n 


viſe a Grafly, * Turf round the · Edge of the 
Fountain, Canal, and Fond, as being very natural, 
and of little Expence. Water is not the leſs, but 
rather the more beautiful by it; and tho? theſe 
Stone Works may be allow'd to Fountains, "twill by 


no means bear the lame Allowance to Canals or o- 


ther larger Works, 

The Method that is now uſed in this Caſe is to 
dig the Fountains, Canals, or Ponds we have all a. 
long been ſpeaking of in the nature of a Skimming- 


Diſh, which is a Segment of a Circle, in the Ma- 
thematical Conſtruction of which there will be a great 


deal more in the next Book. Five or fix Foot is deep 
enough tor any one of them ; which done, if the 
Ground be not a Natural Clay or heavy Land, and 
full of Springs, but upon a dry, ſandy, deep Gra- 
vel, there is great Danger in entring upon this Work. 
"But Water is ſo defirable a Beauty, that if one is 
travagant, it, ought to be in that; in ſuch a Caſe 
I hell Works © ſhould ' be clay'd fix or eight 
Inches thick at leaſt all over, and great Care ought 


to be taken that the Clay be very good; and be- 


caufe tis an eaſy matter to be deceiv d, take a Load 
or two, and make a large Pan upon the drieſt Ground 
you can find; for if you make it on wet, you may 
ex pet to be Hees but very dry Ground will 
Se the beſt of Clay: whilſt Vt Ground will make 
bad Clay appear to be good. 

This done, if the Clay is not very 8000 (I mean 


Wi from Stones, and-other Veins and Mixtures of 
] 


d) you ou ght to work it with a little Water, that 

it may mix dg better; and after that tread it, and 

ram it clofe in the Place where tis us d; and this 
muſt be likewiſe done in Clay that is ſo hard and 


* 


There 
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of Claying all over, but only the Sides; and this 
doubtleſs may do where- ever there is any Layers of 
Clay or Clayey Gravel under the Bottom of your 
Pond, which often- times naturally happens, or if the 
Spring lies near; but if it be a deep, looſe Sand 
or Gravel, or if it be towards the Brow of a Hill, 
or upon the Ground, I doubt it ought to be clayed 
all over, even tho the Sides were Brick, as has been 
commonly uſed: Yet 'tis certainly beſt ta clay the 
Bottom, and that with extraordinary good Clay, 
ſuch' as has been prov'd; and if it were 12 or 14 
Inches thick ſtill the better: But this amounts to a 
great deal of Money, and tis the Quality rather than 
the Quantity that does in this Caſe, only there ought 
to be a tolerable Thickneſs, becauſe lean Gravel or 
Sand will infinuate and mix amongſt, and in time 
corrode and eat out that Bal ſamick Quality (if I may 
ſo call it) as is in the beſt of Clays. 

However, in ſome ſorts of Ground Claying at the 
Sides is ſufficient (v:z.) where the Springs lie near, 
or (as 1 have hinted before) where there are natu- 
rally Layers of Clay or Clayey Gravel: The Work- 
men then (after the Canal or Pond is formed) ought 
to dig a good deep Trench down to the Bottom of 
the Sides, and ram it a Foot thick into the Trench, 
which will keep the Water from that Horizontal Mo- 
tion which it aſſumes rather than any. 

In the Weſtern Part of Eng/and, where Chalk is 
plenty, and Clay ſcarce, they chalk the Bottoms and 
Sides of their Ponds ; for after having brought them 
to a rough Level, they take off their fineſt Chalk, 
and work it with Rammers till *tis as fine as Pow- 
der, by which working it lies very cloſe, ſo that 
no Water will enter, atleaſt it does not ſoak out ve 
faſt: This ought to be laid a Foot thick at leaſt, 
and is the next to Clay of any Thing. Where their 
Cattle go ip to drink, or for any other Purpoſe, 


they 
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or eight Foot deep, whereas four or five is enough; 
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they pitch it with Flint Stones to ſecure the Feet of the 
Cattle from preſſing thro' it into the looſe Ground. u 
It may very well be thought, notwithſtanding tc 
what has been {aid all this while, that any Ground 1 
when well drench'd, will hold Water without all at 
this Care, but that is doubtful ; the Truth of this! a 
ſhall be better inform'd of, having an Experiment of WW th 
this kind on Foot, where, after a great deal of Conli- 
deration and Expence, we were deceiv d in our Clay, W C 
cho we made eight or ten Days Trial in a Pan made WF th 
of the ſame. © | |: I Hoo 
It will be neceſſary for the Security of the Clay MW of 
to cover it over a good thickneſs with Gravel, eſpe- MW ſel 
cially where Cattle are to go in upon any Occaſion. du 
Tis eaſy to obſerve, from what I have been thus pl: 
advancing, that I have been endeavouring to re- 
trench the Expence of making Canals, Fountains, c. 
which, generally ſpeaking, coſt twice or thrice the 
Money that this manner of making will. | 
For firſt of all, the Brick or Stone Walls of each 
Side are very expenſive; and to that may be added a 
great Fault generally committed in making Canals 
too deep, ſome being ſo unwiſe as to dig them ſeven 


it ſhews the ſame Volume of Water above, and I 
dare affirm it may be done for almoſt one third Part 
of the Money the other Method conſumes; for ev'n 

the digging is a conſiderable deal more. | 
This, I muſt confeſs, is not à new thing; tis 
what has been done by ſeveral Gentlemen, (tho' not 
many neither) but I believe my ſelf the firſt that has 
committed it to Print for the Publick Good. In 
this one Article I hope to have ſhewn the Method 
of ſaving Two hundred Pounds ont of Three, which 
is a conſiderable deal; and there are a great many 
more Articles which I ſhall hereafter obſerve, where 
there is an infinite deal of Money ill expended in 

Gardening and Country Buſineſs. 1 
ere 
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There are ſeveral Engines for the forcing Water 
up a Hill for the Uſes in Gard ning; but theſe belong 
to another ſort of Trade than to us Gard ners, and 16 
I ſhall ſay little of them: However, it may not be 1 
amiſs to add, that about 60 or 70 J. will purchaſe 6 


a very good Horſe-Engine; a {mall Sum, conſidering 15 
the infinite Advantages that accrue to a Seat thereby. 1 
| There are other ways of bringing Water for the A 
| Conveniency and Beauty of Houſes and Gardens, and 14 
chat is by Drains laid to conduct it from higher |.» 
Land to ſome well-made Pond or Reſerve ; for we 15 
ceſten ſee that thoſe Ponds are kept full by Rain it 19 
. W lf. much better would it be if there were con- yy 
duQting Drains or Ditches to help it. Rapin is very 14 
plain to this Purpoſe. 2 5 MN 
I ſhall not trace the Buſineſs of Water-Works thro? 13 
its ſeveral Branches in this firſt Work, reſerving it 7 
for the next, when all that remains ſhall be laid KK 
down by the Practical Parts of the Mathematicks. ky 
5 '1 
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C H A p. x. 
Introducri- Moneſt the ſeveral Methods made uſe of to 
on. convey the memorable Actions and great 


Perſonages of Antiquity to theſe Times, 
this of Statues is not the leaſt, being the moſt —— 
lick and durable Memoirs of Virtue, Honour, and 

Valour. 
\ For tho' there be many fabulous Relations of the 

2 Heathen Deities, which compoſe a great Part of this 
Hiſtory, as of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and the reſt 
of the Capital Deities, yet the moſt modeſt Accounts 
are, that ſome of them were Perſons of Heroick and 
valiant Behaviour, while others were Generous, Juſt, 
and Liberal, great Encouragers of Learning, and all 
virtuous Amuſements, and this drew the Eyes of the 


| Heathens upon them ſo much as to deity them. — 
li om 
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from a Contemplation of their Virtues tis poſſible | 
for any thoughtful Perſon to extract many uſeful 


things for the conduct of this Life. But leaving 
that, the Grace and Majeſty they give a Country- 
Seat is very great; the Modern as well as Ancient Ro- 
mans, the greateſt and politeſt People of the World, 


have filFd almoſt every High-way and publick Place 


with the Statues of their Fatres Patriæ, as a grate- 
ful Tribute to their Merit ; but their Gardens, as 
well as thoſe of France abound ſo much in, them, 
that tis in that point they are {till likely to out- 
do us. 75 Ih 
I ſhall not here pretend to give an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of theſe illuſtrious Hero's, nor of their Vir- 
tual Attributes and Hieroglyphical Significations, 


leaving that to the skilful Mythologiſt ; nor yet of 


their Shape, Lineament or Articulate and Corpore- 
al Dimenſions, that being the buſineſs of the in- 
genuous Statuary. My intent in this Place, being to 


rectify ſome Miſtakes in their local Diſtribution, 


Magnitude and general Proportion. | 

It can't but be an unpleaſant Sight (as common 
as it is) to view Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, and the 
reſt of the capital Deities of Heaven, miſplac'd, and 
by a meanneſs of ſpirit below a good Deſigner, 
ſet perching upon a little Pedeſtal ; one like a Ci- 
tizen ; a ſecond with a Pike in his Hand, like a foot 
Soldier; and the third upon dry Land, with a Tri- 
dent like a Cart-filler. Theſe are certainly great 
Diminutions to the politeneſs of the Statuary, as they 
are to the noble Perſonages they Hieroglyphically 
repreſent. | 

Others perhaps err in another reſpe&, by 
placing Pan as a Tutelar God in the Flower Garden, 
whilſt Ceres and Fora are the filent Inhabitants of 
Woods and Groves; to this may be often join'd an 
Impropriety in the Geſture and Habiliments of 


theſe Gods, which ought to differ as the —_ 
a they 
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they are repreſenting do; Neptune in the Manage- 
ment of his Sea Affairs, embracing Ainphitrite; and 


- Mars in his Armorial Array in his Amour with Ve- 


nus; are ſuch Incongruities as the Sratuary ſhould 
always avoid. Since one would be as uſeful a 
Companion in the guiding and taming his Sea-horſes, 
as the Habiliments of the other would be in the 
Embraces of a fair Lady. | 
But to return, Fapiter and Mars ſhould poſſeſs 
the largeſt open Centers and Lawns of a grand 
Deſign, elevated upon Pedeſtal Columnial, and 
other ArchiteQonical Works, according to the Mo- 
del of the beſt Deſigner, with their immediate Ser- 
vants and Vaſſals underneath, Jupiter with his Mer. 
curius, Mars with Fame, and the reſt of their At- 
tendants ; whilſt the Niches ought to be fill'd with 
Di: Minores for one, or the Warlike Hero's of 
Antiquity, as well as Modern, for the other; every 
one accoutred and ready to execute the Commands 
of their great Maſters 
Neptune ſhould poſſeſs the Center of the 
greateſt body of Water (be it either Fountain, Ba- 
{in or whatſoever) in his Chariot, attended by the 
Naiades, Tritons, and his other Sea-Attendants. 
Venus ought to be plac'd among the Graces, 


Cupid, &c. And in all the leſſer Centers of a Polygo- 


nar Circumſcription, it would be proper to place A- 
pollo with'the Muſes in the Niches, Minerva with 
the Liberal Sciences, Qc. 8.1 
Then Vulcan with the Cyclops in a Center of leſs 
note, and all the reſt of the Deities diſpers'd in 
their particular place and order. Hora, Ceres and 
Pomona to their ſeveral Charges, and the Fauns and 
Sylvan to the more remote and Rural Centers and 
arts of the Wood-work. _ | 
If ſuch a cruel Piece as Andromeda faſten'd to a 
Rock, ſhould be brought into Gardens, - it might be 


proper 
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proper to place it near the Water, where ſhe might 
always weep and lament her 1ad Fate. Thus Nio- 
1 11 10 

Jo be more plain, Venus, Diana, Daphne and Hora, 
with their Attendants, may be compleat Furniture 
for the Flower Garden, but they ought not to be too 
ſmall, but bigger than the Life, eſpecially in large 
Gardens, and elevated upon an-Accumulation of Ar- 
chitecture or Maſonry, as 1 have before mention d; 
whilſt Mars and Neptune be plac'd in the larger 
Centers; Apollo amongſt the Muſes, and Minerva 
the Liberal Sciences, as before. The noble Grace 
that abundance of theſe Figures, plac'd all over our 
Rural Gardens and Plantations, will afford, is charm- 
ing to conſider. But the further Diſquiſition of this 
Point is deferr'd till the next Volume. 

Before I conclude this Chapter I can't but ſay a 
word or two concerning the farther Encouragement 
of Statuary, which ſeems at preſent as much or more 
neglected than any other Art whatever. 

F can't but think it a Work worthy of the Royal 
Munificence to erect an Academy, as is common in 
other Countries, eſpecially Italy and France, for it's 
Improvement, and for a Nurlery for young inge- 
nious Men, which when they have learnt to Draw 
and Carve well, might be diſtributed amongſt 
the Nobility and Gentry, who moſt of them Rand in 
great need of theſe noble Decorations of Statues a- 
bout their Country-Seats. | 

And how unuſual a thing ſoever it may be to 
them, is certain there can be no better Method to 
furniſh themſelves with Statues and other Ornamen- 
tal Works in Stone, than by continually employing 
four or five Maſons, and as many or more Carvers 
in that Work; tis inconceiveabe what a Show ſuch 
a number of Men will make in four or five Years 
time, and the Expence in keeping no more than 
that of other common Servants, Wages excepted. 


But 
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Of STATUES. Chap. 10. 


But Methinks in this Caſe, they ought to have, as 
it were, a little Academy to themſelves, and ſuch 
a handſome preparation of Meat, Drink and Lodgi 
as is convenient, with ſuch an Allowance of ur 
Country Food as may refreſh their Labours ; but this 
ought to be as far as poſſible from all Tipling-Houſes, 
the Bane of all Ingenuity ; and ſuch an Encourage- 
ment given to the Induſtrious, and ſuch Diſincou- 
ragement to the contrary, as may make them ſtrive to 
out-do each other in Ingenuity and Performance: And 
being under the Care of ſome ſolid, ſober Man, what 
may not be expected from them in a few Yeats? 

Thither may the Owner, in all hisleiſure intervals, 
retreat and conſider of their Works and Improve- 


ments, and give them ſuch further Encouragement 


as he ſhall ſee is moſt convenient for them; and 
there, what by Drawings, Workmanſhip, and the 
the like, he may find a great deal of noble Diver- 
ſion, and that, amongſt the reſt, that will per- 

tuate his Name a great deal more than man 

iverfions very much in uſe, which are very tranſi- 
tory ; and like the dainty Bit of the Glutton, plea- 
Jes ſcarce any longer than they are upon the tip of 
the Tongue, if they don't too often prove bitter e- 
ven in that Point too. 

"Tis without diſpute, that Maſonry is now in its 
higheſt Perfection; and if Statuary was ſo too, 


What ſtanding Monuments might not the preſent 


Age erect for Poſterity to know them by 

Tis this,amonegſt a few other things, that has drawn 
the great concourſe of Nobility and Gentry to ad- 
mire and court that darling Miſtreſs of the World 
Traly, where the High-ways and publick Places are 
Taid to be crouded with Statues and Monuments 
in Memory of their deceas'd Hero's and Great Men, 
and their Gardens with all the Magnificence which 
that Art can furniſh, | 


But 
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But ſuch is our Misfortune in Exgland, that we 
have not only very few Inſtances of this Publick and. 
noble Good in; the open Roads; but likewiſe our 
Gardens are very deſtitute of any thing that is good 
in that kind, at leaſt very diminutively, only in a few - | 1 
leaden lame Copies, abounding with all the Incon- F 
gruities I have before mention d. . e 
I might under this Head enlarge conſiderably on 
Urns, Obelisks, Pieces of Ruin, or other Lapidary 
Ornaments of a Country-Seat; but the Deſigns in 
the next Volume will make theſe Matters much 1g 
plainer than many Words can. I ſhall therefore ll 
add no more on this Subject, when I have recom- {4-1 
mended the Erection of all Lodges, Granges, and o- 
ther Buildings, that Gentlemen are oblig d to build 
for Conveniency in the Form of ſome antiquated 
Place, which will be more beautiful than the moſt 
curious ArchiteCture ; there ſeems to be a much 
more inexprefſible Entertainment to a Virtuous and 
Thoughtful Mind in deſolate Proſpects, cool mur- 
muring Streams and Grotts, and in ſeveral other 
cheap and natural Embelliſhments , than in what 
many of our modern Deſigners have recommended 
in themſelves very expenſive. | 
"Tis certain, our Buildings excel for Plainneſs, 10 
Strength, and good Architecture, all that is to be ſeen Fi 
Abroad, eſpecially in France our great Competitor; | 


and there ſeems to be nothing now 10 much want- "I 14 
ing to e. Ay the Grandeur of the Britiſh Na- 1:94 
tion, as noble and magnificent Gardens, Statues, ik 
Water-works, and the like; in all which tis too ol 
much to be fear'd we are very inferiour to thoſe 7 |: 
other great Nations. Inventis addere, has been | Þ F 

always our Eng/;/ſh Motto, let us ſtrive to keep it. | 

But I muſt finiſh this Chapter, having I doubt : 
already treſpaſs'd upon my Readers patience, and ſaid | 1 
more than may be thought conſiſtent with one of 11 
my Profeſſion. But I hope Truth will find _ pl 
R the 


\ 


Of STATUES. Chap. 10. 


the worſe Acceptance for coming from an unworthy 
Author. And that theſe are ſuch, T'have often ſeen 


and lamented ; and what I believe moſt ingenious 


Men are ſenſible enough of, to ſecond me; but if 

T have us'd to much Tautology or elop'd my own 

province too much, 1 humbly beg Pardon, and ſub- 

— 2 ſelf to the juſt Cenſure of all good · natur d 
EAdETS, | 
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Jo ſeems to be little Occaſion to ſay much to Introdudti- 

this Point, they being what are ſo well known n. | 
and underſtood by all that profeſs any thing ofGatden- - 
ing and Country Buſineſs; however, I could not with- : 
out Injuſtice and Deficiency to my preſent Subject 
paſs them over, they being thoſe natural Ornaments 
of our Country-Seats, by which we much excel all o- 

f —_ Nations, and are indeed the Glory of all our 

ardens, $0 IHE #f! 
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347 Of GRASS Chap. 113 

_ Walk The firſt is well known to be cut off from Com- 

. mons and Sheep-Paſture Lands, being there the fineſt; 

baut in order to fave Expence, I have known it cut 

in the rankeſt Paſture Ground adjoining to Gardens, 

about March, when tis ſhort: And this, as coarſe as 

it ſeem d to be at firſt, came afterwatds with often 

Rowling, Mowing, and Cleanſing, to be as fine as 

the beſt Sheep-walk Turf, and not ſo apt to grow 

Moſſe, and abound with Daſies, Plantane, Mouſe- 

Turf. car, and other large growing Herbs, that unavoida- 
| bly ſpoil the Fineneſs of the Carpet. 

e „„ I know tis generally thought that the Sheep- 

% %% it walk Turf coming oft from poorer Land, and lay- 

ing on that which is xicher, is the beſt and moſt 

regular Way of proceeding; againſt which I ſhall 

not much contend, but ſhall obſerve, That *tis a great 

Fault to lay that and any fort of Graſs on rich 

Land, which is always apt to be full of Worm-caſts, 

and" fo a continual Burden and Trouble to the Green- 


kee T. ke 7 | F 
zb we If the Ground is therefore naturally rank and good, 
* 3 there ſhould be a Coat 3 or 4 Inches thick of more 
er. indifferent Mould u n it, or elſe remove that whole 
Bed away, as ſhall bs thought moſt proper: And it 
it be a hot burning Land, lay on the {ame Thickneſs, 
( or if it be five or fix Inches thick, ſtill the better ) 
of good ſtrong holding Loam or heavy clayey Land: 
This will wonderfully preſerve your Graſs in the 
Summer Seaſon, and always keep an agreeable Ver- 
dure upon all your Carpet Walks: But particularly 
all Sloops on hot Lands ſhould be lind with it, be- 
cauſe they cann t poſſibly. retain the Rains to refreſh 
Theſe Dire- the Turf; beſides, they lie more directly againk the | 
_ /-- intenſe Heat of the Sun than the Flats. Neverthe- 
70 fe C, leſs, what I have been directing, relates-chiefly to the 
pet Walks, interior Parts of a Garden, As for the other exte- 
rior Parts, the Ground cann't be well too good for 
Feeding, for the Verdure and noble Sight of 
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as any thing; 2 


1 15 ard GRAVEL. 
—* 4 good Green being one of the pleaſanteſt 


Colours in Nature. 


The Method of cutting it is [o well known a- The Me- 
mongſt-ns, 1 9 f there is — little need to mention it . of 
and 2 Vatd long is che Tg. 


Foot wide 
common Size of our Turf, tho it may be cut lar- 


ger or ſmmaller, accord? 15 — is Room for the 
Turf: cutters, or as the 


layers ſhall require it; 

becauſe in ſome Verges 28 Grafs 2 leſt Dimenſion is 
beſt, there being not oe fo much Waſte in it as in larper. 
After the Gro 2 is ſcof d out with a Line and Racer 
in Parallels a Foot wide, they then ſet their Line a- 
croſs; and cut them imo Vard Lengths, tho ſome 
there be ſo dexterous 28 Uot to want any Line at all, 
but will cut it very ſtrait without: After tis thus 


rac d out, they ſlip the Turfing-Iron made like a Spade, 


but the Handle very ctodktd; that the Iron may lie the 
flatter on the Ground ; an Inch i is commonly theThick- 
neſs, tho? there be thoſe which ſometimes in a late 
Seaſon cut it an Inch and a half or two Inches thick ; 


this Turf will not lay ſo clever and true as the firſt. Of ſowing 
The cheapeſt way of procuring Graſs Walks is H-ſeed. 


certainly by Sowing Hay-Seed, which will doubtleſs 
al, If not Exceed. any of the Turf in Fance; but 


if Turf is to be had near at hand, I would 25 | 


ea that, f r there is fome Trouble as well 
© by Weeding, and after. a 15 
1875 in 4 in Gaps, and indeed it will never 
be 10 Turf: Howey Nick, to apply myſelf to all 
Mahon le tit be len d abour 'Michaelmas (fome do 


it in the Spring, but not to that good Effect) and 


let the choſe from thoſe Paſtures that the 
Graſs is naturally fine and clear, otherwiſe you will 
entail a — Mech on the keeping by Spiry 
and Bent we commonly call it, which cuts 
enrol b dad, hy ſearce cer looks handſome. 
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A great 
Caut ion. 


| | Of RH 58, Chap. 11. 
etre I gui: Fart relating to Graſs, I cann t 
but obſerve HI 18 01 extraordinary Expence 


many Del put themſelves to, in fetqhing Turf 


very oftentwo, three, or four Miles and ſometimes 


more, when, in truth, the coarſeſt Tuf they can lay 
their 14 1 on by alittle 2999 keeping, will come fine, 
bein 0 degree han the fine Turf i itſelt, 

my have befe ore obſery* AT 115 oa ſhould there- 

re think - with. himſelf whether he has no Paſture 
TIT at h hand ein u to ee z ot if he bor- 
855 ſome off from thoſe Paſtures he does not in- 


tend to lough, 152 Eine Hay-Soed his Loſs is not 
comparable to tha is otherwiſe. at. In 


this one Article 1 25 — wth 60,per e fav 9 
Which 35 po fal. hr hr nina great; 1 Wivr 3 
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"The 1 main Die 405 n give in ; rhis Mat- 
ter, js, in oa to ſu mpoſſtion, a8 will 
make the Walk 0 i 52 5 hard, in caſel the Gra- 
x, is no © natural fince. th here he many kids 
© a 15 alte bad Go and thereby a debe 

to 0 Furpols Ke 
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Loam to two 10 of Gravel, let 
Al wird DET be together; i the; Ik be 
Mas and lo marks Ping ver 90 : — 
C W1 except you have ge 
Ge of c id e hen 'twi 
be better to. laycthe W. the: full me r 


it mult be 108 . F 
wa, 4 ee dung won a und 
be 5 2 7 agel 8 Stones: 15 much the 

2 
gentle 5 the Stones back again over the Walk, 
Fat one is oblig d to make pretty fine, that it 
may 
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in tie lay ing the Gravel, Walk, a 
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may lie true, and not in Hills and Holes. I ſay 
this makes the Walk the firmer, and looks much 
the better; But I need not ſay much on this Head; 
all our E728/i/h Gard ners are very expert in it, and 

ſſibly out-do all other Countries. Ig | 

I ſhall therefore do no more but remark one great 4 great 
Fault committed in the laying Gravel Walks; to #if«te in 
round which makes them look narrow, befides they 2/516. 
are not ſo pleaſant to walk on. An inch in five Foot © 
Crown is full enough; ſo that if a Walk be 20 Foot 
wide, it ought to lie four Inches higher in the mid- 
dle than it does on each Side, and no more. 

A Foot Thickneſs is ſufficient in all Gravel Walks ; 
but where the Gravel is hard to come at, ſix or eight 
Inches mayguftice, . 
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CHAP. XII. 


AVING taken a ſhort View of the Sheets 
as they came from the , Printer ; and wy 
unwilling that this or any other Volume 

ſhall write on this Subject ſhould ſuffer by any new 
and large Additions, I have, in this Concluſion, ad- 
ded what I perceive at preſent to be moſt wanting 
to compleat this Deſign, and to give my Reader the 
cn better Taſte of what he may expect in the next: 
And all this appears to be couch'd under Three Ge- 
acHl Heads, J mean the Nature and Proceſs of Ve- 
getation : The beſt Method of furniſhing a Seat 
with Wood, Water, Ec. And the laſt the Method of 
Deſigning and Diſtriburing to the beſt Advantage any 
Country Seat, both in reſpect to Profit and Fs. 
8 


Pr 


215298 


ing, and Growing. The only way of Raiſing an 


Chap: 12. The Concluſion: 
As to the firſt, I preſume I have been as copious 
as the Subject requires, at leaſt as far as I can at pre- 
ſent diſcern. The ſecond Head has been likewiſe 
as fully handled as that conciſe Method will allow, 
tho what I have to add is chiefly on that account, in 
relation to the Nature of Trees thatare the moſt 
material for the Uſe, Beauty, and Profit of 
the laborious Planter. I begin firſt with the Oak, as 
it is the nobleſt and moſt uſeful Tree we have. 


£ 
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I ſhall not need to run into the Etymological De- of the 
rivation of this or any other Tree, their medicinal 0+. 


Virtues, or mechanical Uſes, much leſs of thoſe o- 
racular Attributes, or any other blind and ſuperſtiti- 
ohs' Story of the Antients, but ſhall confine myſelf 


he, to the Nature'of the Tree in Rooting, Shoot- 
Oa 


is by Acorns, fow'd as ſoon as they fall from 


the Trees; and be it either in Nurſeries or Coppi- 
ces, the foregoing Directions are, I hope, ſufficient: 
'ButT muſt obſerve it is the moſt untoward Tree we 


hape to train up; for which Reaſon our Nurſery- 
men care not much to meddle with it: The beſt 
Directions I can lay down in this Caſe; take as fol- 
dan When the Ok is taken our of the Seed-bed, 
and you deſign, to plant it in a Nurſery or Coppi 
cut M cloſe down within a Bud or two of the Giok Cy 
by which means it will ſhoot much'the ſtronger ; for 
à young Seedling Oak is in its own Nature too v 
to begin a Foundation for ſo ſtrong a Tree; at lea 
tis much more pleaſing to ſee a good ſtrong Shoot of 
one Year, than a buſhy e or a few weak, ir- 
regular and confus'd Shoots : In Nurſeries People 
ſhould be at the Trouble of tying them up to ſtrai 
Stakes, otherwiſe they will be apt to grow Beer" 
I teneris aſſueſcere multum eſt, _ 

Was a modeſt Aſſertion of Virgil, and is never more 
ſeen than in this Tree; for altho” we every Day ſee 
whole Groves of Oaks, that doubtleſs had none of this 
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it from burniſhing and : 
as otherwiſe they would do, naturally ſtifles and prunes 


inaſmuch as it will turn all that 


The Concluſion. Chap. 12 


Care ever beſtowed on them; yet when we come to 
aſhſt Nature in this Caſe, we ate indiſpenſably o- 


big d to follow it; and we may obſerve, That in a 
Brune Thicket, Nature works her own Effects; 


e Thicket in the firſt place draws up the Oak, keeps 
aking out into ſuch Buſhes 


- 


off the Horizontal, Collateral, or Side Branches, 


call it which you will, and forces the Current of 


the Sap directly perpendicular; this therefore we 


ought by all means to do. I have already mentio- 


ned ſomething of pruning the Side Shoots of a Tree; 
when the young Oaks are therefore tied to a Stake, 


by no means ſuffer the Shoots of each Side to o 
large and knotty but if you do not rub them off as 
they come out in the Summer, be ſure fail not of 


doing it at the Mlichaelmas following : And like- 
Wile told my Reaſons for N the Side: Buds, 
f p (that is ſpent in 
the Sides of the Tree to no purpoſe) upwards, to- 
wards the forwarding the Aſcent and 
the Tree; but tho this be to he gbſerv'd in Oak. or 
Beech, it may, well be omitted in all free Growers, 
Tich as the Elm, Lime, Abeal, Sg. and indeed. moſt 
of "thoſe ſorts of Trees are more eaſily govern d than 
Oak and Beech are. In ſome places where the Ground 
Is. poor, 1 adviſe the cutting down Oaks twice or 
thrice after the Grſt Year's Planting, which will make 
the Roots ſtill gather more and more Strength, till 
ey will (notwithſtanding they ſtand upon poor 
Land) make a fine Shoot, and a lovely Foundation 
to build the nobleſt Oak on: To this a little good 
Mould would be a great Help, apply d at any time of 
the Year, ſince the Rains wil thereby waſh the Salts 
down, and invigorate the Earth below, make the Roots 
lend forth new Fibres, and confequently the Tree 
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„Let me always adviſe. the planting of Oaks and 


oo Kanon, if 5 1 - aur, Tim- 
is, Or indeed t to be the Aim 
LONG 6.9 i becauſe we may obſerve where- 


ever they ſtand ſſingle, and are d to Winds, 


they grow crooked, and into large ſpreading Heads; 
ang: they e mg e Tres tall an 

ately, Jet we may reaſonably ſuppoſe they were 
firſt of all ſhrouded and brought up in other Com- 
Rany ny that had been ſome time or other cut away, 
or Which Reaſon one ſhould rarcly Plant them, for 
Walks in open.-bleak Places. 

Tis certain an Oak will grow almoſt in = 
Ground. if it be not too poor, if it be train d u L. 
Qnieine from Seed in that Place; the . aſs 

ae not too cold for it, nor the drieft Banks 
—_ but if we:ſhould expect to have the rink 
dels when we large Trees; I doubt we 


ſhouldibe 7 79 757 251 have already been 


very lain on thi Nu have no occalion 

12 — . ten b ere. "IR 

"er? S Ae | every. Plant 

imhibgs to hi * 8 has, been before 

kinted at; and 2m t. be Ma: re apparent 

a ome Js the where 
ithaut. bout, doubt, e r en d find ET Bap wer 


— 39225 and diſtribute themſelves into their 


OG 5 155 es of 3 _ Reſinous, 
rk 8. wo us, Examen, wor- 
th Wok we bone a and 17 theſe 
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of e but from 2 1 Aenne on ay of Dr of or 
0 0 h we im of the gui the equi: wo 0 

that what's papa y itre, is a 
On irituous ſtance, by ele the lumpy, hea- 


yy Clods of Earth are divided, and that Nitre is 
not only, not an;Efſential in Vegetation, but on the 
. r oppoſite to it. To clear up al 
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would indeed lead us farther than the nature and 
compals of this Chapter. I muſt therefore quit it 
for the pteſent to a more convenient Oppoftuni. 
ty, and finiſh' what more remains concerning” the 
nature of our beſt ſorts of Foreſt- Trees. 
All that has been faid of the training up an Oak, 


| bs likewiſe to be praQtic'd in Beech, that being next 


to Oak, very hard to bring up by artificial Me 
thods ; this Tree when train d up ah Orjgine from 
Seed - fow'd in the place where they are always to 
ſtand, will proſper in very poor Land, and is of the 
nobleſt Shade and Shelter for Beaſts. If to this be 
added, the great advantages that Mr. Hall has pro- 


| 8 sd in telation to Beech- Oil, or indeed were 


Na Maſt for Deer, c, this Tree will a 
to delerve our Care in a particular manner, 
a inſteaq of planting ſo many uſeleſs Limes, 
ech wall haye our r in Sowing, 
Planting, and all other me of Propa gation and 
Improvement. The nature of this Tres 1 have 
: gy of at _— already, and ſhall only obſerve 
e immeaſura a8 thit are in the Syſtem 
oy 8 of foe tees! prbſpering in "a" very 
toner, where others Ein dot Brow at 
ey: Srv "any Human Art de compell'd roaf- 
fie ce th ther fon 5 but ehur which Providence 
then from! the! F ountlation of the 
Were. 3 Bui 605 GX iy! 

b very little work hs obern Em, 
Lime, Sy By "Ec. But by all means 1 _ 3 
gain a Ain adviſe the planting” all open Ave. 
nues with Ev Elm, ſincè Nabe do l ree * 

more r 9 5 than that doks, that Treg 
Wood that ſells better, or indeed that canies 
more noble Spade and Verdur With it; the Um- 
Drag I. caſts Is noble; the Leaves are of a dark 
ng Gren. ud or ebe Tithe to beaded 
by Hep or Gravelly hot Gro; and to turn Ton, 
EL an 
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and ſhed its Leaves in the middle of Summer; 1 
finally,. tis one of the moſt hoſpitable Plants of all, ih 
lince whatever grows under it will, proſher, which 
Aſh, Yew, and ſeveral other Trees will not ſuffer. 4 
Eime, altho we find it che only Furniture of all of Line. # 
our Country-Seats, is in my Opinion one of the worſt 
Trees a: Man can plant in hopes of ever receiving 
future Profit by it; and the only Reaſon I can ſee 
that ſo many of them have been. planted, is, that 
they grow away. pretty quick, are eaſy to propa- 

„ and fill eaſier to train up; no Trees growing 

— — or making a more noble appearance; but 
the little uſe that tis of, ought to caſhier the Plant- 
ing ſo very many of them, and ev'nonly of a few for 

variety's lake ; 1 likewiſe of Scyamore, as uſeleſs of ea 
2s the former.” 1 Eid more. 

Abeal, Poplar, &c, ought by no means to be 

Rais d on good Ground, or in our view, except the 

d MW Ground be of ſuch a Nature (as before I have large- . 

'e ly deſcrib'd) as to admit of nothing beſides, or that 

e nothing elſe will grow upon it; however in Bye- 

m corners, where the Ground is but indifferent, they 

* may be - planted, ev'n in Lands that will bear 

It better, Trees, for their quickneſs of Growth ſake, 

and to fave the Waſte of better Timber for Stiles, 

e Stoop and Rail, Gates, Cc. that are the neceſſary Fur- 

e niture of a Villa, as has already been, and ſhall be 

5 much more largely handled in ſome other Volume. 

The nobleneſs and «uſefulneſs of theſe Trees, of Of Firs. 
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each; beſides the nobleneſs of that Grove is ſuch; 
that a Stranger would juſtly ſtand amaz d to. ſeit. 
if it be the ſame as *twas about fifteen or ſixteen 
r 0: Upon n ſuch Land —.— no Tree can 

2 an to a 1 — Advant: n beyond Oak 

Im, or ary elle z uſe it may be to 

the Drigeift i 4— Aion of the Sap, t all be 
conſider d ſome other tine. 

0f jev-ra, There are ſeveral other Kinds of Foreſt Trees, al 

and Tefl. Of them very eafily Rais d from what has been al- 

ready Fee | the chief of them Birch, Ma- 
ple, Sallows and Aſh, they ey may be mix d promiſ- 
cuouſly with other Wood, and twill be found no 
ay matter to impede or hinder their Growth. 
have one thing more to add in relation to the 
Raifing Wood; for beſides the Ene of Time be- 
fore Wood comes to it's Perfection, and to make 
any Returns, the Husbandman 2 ſelfiſh 
* Perſons object againſt Planting or Raifing: Wood on 
account of the ls of Land for many Vears; 
muſt confeſs in torkſhire, and ſome other Coal Coun- 
tries, the Underwood is of a very little Value; but in 
others where Coals are hard to come by; the Un- 
derwood will in a great meaſure pay the Rent of the 
Ground, and where Land' will not yield above 18 4 
or 25. an Acre, which is the Price in many Places of 
England, tis very certain that Wood is as profitable a 
| Commodity as any they can ſow ; but Oak and Beech, 
Ah, and Elm are in all Countries ofexcellent uſe, and 
I. can't but recommend to all Husbandmen how fru- 
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Trees. 


© gal ſoever they are, to plough up and ſow fifteen 
: or ſixteen Foot of Ground round all their Encloſuers ; 
for this will not only be a great Shelter — — 
Cattle, but likewiſe to their Corn or Graſs (eſpec apr 


ally if it be on bleak cold Grounds) beſides tlie e — Act 
tream Beauty which Wood adds to thoſe” enclos d be 
the uſeand the happy Proſpedt of noble Timber for WW ho! 
Lawns, of Poſterity 
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Chap. 12. The Concluſion, 


From what has here and elſewhere been advancd 
on this Subject, we ſhall find. that' the Account 


will ſtand thus, ( viz. ) for all Avenues, regular 


Walks, Platoons, Cc. in open expos d Ground, 
Ergh/ſh Elm is or ouglit to be preferf d; and Lime, 
too much us d by ſome, ought to be caſt out every- 
where, as of no manner of uſe, Fir will likewiſe 


make a hand ſome Walk. 


For promiſcuous Fee, Thickets Woods 
„ Hornbeam, Maple, 


and Coppices, Oak, 
Witch Dutch Elm, c. a mixture of Fir, &c. 
This if the Ground be dry and ſtrong; but if wet; 


Abeal, Alder, Willow and Oak, if ſow'd naturally, 


and according as has been before taught, is better. 


Aſh is what moſt People chuſe to plant in Hedges, | 


but this I cann't but mightily condemn, for it is a very 
inhoſpitable Plant, and whenever the Hedge comes 
to be a little old and thin (which Aſh being ſet there- 


in forwards very much) there is nothing but Gaps, 


and tis a hard matter ever to recover it; 10 per- 
nicious is Aſh, or indeed (tho not in ſo great 2 
degree) are all ſorts of Trees; I therefore rather 
adviſe in this: Caſe to Plant what Trees the Owner 
deſigns for the Shelter of his Ground, ten or fifteen 
Foot diſtance from the Hedge, it will be a good 
Shade for his Cattle, and will not ſpoil his Hedge. 
By this ſhort Supplement, I have added what 
| had more to ſay on the SubjeCt of Raiſing Trees: 
t remains, that I ſhould illuſtrate as much as I can by 
words, what I mean by the next Deſign of Rural and 
Extenſive Gard'ning, and how far the ſame may be 
ſerviceable to the World. | | 
And firſt, it is neceſſary that Gardens ought to 
appear as large as poſſible, if they were a hundred 
Acresor more, ſtill the nobler ; but how this ſhould 
be done without the loſs of too much Ground, or 
how any Gentleman ſhould be contented to be at fo 
great 
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t an Expence is not obvious to all that perha 
Ry read this Book at firſt fight. | Es 
Tle Method of Sowing and Raifing Wood. is 


certainly much — than planting Exoticks, Ec. 


the way that has followed in all our mo- 
dern Wilderneſſes, beſides it is of conſiderable 
more Uſe and Advantage; and that nothing is 
more noble than our Ergh/h Woods, is as undenia- 
bly true; but that. there ſhould be not too much 
Ground taken up in theſe fort of Rural Gardens; I 
have propos'd, That in the Heart of all Quarters. 
and Diviſions of Wood I am ſpeaking of, there 
ſhall be a large Lawn or open Square, or other Po- 
lygonar or Natural Plot, which may be turm d into 
Kitchen- Gardens, Fruit-Gardens, Orchards, Cc. all of 


© them of conſiderable Uſe; and while the whole 


Deſign appears grand, theſe uſeful Beauties are in 


ſome meaſure hid, tho' they help to make out the 


Bulk of the Deſign. By this I make good my Motto, 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


That thoſe extenſive Plantatious I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, adorn'd with Water and Statues, will add as 
great a Grace to our Country Seats as the moſt ela- 
borate Gardens of the French, will, I believe, not 
be denied, when *tis confider'd that our Graſs and 
Gravel 13 ſo much handſomer than theirs, in which 
reſpect our Parks and common Ridings excel them 
by Nature; but if to that be added Rowling and Le- 
velling the Mould Hills, and a little more ExaCti- 
tude near the Bounds of the inner parts of our Gat- 
dens; how much better may it not be than the 
beſt of their Turf and Carpet Walks and Gardens 
in France or Holland ? | 

And when our Lines of Wood are continued a 
quarter or half a Mile long, and the Garden, as it 
were laid open to it, which I ſhall make more plain 

d in 
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Chap. 12. Phe Concluſion. 
in the Deſigns, I cann't but think it will add a pro- 
digious Magnificence to them. 5 
It may be ask d how thoſe outer Lines are to be 
kept? To which I ſhall anſiver, That the Cattle ſhall 
be the Mowers; and for rowling, a Boy and. Horſe 
will do great deal, and tis not incredible to affirm 
that 100 Acres will not coſt above 50 J. per ann. the 
keeping, ſince there is no occaſion of keeping thoſe 
outer Plantations very fine; a Paddle to cut up any 
ſtaring Thiſtles and other things of that kind, and a 
Scythe fix d into a long Handle, are the chief, Inſtru- 
ments in this Rural way of Gard ning. 
And when Lam ſpeaking of a Scythe fix'd in a 
long Handle, I muſt advite, That this ſtripping up 
or cutting be done wien the Shoots are young and 
tender; for it ſeems to be a Fault both in this and 


Clipping to let them be old and hard, eſpecially it 
would be in this, where ſo much Strength is re- 


quit d to manage this Inſtrument. . 

I muſt then in this Place adviſe my Reader, that 
the Lines J ſpeak of are to be cut up in the Inſide, 
otherwiſe” tis no more than what is in many other 
Farks, where the Garden-lines are too ſoon termi- 
nated, as well by that as the immediate Appearance 
of ſome Grill of Iron, Iron-Gate, or other lich like 
Termination, which is very common in the beſt De- 
ſigns; I that if the Garden be an Eſpalier Hedge, 
the ſame ſhall be continued. quite thro' the Woods 
and Parks, let them go as far as they will, and no 


Appearance where the BotindSof the Garden is. 


And if they are Standards in the Garden, they 


ſhall likewiſe continue in the fame manner; as alſo 


if it be a Graſs Walk, Grabel, Water, or the like, 
they are by theſe Deſigns to go as it were ad inſini- 


tum without changing the Scene: And this Ltake to 


be the eſſential part of theſe and all other Deſigns of 
this kind, in which other Countries out-do us; 
and it muſt be added, that the beſt of our Gatdens 

8 diſcover 
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gination, he proceeds to this of Gardens. 


— 


Ihe Concluſion. Chap. 1.2: 


diſcover, the Slenderneſs of their View by a Termi- 
nation moſt Deſigners are fond of, I mean tine Iron 
Gates, a kind of Artifice not good, and a whiping 
Expence in the Bargain. 


I beg leave here to inſert the ingenious Thoughts 
of a late Author ( Shectator, Vol. 6, No. 4 14.) where, 
after he had elegantly deſcrib d the general and plea- 
ſing Idea's that exterior Objects convey — 


6 If we conſider (ſays he) the Works of Nature 
« and Art, as they are qualify d to entertain the 
„Imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very defective, 
jn compariſon of the former; for tho they may 
« ſometimes appear as Beautiful or Strange, they 
© can have nothing in them of that Vaſineſs. and 
*: Immenfity, which afford ſo great an Entertain- 
« ment to the Mind of the Beholder.. The one may 
ebe as Polite and Delicate as the other, but can 
“ never ſhew her ſelf ſo Auguſt and Magnificent in 
the Delign. There is ſomething more bold and 
e maſterly in the rough, careleſs Strokes of Nature, 
than in the nice Touches and Embelliſhments of 
« Art. The Beauties of the moſt ſtately; Garden 
«* or Palace lie in a narrow Compaſs, the Imagina- 


« tion immediately runs them over, and requires 


% ſomething elſe to gratifie her; but, in the wide 
Fields of Nature, the Sight wanders up and 
* down without Confinement, and is fed with an 
< infinite variety of Images, without any certain 
** Stint or Number, For this Reaſon we always find 
* the, Poet in love with a Country Life, where Na- 


ture appears in the 8 Perfection, and fur- 


< niſhes out all thoſe Scenes that are moſt apt to 
e delight the Imagination. | Sy 


Seriptorum 
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Seriptorunt chorus ommis amt nemis & fugit Urbes. 
| : Hor , 


| Hic fecura ques, & neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum; hic latis otia fundis, 
| Sees, vivique lacus, hic frigids Tempe, 
MMagituſque bum, molleſgue ſub arbore ſomni. 
| POO: {SO TITS: Virg. 


« But tho there are ſeveral of theſe wild Scenes, 
© that are more delightful than any artificial Shows 
& yet we find the Works of Nature ſtill more plea- 
«fant, the more they reſemble thoſe of Art: For 
in this caſe our Pleaſure riſes from a double Prin- 
« ciple; from the Agreeableneſs of the Object to 
* the Eye, and from their Similitude to other Ob- 
* jects: We are pleaſed as well with comparing 
* their Beauties as with ſurveying them, and can 
c repreſent them to our Minds, either as Copies or 
* Originals. Hence it is that we take delight in a 
* ProſpeQt which is well laid out, and diverſified 
* with Fields and Meadows, Woods and Rivers; 
* in'thoſe accidental Landskips of Trees, Clouds, 
and Cities, that are ſometimes found in the Veins 
of Marble; in the curious Fret-work of Rocks 
le and Grotto's; and, in a word, in any thing that 
d hath ſuch a Variety or Regularity as may ſeem 
an the Effect of Defign, in what we call the Works 
in * of Chance. 3 KR. 23 3 
1d . © Tf the Produèts of Nature rife in Value, accord- 
a- ing as they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of Art, we 
- may be ſure that artificial Works receive a greater 
to Advantage from their Reſemblance of ſuch as are 

natural; becauſe here the Similitude is not onl 

I pleaſant, but thePattern more perfect. The meettiel 
nm |. appt ever aw, was one drawn on the Walls 

Jof a dark Room; which ſtood oppoſite on one fide 
CS» S 2 t 
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<« to a navigable River, and on the other to a Park. 

e The Experiment is very common in Opticks. Here 

« you might diſcover the Waves and Fluctuations 

* of the Water in ſtrong and proper Colours, with 

« the Picture of a Ship entering at one end, and | 

* ſailing by degrees thro the whole Piece. On a-l 

<« nother there appear'd the Green Shadows of Trees, M 

« waving to and fro with the Wind, and Herds of 
0 
. 


- 


* Deer among them in Miniature, leaping about up- 
-© on the Wall. 1 muſt confeſs the Novelty. of ſuch 
| a Sight may be one occaſion of its Pleaſantneſs to 
1 the Imagination, but certainly the chief Reaſon is = . 
| its near Relemblance to Nature, as it does not M .. 
only, like other Pictures, give the Colour and Fi- . 
&« gure but the Motion of the Things it repreſents. - 
We have before obſerv'd, that there is gene- . 
& rally in Nature ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, M .. 
| than what we meet with in the Curioſities of Art. .. 
When therefore we ſee this imitated in any mea- 
“ ſure, it gives us 4 nobler and more exalted kind 
* of Pleaſure than what we receive from the nicer 
* and more accurate Productions of Art. On this 
& Account our Erng//h Gardens are not 10 entertain- 
ce ing to the Fancy as thoſe in France and Ita), 
« where we ſee a large Extent of Ground covered 
cover with an agreeable Mixture of Garden and Fo- 
* reſt, which repreſent every-where an artificial 
ce Rudeneſs, much more charming than that Neat- 
© neſs and Elegancy which we meet with in thoſe 
ce of our own Country. It might indeed be of ill 
* Conſequence to the Publick, as well as unprofitable 
{© to private Perſons, to alienate fo much Ground MF . 
* from Paſturage and the Plough, in many Parts of . 
« a Country that is ſo well peopled, and cultivated . 
« to a far greater Advantage. But why may not 21 
whole Eftare be thrown into a kind of Garden by = . 
& frequent. Plantations, that may turn as much to 
* the Profit as the Pleaſure of the Owner? A Marſh 
85 | EY 5 © ovet- 
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* overgrown with Willows, or a Mountain ſhaded 


. * with Oaks, are not only more beautiful, but 


e mote' beneficial, than when they lie bare and un- 
.* adortd. Fields of Corn make a pleaſant Prof: 
“ pedct, and if the Walks were a little taken care 
* of that lie between them, if the natural Embroi- 
** dery of the Meadows were help d and improv d by 


* ſome ſmall Additions of Art, and the ſeveral Rows 


* of Hedges ſet off by Trees and Flowers, that the 
Soil was capable of receiving, a Man might make 
ce a pretty Landskip of his own Poſſeſſions. | 


„Writers, who have given us an Account of 


& China, tell us, the Inhabitants of that Country laugh 
* at the Plantations of onr mCi res which are 
laid out dy the Rule and Line; becauſe, they ſay, 
% any one may place Trees in equal Rows and uni- 
form Figures. They chuſe rather to ſhew a Ge- 
* nius in Works of this Nature, and therefore 
4 always conceal the Art by which they direct them- 
wi ae They have a Word, a ſeems, in their 
Language, by which they expreſs the particular 
” Beauty bf ben that tis {trikes he Ima- 
* gination at firſt Sight, without diſcovering what 
© it is that has ſo agreeable an Effect. Our Bririh 
* Gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of humouring 
Nature, love to deviate from it as much as poſh- 
“ble. Our Trees riſe in Cones, Globes, and Pyra- 
% mids. We ſee the Marks of the Sciſſars upon e 
very Plant and Buſh. I do not know whether I 
* am ſingular in my Opinion, but, for my own part, 
* I would rather look upon a Tree in all its Luxuri- 
* ancy and Diffuſion of Boughs and Branches, than 
'* when it is thus cut and trimmed into a Mathema- 
* tical Figure; and cannot but fancy that an Or- 
** chard in Flower looks infinitely more delightful, 
than all the little Labyrinths of the moſt tiniſh'd 
Parterre. ä 
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But I ſhall not co py this Paper an 183 80 i 
it ſhould appear. invi | (hang ; and indeed tis a Sub 
properer for another Perſon to uſe than me: 5 
ever, this I dare affirm, That had there been as po 
a 1 5 ber of Oak and 9180 Trees rais d in our 
don Nurleries as there Greens. olberiy 
would have reap'd more nels by it than 
and perhaps theſe Kingdoms — have been ſome 


Millions the richer on that account, beſi belides the No- 
bleneſs and Grace that. 5 accrued dete ou 


Our 


Country Seats thereby. This natural Wild 
Gardens is every where deſcribed by enious 
Dares of our Country, = of which hal quote, 


and then conclude this Vo 5 Here 

8 Th firſt is Mr. Pope' eiption of Windjo 
ore 

The Graves of Eden, 25 d pow „ ſo lang, . 
Live in De / eſcription, — , Le in Sang 
T beſe, were my Bre ef inh inſpir 21 25 goal 2 
Like them in Beauty, ſhauld be. lik 
Here Hills and Dales, the I Ae 75 the Plein, 
Here Earth and Water ſeem, ſtrive i; 
Not Chaos-like, together cruſſi t and bruis Ki: 
72 ut, as the World, harmonioufly confus 4, 
Where Order in Variety we ſee 
And where, tho' all Things Her, all agree. 
Here waving Groves a chequer d Scene d q. 
And part admit, and part exclude the Day. 
As ſome coy N mph her Lover's warm Addreſs, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite. repreſs: = 
T here interſpers 'd in Lawns and opening Glades, _ 
Then Trees ariſe that ſhun each other's Shades. 
Here in full Light the Ruſſet Plains extend, 
There wrapt in Clouds the Blueiſb Hills aſcend. 
Eo y the wild Heath diſplays ber Purple Dyes, 
And midſt the Deſart fruitful Fields ariſe : 
That crown'd with tufted Trees. and ſpringing Corn, 
Like verdant ies the ſable Wa afte adorn. - 

Of 
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Inbound the' Noon ride Bowers ; thus was this Place 


Chap. 12. The ee on. 26 i 
Ler India boaft her Plants," nor eit ELSE | 
The welpine Amber of the balmy toy e AN Lg | 
While by our Oakes the pretioiꝶ Load is born. 
And Realur commanded, which thoſe Trees alen, 


That inimitable e of Paradiſe by Mi. 


ton, worthily yo” a Place e theſe Rutal 
Landskips':( oY 


Ap RG Eden "AY a Rider DES? OS 
Nor hang d bis Courſe, hut bro 4 ſhaggy thit* - 
Paſs'd underneath eu d; for God' . thrown -— 


That Mountain; t his Garden Mould high rais'd, 


Upon the rapid Current, which thro Veins iſ 
Of Porous Earth, with kindly Thirf up dran, | 


Rye a fred Fountain ; and with many u Rill— 
Water d the Garden; "theme Bite el!!! Ki: 


Down the fte Glide, and 1751 ißt ether Tas fl 


Which from the” 222 Pate Aon e Ls 


And now divided into four, Sn 


Run diverſe; wundring many a 9 Realn wor 


And Country, whereof here needs no Account, 
But rather to tell how, if Art told 7 REI 
How from that — Faun the #iſped Brooks: 
Rowling on orient Pearl, and Sands of Gold, © © 
With 'mazy Error under” pendint Shades, 1 
Ran Nectar biſit ing ech Pate, n 5 
Flow'rs worthy of: Paradiſe z 4570 mice Art, 
Ir” Beds and noa 54 Int Nit urs Boon 

Fur d forth 22 an 22 und Dale, and Plain. | 
Both where the Morning dun firfl warmly ſmote f 
The open Field, and he 'atpierced Shade. 1 


7 . 


A bappy Rural Stat of various View; | 
Groves, whoſe rich Trees to wept odorousGums and Balm, 
Others whoſe Fruit hurniſb d with Golden Rind, 
Hung amiable, Heſperian Fables true, 
Of true here only y and delicious Taſte. 

9 4 Betwixt 
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Berwixt them Lawns, o level Downs and Yooks, | 
Graſing the the tender. \Herb, were a 


Of palmy. Hdlock, or the flow” ry Lops. 
Of h I: ale Valley {pr ond hen Dore, | 


155 rs of all Hue, and without them the Roſe: 2 
7 5 Side unbrggious 4 Grotto aud Capes 
ooo cool Receſs, o er ohich the mantling Vine 
ays forth ber purple Grape, and gently.creeps - 
Luxuriant ; mean while murm'ring Waters fall 
Down the Nope Ht, diſpers'd,; or in a Lake, 
Thus to the fringed Bank with Myriles crown. I 
Her C 2 A vir or nay, unite their. Streams. . 
*. ö w. G55 Urn Milton z Paradiſe Lof, 
Aeg M n \ . 
What 3 Verte N of Natural. "Thoughts. iS bare 
found. ne youd the trifling diminutive Beau- 
ties of ſome of gur Modern Gardens, as the Poem is 
ſupegior to the meaneſt Ballad: In thoſe Scenes tis 
hard to turn one 8. Head; any way without Wonder 
and Surprize, whilſt in our modern Gardens a few 
clipp d. Plants and, Nedges.is. thecurmoſt: of our Va- 


riety. N * wy N 9 . 10 U « 


| hall detain th Reader; ng, longer "than t to fe- 


| marks. lomei Waere of b 8 in theje Rural 


Woks. + ob and Favs 

In this it is often ID Beos that have 
Ponds to make; ich, 'which are certainly beau- 
tiful as well as uſeful; 13 but its gen to one but they 
are in ſome cunning. Hole or orher, chere tis impol- 
hble to ſee them, anc hat they ſhould+add any Grace 
to the Seat in general; Mhereas fad it been rightly 
managed, there rod. be Walks !anted to and round 
about them: And if they cann t be contain d within 
the Limits of the Gardens, or in view-of the Houſe, 
pins would carry ſome Arm of the Garden to 


view them, or, if poſſible, correſponding or project- 

ing over them. I, for my own part, who have been 
all ny Te, f; ace 1 had any Ttovghts of this way, 
obſerving 
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Chap. 12. Ihe Concluſion. 
obſerving it, have griev d to ſee: Money thrown” a- 
way in Holes and Corners, which might have been 


laid out ſo much to the Advantage and Beauty of a 


And altho' theſe Dilemmas be too true, it is yet a 
very hard matter to undeceive Gentlemen of their 
Error. This I have ſpoke to already in the Preface, 
and 1hall not make much more Repetition of it: 
And indeed the only Objection that I find rais'd 
againſt Writing and Printing Schemes and Books of 
"Gard ning, is the baſe Uſe and abſurd Imitation that 
many Gard'ners make of them; for as Situation and 
Soils very much differ, tis hard for any Perſon to 
-preſcribe Rules that may be ſuitable to every par- 
ticular one; ſo that theſè dull Imitators, like Quacks 


and Plagiaries, ſtealing ſomething out of one Book, 


and ſomeihing out of another, make ſuch a Medley, 


that a judicious Perſon: can't but be forry to ſee it. 


Mr. Pope ſeems to hint at ſuch Perſons as theſe 


in his afore· mentioned inimitable Eſſay on Criticiſm: 


A litilè Learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian Spring 
Theſe ſhallow Drafts intoxicatè the Brain; 
And drinking largely, ſobers us again. 


This is certainly too muchithe: Caſe of many that 
pretend to give Deſigns in.Gardfning, as it is of many 


other Artizans; and I have, not long lince, ſeen one of 
them with a Deſign like a Buttet Print, taken out of 


one of our old Books of Gard ning, in as great Extaſy 


as Pythagoras was ſaid to be; When he offer d the 


Hecatomb to the Gods for the happy Invention of 
very uſeful Froblem in the Mathematicks. 
Gentlemen therefore, in ſuch Caſes, ought not to 
depend on the ſingle Judgment of themſelves or a 
Gard'ner (perhaps very ingenuous in many reſpects) 
yet in this may be entirely ignorant. If he is - 


the ER of three or ap good. Deſizns it 8 
certainly the better, out of which he may ut the 


beſt; which is all char I ſhall ſay as to this Point. 


And as this Introductory Volume is interſ pets d 
with the Ha 2 Uſe, and Beauty of this Employ, 
it tnay A . eee improper to cloſe it with that 
harmonious and iful Protraiture of a Country 
Life by Horace, and in Imitation of him by our oft- 


mentioned Seraphick Cotoley; which, tho' it be in 
Tome Hands already, is a Work that may not fall 


into the Hands. of many of my Profeſhon, tor whoſe 
ſake this isina great meaſure calculated, fince- there 
is nothing that will enlarge and ſweeten the Minds 
of Man more than ſuch Poems as theſe; and how 


much of that kind is wanting to thoſe Perſons, eve- 
ry Ingenious Man will readily own. 


The worthy Mr. Cow/ey afore· nam d deſerves a 


greater Encommm than can poſſibly be given him by 


ſo mean a Pen, for his fiveet 1 Thoughts: on theſe A- 
muſements. Thus he begin? 
Happy the Man whom bounteous Gods allow 


With his own Hands Paternal Ground to plough. * 


Like the firſt Mortals happy he, 

From Buſi fer and the 22. Mone y free. ot 
Not human Storms break off, at 3 his Sleep, - 
Nor loud Alarms of Nature on the Deep. 

From all the Cheats of Lam be lives — 

Nor does th Aﬀront of. \Palaces endure. 
Sometimes the beauteous Marriageable Vi r ? 


Into the luſiy Bradegroom Elm dozs wt 


Sometimes the harren Trees ar 

And grafts new Life into the feanful Wind 

Sometimes h ſbeumt bis Flock, and ) Nee 
Stirs up the Golden Treeſure: of the rer. 155 
He ſees the lowing Herdi walk & or the Plain, 

It hiſſt nezghbouring Hills low back the ſame again. 


And when the Segſon rich as well as 40, 


7 All ber Autumnal Beauty docs difplay: 


How 


. * 
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Chap. 12. The Concluſion. 


How is he pleas'd th encreaſing Uſe to ſee 

Of bis well truſted Labour bend the Irre; 

Of which large Shares on the glad Sacred B 

He gives to Friends, and to the Gods repays.: - 

With how much Foy does be beneath Jome Shade, 

By aged, Trees — Enbraces made, 

His careleſs Head on the freſh Green recline, 

His Heart unqbargd with Fear or with Deſign: : 

By By bim a River conſtamtiy 120 

he Birds above rejoice with various — 

And in the ſolemn Scene the Orgies keep 

Like Dreams miæ d with. the Gravity J Sleep; 

4 which does always there for. Entrance wait, 
nought within apainſt it ſhats the Gala. 

Thus charm'd was he with theſe bleſted OS 
and ina few Pages following reſolves: 

Nor by me .e er ſhall yaw — 

Tou of all Names tbe ſureſt and the. —_ 

Yu Muſes, Books, and ah 02 Co 
tou Gardens, Fields, and W forſaken ey 
So long as Life it ſelf forfi ſakes not me. 

With Man, in the ow Enj joymieat of theſe 
Shades, methinks I hear one, not only during 
the Vigour and Gaiety of Life, but alſo in his laſt 
departing Moments, when the ene Fame of 
Truth prevails, ready to ſay :- 

O cruel Fate! whoſe unrelenting N Vc 
Gives Man his fatal Stroke; but then the Hur 
To him uncertam is; here Jet. me muſings bes; \. 

With Mind unſpotted, and from Mz chief frees 
From theſe. bleſt Shades in Triumph tet me Ny, 
And learn to live in Heav n before I die. 

L welcome Death, nor fear his gloomy End, 

But daily die, and learn my State to mend. 
Ter, oh dear Shades, how from you fhall'T part, 
Tis youve engroſs'd the Preaſures of my Heart 
In you I've learnt what's the ſupremeſt Good, 

And Heav'n I've found an amidſt a ſilent Wood : 


here 
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The Concluſion. Chap. 12. 


There we view Nature in her ga 2 Artire, 
_ there its 2 1 e, 

ben firſt grtat Plato did the World po 
— Jajte of its own H. mf 
Iz theſe exterior Scenes aright he placd * 
His beauteous Thoughts, and rbem he al, fo 8rac 4 
IWith elevated Views to Heap a hoe, OV 
And fix d his Footfteps in a pleaſant Grove...” 
Great Epicurus couli not cure hir Mind 
Without thoſe Pegſures. Tully could not l 
Place mort ſuiting to his learned 7 hemes, 
Than the ſweet Beauties theſe nem rous $:enes. 
Virgil «nd Horace fil! the pleaſing. Line, 18 
One in bisWritmgs, t other bis Sabine, Mets 
But botty their Songs in this were full ſabe. 
Here let me nam my former Wiſh renew, 
And as Poe liu d, ſo let me die in 6 
But, lo] alternate Thoughts that Has 0 ber carb, 
An the wert Muſt of tha Mind d appt 
Now Hope exalts it from N Fain, 
But pond rous Fear depr eſſes it again. 
Now ye iilate, ev'n — wert Exceſs, '* 
But gloomy Horrors do the > agen ro 5 
Like pong toſs d Veſſel in the ruffling Main | 


U to the Skies, but quickly down again. 


Like rowling Billows, drove by furious Wi ind, f 
So row! the broke Idea r of the Mind. 
Sweet Shades adlieu. here let my Du remain, | 
Cover d with:Flow'rs, fret 3 Noife and Pain. 
Let winged Birds my Epicedium fing, 
And murm ring Ef oes diſtant Tidings ring. 
Let Ever-Greens the turfy Tomb adorn,. 
And roſcid Dews, the Glory of the Morn, 5 
= Carpet deck; then — my Soul poſſe 7 

The hap Scenes of an eternal Blifs. 
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An Alphabetical 


IN D E X. 


* 


Argen bis pious Roſe "hy in bis little 

Garden, page 12. His Anſwer to Alexander, 14. 

His Unwillingneſs to . his quiet Employ deſerib d 
Mr. Cowley, 

Abeal raiſed by bac 8 p. 166. Better by Lia, 
170 & leq. 

Abraham planted a Grove at Beerſheba, P. 4+ 


Adam, he Firſt Man, p. 3. The innocent Employ of 


Eve and him in Pars iſe, deſcrib'd by Milton, 216. 
By Blackmore, 217. Their Fall, and terrible La- 


mentation for Poor | E-xpullion from Paradiſe, 69,70 | 


Adonis, 2 Royal Gard ner, p. 5. 

Aglaus, a pious, _ e, buſty empliyed in 
bis little Garden, p. 6 

Agriculture. Gard'ning, — Planting: the Nobleneſs 

ond * Julneſs of them, p. 121, c. Tbs ow wn 
iy, 3. 
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Ahaſuerus's Entertainment in the open Garden, p. 8. 


Air, an Eſay concerning it, p. 108. The general Be- 


nefit of it, 109. The Ge B Benefits of it in 
Vegetation; 110. Eloftick Power Air in 
Vegetation, ibid. | 

Albanum, one of Seneca * Crim Villa's, p. ). 

Alina bis Garden deſcrib'd from Homer, by Mr. 
Euſden, p. 7. 

Alders \ raiſed of Layers, p. 


Anchiſes, the Father —_—_ 7 . by Virgil in 


the happy Abodes „ Grove and Garden „p. 15,145. 


Ancients, their Miſtakes in the Deſcenſion of the Sap,12. 


Anthony, Aonſi eur Boileau s Gard ner, bis Letter to 
bim, p. 35. 


Apollodorus, Gard ner 70 Epicurus, p. 10. 


Arcuation, the Method of Raiſing Trees by it, p. 170. 

Artaxerxes er or Artaxerxes Longimanus. vid, 
—_— 

Aſcenſion, Daibcnfion and Circulation of Sap enquir- 
ed into, p. 121, &c. 


Aſh, raiſe from Seed, p. 257 Er Managentie, 


from 157 0 181 
Attraction, tobat, p. 100. Sold by Palfon, ibid: 
Auguſtus Cæſar, his 1 to rerrieve Aericul 
ture in Italy; 167 © 
Auſtin (S.) his ſolemn Converſion wrought under 2 
Tee, p. 1491. 
Avlfion, P. . 


\ Acon;o or y rule ord) Monbire * him, p. 5 
His miſtaken Opinion re the great bf- 


Fels Gf Water in Vegetation, 87: 
Beale Dr.) à curious Eater of bis in the Grontl 


f Trees, p. 47. 
Beaufort ( Buche of ') a great Lover of Botany "and 


Exoticks, p. 57. Her buſie and conſtant Enploy 
therein, ibid. 
| Bedford 


The INDEX, 


Bedford Dutcheſs of) quoted from gr ww. Temple, 5 

Belvedere, the G Garde. of the great Ponti 5 
Rome, p. 20. 

Bianum, one of Seneca's Country Villa's, p. 25. 

Blackmore (Sir Richard) his Deſcription of the 
Sun. p. 106. | His Deſcription of Adam in bis 


State of Innocence, p. 217. 
Blenheim Gardens, p. 62. 
Bobart (Mr.) Profeſſor of Botany in Oxford, p. 43. 
Beile Monſieur) bis fweer Thoughts on Rerire- 


ment, p. 3 35, 36. Part of bis Liner 7 bie Garde- 
ner. 


Boggy 3 for Birch Poplar, Aſh, Willow oro, p. 1 2 

Borelli, that the Air is the Principal Cauſe 7 N | 
getation, p. 110. 

Boyle (Mr.) a great natural Philoſopher and Ger: 
dener, p. 47. 

Brown Sir (Thomas) Memoirs of him, p. 53. Author 
rbe Gardens of Cyrus, ibid. 

8 Park; the nobleſt Nurſery of the World, 

8, Ac. 

Pulleich (Lord Tredſurer) an carly] Plantey fi Re- 

Card Walks, M135 
8 


C5 (Lord) " © ans, in Gard ig, 


Aden (Lord) his Gardens at St. best p 


Caſhiobury, a noble Sear of rhe Earls of Eier, Pp: 06 

Cæſar, his Gardens at Rome, p. 2 

Cato he Philgſopher, Author of 7 iſe of Agrt- 

culture, under the Title de A Ruſtics, P. 23: 

Chalky Land, Beech; Walnut, Jumper, Em, Ahh, 
Oak, but no Poplar. 

e —5 of Lincolnſhire) bis Method if Plant- 


, P. 1 
1 . (Vie of Great Britain ) ſome account of 
im, 38. 
Charles 
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Charles II. (Ng of Great Britain) 4 great - L. 
der of Planting, p 39. A noble Een on of * | 


in $f —f of bis Country, ibid. 4 


Cheſnut (of two Kinds) Rais d of Seed, p 157. Uo 


.. manag d, from p. 157 10 181. 


Child (Sir Richard) His Gardens. at Wanſtead, p 6 2. | 


Chus, vid. Zoroaſter, p. 4 


Claudius (the Enperor) a Lover: of Agrigutture and 


ard ning, pi P. 54. II Ie 


Claudius Albanius (Enperor ) his Love of fru, 


p. 28, Wrote a Book of Georgicks, ibid. 


Clerc ( Monſieur la) bis 1 2 25 7 8 pringe gr co | 


der d, 240," 222. 
Cleopatra, Her tragical End, 


Courſe Ground, good ov . Treee neliorited 5 


Ploughing, &c. P. 1 
Collis Hortulorum, or a 22 f Garden at Rome, 
ſome Account of it, p. 16. 
Collumela ( « Roman ) Wrote a "Draiſe de be 
Ruſtici, and Dedicated it to Claudius p. 23. 
Cook Mr.) Gardner to the Earl of Eſſex, p. 5 
Compton ( Henty Lord Biſhop: of. London) a great — 
ver of Gard ning, particularly exotic Flants, p. 5 2. 
Country Lite, the Pleaſures 12 it, deſcrib d by Vir- 
gil, p. 20, 21, 22, 24. By Monſi ſeur Boileau, 35, 


36, 147. By Mrs, Phillips; 56. By Mr. Steele, 65; 


66. By Horace, 264. 
Cowley (My. )Memoirs of bis Life, p. 30. A poſh 


onate Lover of Gard ning, ibid. He Deſcription 
of the Great Diocleſian s Retirement, yo, o 


Abdolonymus, 51. Of. Aglaus, 6 
Craggy Ground will produce 40 Er, . eb 


Oak from Seed; not elſe, as n ncirher of the 


other two, p. 1 1 

Cyrus {the Great ) Memoirs y is Birth au Elu- 
cation, p. 8. His noble and extenſive Genius in 
Planting, p. 26. His ROE Cataſtrophe. b. 1 
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A Anvers (Henry, Ear! of Danby) Founder of the 
D Phyſick-Garden. at Oxford, _—_ . 
David (King Iſtael) p. 4. m_— | 
Deerham (the Reverend Mr.) affirms from Borel- 
li, that Air is the principal Cauſe of Vegetas 
tion, p. TIO. | | ar 
Delacampius, a Commentator on Pliny, p. 14. 
Dews, their Original, 86. And Uſe, ibid: 
Dioclefian (the Emperour) bis voluntary Retire- 
ment, and noble Gardens ar Salona, p. 29. Foeti- 
cally ee by Mr. Cowly, ibid. 
Diogenes Laertius, his Account of Epicurius his Gar- 
den, Rc. p. 9, Io, 11, c. 
Domitian (7 ry ne bis Gardens at Rome, p. 29. 
Druids, the Oak ſacred to them, p. 36. | 
Dryden (Mr.) his Deſcription of a fine Wood, p. 146: 
Several Tranſlations out of Virgil on that Sub- 
zed, p. 16, 20, 21, &c. | 
Dry, Poor, Clear Soil wil! produce Holly, Walnut, 
Maple, Abeal, Black Alder, Sallow, Poplar, not 
Willow, p. 194. 
Dry, Rich Ground, Walnut, Cheſnut, Oak, Beech, 
Hornbeam and Lime, ibid. 3 
Dry, Sandy, Hot Ground, Birch, Beech and Lime, 
with a little help, but not Elm to any Pur- 
7 ofe P. 195+ | 


» 


E. ä 
Arth, an Eſſay concerning it, p. 72. The Speci- 
E. fick * of it, p. 74. Ougbt to be ſome- 
times renew d, p. 75. Earth and Dung better 
mix d, than us d ſimply, p. 81, &c. | 
yptians, very early Conners P. 5. Their Venera- 


for Kitchen Food, p. 65. 
Elm (of three ſorts) Rais d by Suckers, p. 165. But 
better by Arcuation, 1 1 9. | 


Eliza · 
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Elizabeth (2xcen of England) ſhort Memoirs of 8 


her, p. 37. Ga 
Elyzium, its Deſcription. by Virgil, p. 15. Gal 
Emplaſtratio, what, p. 173. Gar 


Epicurus, the nobleſt Gardener of Greece, p. 8. Gaar 
The firſt that ur large, extenſtve Rural Gar. 
dens, ibid. 

Eſſex (Earl of) a Lover of Gardening and Plant- 
ing, p. 46. 

Eve, ber ſolicitous and happy Toil in Paradi iſe, * 16. 


Her orrowful Lamentation at her Ex ulſiom out 
of "1465-4 69. n 


Evelyn (Mr. ) bis "Li pr and 8 


Pen in the Theory of Gard ning, p. 44, 45. 
Euſden, (Mr.) his 22 of the 2 18 Alci- 


nous, from Homer's Odyſſ. 7th. p. Fo. 


5 


Ftp (Crrdinal) bas fine Gardens at Tivoli, p. 30. 
Fat Soil excellent for Limes, and all other ſorts 
of Trees, p. 195. 
rida (Mr. ) Gardener to the Earl of Bedford. p. 58. | 
Fir (of o Kinds) Rais'd from Seed, p. 157. How md. Gr 
nag d, from 157 to 181. 
Floralia, or Flower-Feaſts in Honour of Flora, ce- 
lebrated at Rome in April and May, p. 53- 
Flinty 92 Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, if ſow'd, 
19 


„ 2 Palace and Gardens of the King of 
France, p. 31. 


Foreſt Trees, Directions to raiſe them, p. 144. 
Foreſt-Works, dęſcribd by Mr. Pope, P. 260. 
Foreſt-work Hangings 8 the Phrygian and Tyrian 
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Dames, p. 53. | | 

G. F 

(Cots (Emperor) a great one 1 Garden- ll © 
Ing, p. 28, 
Gadi- 
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Gaditanus, 257 Birtbplice of Collutnella, p. 24: 
Galba (the per ) bis Gardens at Rome, p. 27: 
Gardens and Gard ning coeval with the World, p. 2. 
Gardens of Eden, 12 3. Of Babylon, p, 5. Of Ado- 
by nis, ibid. The Heſperides, p. 5, 6 Of Alcinous, 
P. 6, 7. Of Epicurus, p. 9. Of Theophraftus, 
t- P. T2. Of Tarquinius, P. 16: Of Mxcenas, 72 18. 
M Cxfar, 27. Of Domitian, ibid. Of Sergius, ibid. 
6. Of Saluſt, hid. Of Martial, zbid. Of Seneca, p. 25. 
bo Of Dioclefian, 29. Of Belvedere, p. 30. Of Ver- 
failles, p. 31. Of Marli, d. Of Fontainbleau, ibid. 
Me St. Clou, ibid. Of Hampton-Court, p. 39, 57. Of 
enſington, p. 62. Of Longeleat, P 58. Of Blen- 
ci. beim, p. 62. Of Wanſtead, ibid. &c 
Gerrard, an eminent Botanick, p. 4 2. 
Gravel, hoo to be mix d and laid in Walks,p.244, 245: 
Gravelly Ground, that which is Hungry, only Abeal 
0. and Dutch Elm; not Oak, Aſh, Engliſh Elm, not 
ts Walnut, &c. p. 195. Moift Gravel, Cheſnut, Elm, 
Oak, Pine and Fir, Green Willow, Englith, Dutch 
58. and French Elms, 194. 
24. Groves and Gardens, the Delights and Cſes of them, 
145. The Elyzium of the Antients, 15 14 5, 146. 
ce he Habitation of Innocent Love ibid. Influential 
to Poetick Raptures, 147. Influential for excite- 
54 ment of Penetential Expreſſions and Affectione, 
149. The Place of St. Auſtin's Converſion, ibid. 
of Where Abraham entertaind Angels, 151. The 
Burying-Places of the Antients, ibid. T he Abode 
14 Sepulchre of our Bleſſed Saviour, ibid. 
5 H. 
1 ( Eniperor ) diſcourſing in bis Gar- 
den, p. 28. | | 
Hallifax (Earl of) bis Rural way of Gard ning, p. Ga. 
n- Halley (M.) bis Opinion of the Original of Springs, 
doubted. p. 220. ; — 
di- | | T 2 Hamp- 
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Hampton- Court Gardens, when made and alter d 
p. 57, 58. 0 | 
Heat, he chief Agent in Attraction or Pulſion, p. 102 


Heſiod, 2 Grzcian Author of Agriculture, p. 6. 
Heſperides (the Gardens of) deſcribd by Mr. Rows, 


_— 155 
Holly, vais d by Seed, p. 151. How manag d. form 157, 


to 181. | | 
Homer, 2 Tranſlat. from him of Alcinous's Gardens, pl. 
Horace, hie love for Husbandry and Gard ning, 
P 7 2. ths Epiſtle to bis Steward on a Country: 
Je. 22, 23. | 
Hornbeam, 7a:s'd of Seed, p. 157. L' Management, 
From 157 10 181. | 


Horti Penfiles of Babylon, p. 5, 9. 


J 
8 (King of Great Britain) Memoirs of hin, 
„ | | | 
James Il (King of Great Britain) 4 ſhort Account of 


Him, p. 42. 
Jeſus Chriſt (our Bleſſed Saviour) his Oratory and 
Burial in a Garden, p. 15 I. 
Inoculation, what, p. 179. Confounded with Emplaſtra. 
tion, 2bid, 
Tuſtus Lipfius, his Account of Seneca, p. 25. 
Juvenal his Account of the Gardens of Seneca, ibid. 


Of Solitude, p. 146. 


Kew, a Seat of the Lord Capel's, p.46. 


L 
Aertes ( King) a Planter and Pruner, in Ho- 
mer, p.88. | 
Lamoignon (Monſieur) Addreſs'd to by Boileau, 35, Cc. 
Land (heavy) a proper Compoſt for it, p. 76. 


Land (light) d proper Compoſt for it, p. 78. 


Land (worn out) how to repair it, p. 8, 
Lewis XIV. (King of France) the greateſt Gard ner 
in Hiſtory, p. 31. Lict 
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ped rer 


1 

Licinius Crallus, Conſul of Rome, p. 1 

* ( Country) the Pleaſures of it, by Veil b. 20, 21, 
By Monſieur Boileau, 35, 36, 147. By Mrs. 


Philips 56. By Mr. Steele, 65, 66. By Mr. 
Cowley, 262, &c. 


Life (the Principle of it) in Trees, p. 116. The oe | 


of it in Vegetation, &c. p. 117. 


Lime, raisd by Laying, P. 170. Tis Management, 


from 170 70181. 


Lindley (Counteſs of ) 1 Planting, p. 54,5 5. 


Lives or Memoirs of. the moſt emmnettVirtuoſs Sin Gar- 
dening, Viz. Adam, p. 3. Noah, 4, Zoroaſter, ibid. 
Abraham, ibid. Solomon, ibid. Semiramis, 5. Nebu- 
chadonoꝛzor, ibid. Adonis, tbid. The. Heſſ rides, ibid. 


Homer, 6. Heſiod, ibid. Alcinous, bid. Cyrus, 8 


Ahaſuerus, ibid. Laertes, ibid. Ep icurus, 9, 10, IT. 
Pifi ſtratus, ibid. Theophraſtus, 1 7 I 2. Abdolony- 
mus, 12, 13, 14. Thraſeas, 15. Tarquinius Super- 
bus, 16. ' Quintus Cincinnatus, 17. Julius and Au- 


guſtus Cælar ibid. Virgil, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Vi- 
truvius, 22. Horace, zbzd. Claudius, 23. Cato Var- 


IO, Collumella, and Palladivs, 24, Pliny, ibid. Se- 
neca, 25. Diocleſian, 29. Lewis XIV. of France, 


31. Duke of Orleans, ibid. Monſieur de la Quinti- 


nye, 32, 33, 34. Rapin, - 34. Monſieur Boileau, 35, 


36. Queen Elizabeth, 3 7 Lord Treaſurer Burleizh, 


ibid. King james J. ibid. Lord Venen ibid. Sir 
Henry Wootton, 28. $7 Hugh Plat, ibid. King 
Charles I. b:d. Milton, 39. ou Charles II. ibid. 
Mr. Waller, 40. My. __ 44. Sir William 
Temple, 45. Lord Capel, 46. Ear! of Eſſex, ibid. 
Malpighius, 47. Dr. Grew, 50 Mr. Boyle, ibid. 
Dr. Beale, 0 Dr. Woodward, ibid. Mr. Ray, 
ibid. Lord Ruſſel, 49. Mr. Cowley, 50. Mr.Role, 


51. Sir T. Brown, 52. Compton Lord Biſhop of | 


London, ibid. Ducheſs of Bedford, 54. Duch/ s of 
Beaufort, ibid. _— Sava ibid. Mrs. Ly il- 


lips, 


Ihe I ND E X. 
lips, 55, 56. King William III. and Queen Mary, 
bi 58. Mr. {-9agen, 595 ele 624 IN) 
M. | 
AS alen College in Oxford, its noble Walks, p, 44. 
NI * ius ( . his ee Anatony 
Plants, p. 4 

M5, Rais'd of Seed, p. 1 57. Its Mangement fro 
p. 15770 p. 181. 

Marius (s a Roman: Worthy) his Villa, p. p. 

Marli, a Palace and Gardens of ibe French de 31. 

Martial (the Poet) bus Gardens at Rome, 

VE a Lover of: dgriculture and 23 _ 

Addreſs 'd 7% by Virgil, p. 28; 

Milton, Gard ung 1 9 his ie ncomparab 
Poem p. 39. His Deſc Saen 19 7 and Eve 
Lamentation at their pulſion out , Faradife, 
69, 70. Of Adam jut entring ov bis; ove, 148. 
Of the bulſie and innocent Enplor of of a Gardner, 

wie vid. Zee ee op au! 


N 


Nx Ebu 8 wehe of the 8 Gardens 
2 Babylon, 5. 5. His vain Meer and 

terrible Doom, gs . - Gi wwe 
Nebula, what, p. 86. 


Nitre 2 not eſſent ial fo 0 3 Nur Plante, Þ p. x 28. 
Noah. (7 early Vintager, p. 4. 5 | 


Nomentanum, one of + Seneca s cee vile s, 5. 25. 
Nubis , what, p. 86. 3 = 3 


0 Raiſed FS. p. 184. Of it Seed, and 
when to be ſown, 15 7, &c. How ro he ma- 
nagel the firſt Year from. tbe Seed, 161. How: to be 
ande d the ſecond Year, and ſo on, 187. How to 
be planted out and 22 'd in the open Nurſery, 


175. 


P 
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The IN D E X. 


175. The hardeſt Tree of all the Foreſt kind to 
train up by Art, 247. Ought to be planted out 
where he is to ſtand always, before 8 Tear old, 185. 
Not good to plant Oaks large, or out of the Woods, 
ibid. More Directions in Raiſing this valuable 
Tree, 247. n Wo | | 
Orleans, (Duke of) bis Gardens at St. Clou, p. 31. 
Otway (Mr.) bis beautiful Deſcription of a Grove, 
F. 146. 
Oxford ite Phyſick Garden, p. 43. Excelling in the 
Beauty of its Walks and Groves the” moſt famous 
Academies of Greece or Rome, o. 43. | 
Ozell (Mr.) bis commendable Tranſlations of Boileau, 
P. 35 36, 147, 148. 88 * 


GY 


Acuvius his Account of Air, p. 109. Taken from 
the Doctrine of Epicurus, ibid. & ſeg. 
Palladius, « Husbandman, and Aytbor of 2 Book de 
Re Ruſtica, p. 22, 24. Ges 
Paradiſe, ts local &ituation p. 3. A Pattern as is 
Suppos'd to the Horti Penfiles of Babylon, ibid. And 
excellent Deſcription of it by Milton, 261. | 
Park (Sr. James's) Mr. Waller's excellent Poem on it, 
p. 40. 8 . 
Parkinſon (Mr.) an eminent Botanic. p. 42. 
Pauſanias, his Account of Epicurus's Gardens, p. 10. 
Perrault (Monſieur) wrote the Life of Monſieur de 
la Quintinye, p. 33. e | 
Phillips (Mrs. Katherine) her Serapbick Deſeriprion 
of Retirement, p. 56. FER 
Pifiſtratus, an Author of Pliny's, p. II. 
Piſo, a noble Roman Worthy, his Villa, 27. 
Plat (Sir Hugh) Autbor of the Garden of Eden p. 38. 
Platanus (of two ſorts) rais d by Laying. p. 170. 
Pliny Novocamenſis, 2 Iaborious Philoſopher and Gar- 
dener, p. 24. His natural Hiſtory, dedicated to 
the Emperor Veſpaſian. ibid. 


3-4 Pliny 
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Pliny junior, p, 25. 
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The IN D E X. 

Pompeius Magnus, Conſul of Rome. 5. 18. AL 

Poplar (of 3 kinds) Rais'd of Suckers, p. 166. 

Pope (Mr.) bis beautiful Deſcription of a Foreſt, p. 

260, KC. > x Fo ET 2 

lfion, what was heretofore ſuppos'd to be Attraction, 
©) 4 \ = | 5 


P- IOO. 


9 


Abintinye (Monſieur de Ie) bis Birth and Educa- 


tion, p. 32. His Progreſs and Diſcoveries 
in Philoſophy and Ourd'nng, b. 33. His Method 
of Pruning the Roots of a. Tree, When to be follow- 
ed, and when not, 181, 182. French King's Sorrow 
at bis Death, 34. 1 ER 
Quintus Cincinnatus. D:&ator, p. 17. 


Quintus Hortenſius, hic Villa, p. 27. 


Ain- water, its Qualities, p. 84. Mow gender d, 


ibid: How ſuſpended in the Air, 85. The 
Manner f its Diſtillation, ibid. 


Rapin (Monſter) bis excellent. Poem on Gard'ning, 


Ray (Mr.) bis Trafts on Experimental Philoſophy, 4.7. 
Roots of Trees, how to prune them, p. 181, 182. 


Roſania invited into the Country by Mrs. Phillips, p. 56. 


Retirement, by Mrs. Phillips, p. 5 6. vid. Solitude, c. 
Roſcommon Eur ) bis prous Reflexions on the Be- 
- nefits of the Sun, p. 165. © 3 
Roman (Nings] actual Tillers and Dreſſers of. their 
- Garders, p. 14, The People libd in their open 

Gardens, ibid. 5 . 


8 4 Villa Horace s, p. 21. : 


Salmaſius, his Opinion concerning the Raiſing Elms 
from Ohips. p. 1656. Examin'd, and in ſome mea- 
_ fare agreed to, p. 167. 7 | Sap, 


Sallow, 7a:sd by Curtings, p. 168. By Laying, 


ut as <a >. 83 a a- 
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Th IN D E X. 


Sap, concerning its Aſcenſion, 121. Does not deſcend 
into the Roots inthe Winter, as the Ancients have 
ſuppos d, ibid, Does not circulate as Blood in the 
Body, ibid. A great Objettion againſt Deſcenſin 


Lap into the, Roots, Anſwer d. 


Savoury (Mr.) bis Engine, a Demonſtration that what 
the Ancients call d Attraction is now ſolv'd by Pul- 
ſion, p. 101. | HORNE ; 

Scipio Africanus, bis happy Retirement from the In- 
gratitude of his Country, p. 27. 

Semiramis, the ſuppos'd Founder of the Babyloniſh 


Gardens, doubted whether or no, p. 5. 
Seneca, the Grandeur of bis Villa's and Gardens, p. 25. 


Sergius, his Gardens, at Rome, p. 27. 

Servilius (a Nobl/eman of Rome) his Retirement from 
Tiberius 7 27. | . 

Solitude and Shade, the Sweerneſs of it deſcrib'dby 
Mr. Steele, p. 65. by Mrs. Phillips, 56. by Mon- 
ſieur Boileau, 36, 147, 148. by Mr. Tickel, 218. 

Solomon, an eminent Botanick and Gard ner, p. 4. 

Snow, ite Virtues to Planting, p. 97. 

Spectator, his beautiful Deſcription of Solitude and 
Retirement, p. 65. On tbe Benefits of Planting, 
211, 212, 213, 214. Cn Rural and Natural Gar- 
dening, 261. 

Spontaneous Production of Trees, conſider d and vindi- 
cated, p. 155. , 

Springs, their Original, p. 219, Mr. Halley's Opinion 
conſider d, 220. Monſieur le Clerc's, 220, 222. 
A late anonymous Author, 224, How convey and 
#sd, 229, & ſeq. 

Of Statues, p. 244. 


tirement, &c. vid. tor. 
Subterraneous Fires of no Uſe in Vegetation, p. 117. 
Suetonius, his Account of Claudius, p. 15. 
Suidas, bzs Account of Epicurus, p. 9, 10. 


Steele (now Sir Richard) bis beautiful Paper on Re- 
Spe 
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The INDE X. 


Sun, an Eſay concerning its Virtues, p. 99. Its AF 


traſtive Power what, 100. Diffuſtoe Power, 103. 
The General Benefit of it. 104. Fed by Air, ibid. 
Serapbicciy deſcrih d by the Earl of Roſcommon, 
105. By Lucretius and Creech, 106. By Mr. 
Johnſon, ibid. By Sir Richard Blackmore, ibid 
By the Divine Pſalmift, 1b7. 
Sycamore Tree rais'd of Seed, 157. Its Management, 
from 157 10 181. Es 


4 


T 
12 Account of bjs Gardens, p. 16. 
Temple (Sir William) Memoirs of bis Writings 
and Love to Gard ning, p. 45 | 


Theophraſtus, an excellent Botanick and Gardener, 


p. II. A. ſhort Account of his Works, ibid. 

Tiburtinum, 2 Villa of Horace's, 22. 

Trees (Foreſt) their ſpontaneous Production, p. 154. 
How rais d by Seed, 156. By Suckers, 165. By 
Arcuation or Laymg, 169. By Cuttings or Setts, 
172. By Inoculation, 172. Of Planting, and the 
Care that is to be taken of them in __ Wurſe- 
ries, 175. Inthe open Park; 181. the ſeve- 
ral Soils proper for each of them, from 188 to 
195. Come the beſt when ſet or ſow'd young, 184, 
198. Little Succeſs to be expected from thoſe that 
are taken large out of Woods, ibid. 


V 


| 9 2 Roman Author of Husbandry, writ 4 


Book de Re Ruſtica, p. 23. 
Vegetation, the innumerable Momenta's in it, from p. 
115 70 143. 5 = 
Vegetables, not fram d of Water, but of a Terreſtrial 
Matter therein, p. 135, & ſeq. 
Verſailles, the King of France's Gardens, p. 31. 
Verulam (Lord) a Reftorer of Philoſophy, p. 37. 


Veſpaſian 


za) 


an 


Veſpaſian (the Emperor) 4 Fatron 10 Pliny's Philofo- 
Villa / Horace, p. 22. Eca, 27 tus 
Hortenſius, 27. Of Piſo, ibid. Of Marius, ibid. 
of Cæxſar, ibid. Of Servilius, ibid. Of Scipio 
Africanus, bid. The Tuſculum, or Villa Acade- 
demica of Cicero, ibid. & ſeg. 
Virgil (zhe incomparable Poet) a great Hushandman 
and Gard'ner, p. 17. His Addreſs to Mæcenas, 
19. His Encomum on a Curly Life and the 
Shades, Innocencies and Solitudes theredf, 20, 21. 
Vitruvius, 4 great Architect and Gard ner amongſt tbe 
Romans. P. 22. vy ä 


Aller (Mr.) Memoirs of him and bis elegant 

Poem on the Repairing of St. James's Park, 
P- 26, 40. 

Walnut, 7a:s'd of Seed, p. 257. How manag d, from 
I57 70 181. 

Water, an Eſſay on it, from p. 84 to 98. Spring and 
Rain Water have an equal Share of Terreſtrial 
Matter, 126. That Terreſtrial Matter that 
nouriſhes Plants, 126. It ſelf only a Vehicle to 
carry 1 that Terreſlirial Matter, 138. Does 
not perform that Office without the Heat of the 
Sun and Air, 141. | £ 

Watering of Trees in large Plantations, à great Ex- 
pence, p. 183. How entirely to avoid that Ex- 
pence, ibid. 

White Thorn, razs'd of Seed, 157. How managed, 
from 157 to 181. Of excellent Uſe to the Country 
Plants, 57, &c. 

William III. (King of Great Britain) a great Fudge of 
Gard ning, p. 57, &c. 

Willows rais'd. by Cuttings or Setts, p. 168. By Lay- 
ing, 170. | 

Woodward (Dr.) bis curious Eſſay on Vegetation, p. 
41, and from 85 to 96. 


\ 


Wootton 


«> 


Wootton {Sir Henry) an Engliſh Gentleman ear! 
in Gard ning, p. 38. Much improv'd by his T2 
vels abroad, ibid. | | 
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EW rad of Seed, p. 157. How managed 
from 157 to 181. 5s 


2 


9 


y Eno, P. 2. » | 
Zoroaſter, an early Praftitioner, and wrote 2 
Book of Husbandr y, &c.p. 1. | 


ERRATA. 


N the Preface, p. xii. I. 29. for ornans read ornat. 
1 p. 124. I. 8. for thought guilty of coo much, 7. 
excus'd. p. 146, I. 6. for bifordis 7. bibordis, p. 151. 
. 18: for it r. them. P. 18 1. l. 29. for Sheet 7. Tree, 
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